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INTBODUCTION, 



\ CLOSED my book— my daily task (alas 1 
" that I Bbould call it such) being for the 
I present euded ; and, as I TMsed my eyes, 
!aw that the rwn had ceased, There 
B a fmnt lustre on the laurels without, 
that seemed cheerful in comparison with the sombre 
dust of the wainscotted room; and I determined on 
attempting a nalli. 

It seems to mo that my life has become like the 
course of a man advancing along an Alpine ledge, 
not daring to look above, below, or on either hand, 
but simply taking heed t« the next step, all faculties 
absorbed in the present moment. My mind is ex- 
hausted, and I must seize what relaxation the hour may 
offer. That is accomplished, and ray work again pre- 
sents itself. I do not ask how it ia to end : I scarcely 
dare reflect how it began ; and yet, during my soUtary 
walk, it is to this point tbat my thoughts hare been 
directed. 
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I passed through the gate at the end of the avenue, 
to the open common. How beautiful were the ever- 
shifting lights on the far hills I how soft the flush that 
on the nearer woods told of the presence of Spring. 
But as I stood for a moment of enjoyment, the plovers, 
whom my approach had roused, swept past me, sendiDg- 
forth over the moor their melancholy wail ; and that 
sound, linked as it is with so many, metnories, ruffled 
the surface of my pleasure, and I pursued my way along 
the winding sheep-walk towards the pool at the foot of 
the hill. There my pilgrimage terminated, its object 
being to convey the little store, that twice a week I have 
taken upon myself to supply, to the suffering occupant 
of the little hovel on the farthest side of the pool. 

I found poor old Nanny groaning as usual with 
rheumatism. Poor soul ! for many a long day she has 
groaned there, on that miserable bed, untended, un- 
soothed. The w^an who lives in what was once her 
home, to whom the parish has given her in charge, is 
engaged out at work six days of the seven, and the 
raggecl children look after my poor old friend — ^that is, 
if she were actually at her last gasp, they would per- 
haps warn the neighbours ; and, as she says, " One or 
other of them will reach me a sup of water once, maybe 
twice, a-day.*' The food that I bring her she jealously 
guards under her squalid pillow — and even there it 
would appear not to be in perfect safety, for of late she 
has complained of the depredations of the rats (two- 
legged specimens, I suspect them to be, for four-footed 
ones were never, surely, such wholesale robbers) : they i 
leave enough, however, she says, to keep life in her ; ; 
and, looking at her, I often wonder that this should be 
a matter of thankfulness. Life — what we call life-^ 
seems to me often the most hideous form of death. Can 
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death disfigure more those distorted limhs, those wasted 
features? At least 'would the poor hody be free from 
the suffering which now holds it in ceaseless captivity ? 
Or Mrill the darkness of the grave much exceed the dim- 
ness of that low, mouldering chamber, where the pale 

I light that enters falls but on some sordid form of ugh- 
ness and penury ? And scarcely could the atmosphere 
of the vaidt be more loathsome than the foul air that 
sends me forth from the cottage, sickened and dizzy, 
wondering how beings of Uke frame with myself can 
draw vital breath in such. Yet once that spot was a 
happy home to her. " Never was there a better hus- 
band than John, in the parish,*' she tells me. And she 
has been a mother, too — ^has nourished and brought up 
children. Three lie in the churchyard beyond the hill ; 
and one was lost in the mine when the explosion was, 
and his remains were never recovered ; and one yet 
lives — ^a convict in a penal settlement. Ah I and that 
has brought me to this thought of life again. 

"Well, I have sat and talked with poor Nanny, and 
told her how madam is to-day, and how master is. 
'^ Poor master ! " she says, and shakes her head, and 
then groans again from the effects of the exertion : and 
I have read to her a few earnest sentences from the 
calm pages of Thomas k Kempis. The last time I 
visited her, it was from her own favourite volume that 
I read — ^Baxter^s " Saints* Everlasting Eest." She pro- 
nounces the syllables of the title slowly and distinctly, 
as if they conveyed to her a depth of consolation. We 

^ are taught that " the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be 
repealed.'' The poor believe it. Nanny is, I must 
own it, somewhat eclectic in her theology. I very fre- 
quently find her studying " the Garden of the Soul," 
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sometimes on tUe subject of fasting. At other times 
she will repeat with energy a stanza from the Banter's 
hynm-book. Her conversion— of which she has often 
given me a vivid description — ^took place at a meeting- 
house at Fairwood, when, as she returned home at 
night, the road was aU illuminated vrith a strange, un- 
earthly brilliancy, and spirit^voices whispered around 
her. But though she found her treasure in a field, she 
was not clogged by its earthly ^ncunsHbrance ; but was, 
until she became bedridden, a regular iktendant at the 
parish church. 

Afl;er taking Jeave of my old friend, I sauntered 
slowly along the border of the pool, and seeing the sun 
was yet some way above the horizon, I seated myself on 
a broad stone oU; the water's edge, and murmuring to 
myself " Sweet the lengthening April day," I tried to 
go through the whole of that soothing ode, and broke 
down in tears before I had half-finished it. As my eyes 
cleared, I gazed on the smooth mirror before me, and 
saw the reflection of the cottage I had just left, sent far 
beyond the bank- — ^how softened, how glorified ! Seen 
through that medium, it was more like the fairy crea- 
tion of some artist, than the bare, cold reality I had 
just quitted ; and being in a fanciful mood, I tried to 
find a comparison for it, and determined it was like the 
scenes of past life, gazed on in Memory's glass. Nothing 
very novel or striking in this idea, I am well aware ; 
but it has served to divert me fit)m my melancholy, 
and, as I think, to suggest an occupation tliat may give, 
if not health, some ease to my sick soul. 

I have resolved on wilting some sketches of my past 
history : faint, shadowy outlines they wiU be to others ; 
but to myself they will be all glowing with joy, or pale 
with disappointment, as I was when this was my life. 
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>CHAPTEE I. 

'• The greatest of these is Charity." 

'T this moment there is one scene that pre- 
sents itself to me in stronger colours than 
many that appeared at the time of greater 
importance. It was a summer evening, and 
Gratia and I were allowed, as a great treat, and as 
a reward for some tmwonted goodness on our parts, to 
ride on our donkey, to drink tea at that very cottage 
of poor Nanny's, who was a cousin of our nurse. 

How well I remember those sunny moments as we 
sauntered down the green lane that skirts the woods at 
the back of Graymer Court, and the treasures of wild 
strawberries -we found in its banks, and the wreaths of 
wild roses we tore from its hedges ! I can recall, too, 
the warm welcome that met us at our journey's end, 
and how deliciously the tea tasted out of the gaudily- 
painted cups ; and on what a miracle of a tea-tray, re- 
splendent with a green-and-gold peacock, and an east- 
em princess, that gorgeous china was served.. The 
heavy currant-cakes, too, had for me a flavour perfectly 
ambrosial ; but I remember that Gratia — ^perhaps from 
her three years' seniority — ^was more sophisticated in 
her tastes than myself, and used to tell me in private 
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that she never could quite fancy her tea at Nanny's. 
She thought it must be because she took so much 
snuff! 

Our banquet was finished, and our usual routine of 
amusements duly honoured. We had dabbled in the 
brook that, bordered with forget-me-nots and meadow- 
sweet, gurgled away in the field at the back of the cot- 
tage. We had walked round the little garden, bright 
with marigolds and firagrant with jasmine ; had been 
presented with a posy of the latter, tied up with a cIotc 
carnation, and a spray of southernwood. We had 
crammed Jim's white rabbit with cabbage-leaves and 
parsley, greatly to the detriment of the borders ; and 
now, seated on the doorstep, were amusing ourselves 
each in our own way. Gratia, having taken possession 
of the blear-eyed kitten, had wrapt it up in one of the 
spare shawls with which we were provided, and was 
singing it the sweetest lullaby, quite regardless of the 
fact that by kicks, struggles, growls, and even all the 
oaths of which a feline mouth is capable, it was testify- 
ing its repugnance to her maternal solicitude. I, for 
my part, had laid hold of the old watch-dog, and was 
striving to initiate him into the accomplishment of 
giving a paw — and a very earthy paw it was, I can 
recollect ! 

Nanny and nurse were watching us from, within, when 
I heard Nanny observe, ** Well, Miss Gratia is the 
prettiest on 'em, to be sure, out-and-out ! " 

I looked up hastily, with my face all of a glow. It 
had never occurred to me before that either of us was 
pretty, and certainly not that there was any superiority 
of one over the other. Nurse saw, I suppose, that I 
had overheard; for she remarked, in that sage tone 
which grown people often use when they wish children 
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to receive some truth to which their own hearts do not 
reallj assent — " Oh, but it isn't always the prettiest as 
is the best behaved ;" an observation which I under- 
stood to imply, that if Gratia was pretty I was good. 

Now I had always been taught, that of the two gifts 
virtue was to be preferred to beauty, but from this I 
had never before drawn any practical inference : now, 
however, it came as a balm to my woimded self-love, 
and I seized with avidity on the consolation. What 
should have induced nurse to offer it I can't imagine ; 
for Gratia was by far the best nursery-child, and greatly 
the favourite in those regions. But I have often thought 
this incident might serve as a clue to all my early training, 
and much that was faulty in my character. I looked upon 
goodness not as a thingfor which you must strive, labour, 
endeavour ; but as a natural advantage, bringing with 
it a temporal reward. And as I saw Gratia's com- 
plexion, glowing and transparent, though her bonnet 
was at the back of her head frill as often as mine, and 
her hands soft and delicate, though she quite as fre- 
quently as myself transgressed the rule by^which we 
were forbidden to work in our garden without glo\«s ; 
so I imagined I might with impunity indulge in a burst 
of irritability, or yield to a fit of wilfulness, without by 
imy means impairing the goodness on which I so prided 
myself. Of course it is not to old Nurse's wise axioms 
only, that I attribute the fact of my growing up, as I 
did, almost wholly destitute of self-control and earnest- 
ness of purpose ; though she lent what aid she might 
towards effecting that unhappy result. There was much 
in my natural disposition, and the circumstances of my 
life, lliat tended greatly to foster all tins. In the school- 
room I was never in trouble. I was advanced beyond 
my sister in almost all our studies : my books were my 
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delight, music and drawing my most attradaye recrea^ 
tionB. Must I own it though, chiefly because during 
the hours deyot-ed to the acquisition of these accom* 
plishments, I used to yield myself up without reserve to 
castle-building? Every landscape, every face that I 
copied, had some story attached to it. The long, rattling 
pieces, with endless variations, were to me dramas of so 
many acts ; and their composers might have been a 
little startled now and then by the lihretti I assigned to 
their music. 

To me the large proportion of good marks were in- 
variably assigned. The best prize at Christmas fell to 
my lot: and oh! what was to me greater pride and 
pleasure than all the rest, it was to my music that 
my father listened delightedly, evening after evening, 
when he returned wearied with his parochial duties. 
To me my mother had recourse whenever any difficulty 
occurred in the management of the village finances ; 
'^ Maggie had such a taste for figures." 

Heaven forbid that I should cast the shadow of blame 
upon those who so tenderly bore with my childish faults, 
who so charitably veiled the errors of my riper years ; 
but it does often appear to me nothing short of a 
miracle of blindness that makes good, loving, right- 
minded parents devote aU their energies to the intel- 
lectual education of their children, whilst their moral — 
I do not even speak of their spiritual culture — ^is almost 
entirely confined to the chance correction of some very 
prominent failing, or the opposition offered to some de- 
fect of character that may hinder their mental growth. 

My eyes were not, however, to remain always blind 
to my real disposition ; but they were rather rudely 
couched by outward circumstances, than enlightened by 
parental discipline ; and, as this is a starting point in 
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my life, I will here record it, though it is so indelibly 
impressed on mj memory, that it seems £urai(^st like 
making a sketch of the scenery that I look upon daily 
from my window, or sitting down to gaze at a portrait 
of myself. 

One accomplishment there was, in which Gratia far 
excelled me ; nor had there ever existed any rivalry be- 
tween us on this head. It was as unquestionable that 
her dancing was superior to mine, as that in musical 
attainments I far surpassed her. But one unlucky day, 
when we were taking our weekly lesson at the dancing 
academy at Fairwood, I was incorrigibly awkward or 
idle, in learning some of the evolutions of a little figure 
dance which we were to perform together, until, at 
length, our instructress, provoked beyond measure at 
my maladroitness, which she attributed to wilfulness 
and inattention, loudly and harshly rebuked me for the 
same in the presence of half the mammas and governesses 
of the neighbourhood, and ended her harangue by a not 
inapt caricature of my movements, adding, she was sure 
my sister would be ashamed of standing up with me. 

This was too much for me, generally unused to re- 
proof, and always impatient under it, wearied out too, 
as I was, with the ineffectual attempts to accomphsh the 
manoeuvre required of me. The sense of injustice that, 
whether heaving the bosom of a child or animating the 
masses of a multitude, will find a voice, struggled for 
utterance, and looking up with flushed cheeks I ex- 
claimed indignantly, " That is too bad of you. Miss 
Marchmont ! I did it as well as I could ; but it is not 
my fault that I am not as pretty as Gratia, and I never 
wUl learn more of you." And clasping my hands I 
gazed around the room at the assembled spectators, as 
though claiming their sympathy in my wrongs ; then^ 
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rather alarmed at my own audacity and overpowered 
witli mj feelings, I burst into a flood of tears. 

I was roused by my mother's voice calling me to 
her, very calmly but very seriously, and saw Miss March- 
mont's look of appeal to her to redress her injured 
dignity. 

^^ I am grieved and ashamed for you, Magdalen," 
she said ; " but I will say no more to you at present." 

That was much worse than anything she could have 
said. Gratia came up to me — ^^ Oh ! Maggie, try and * 
do it better, dear." 

" I did it as well as ever I could," I answered. " I 
can do no better ;" and I turned sulkily away from her 
gentle entreaties. 

" I never thought your sister ill-tempered before. 
Miss Stafford," I overheard Sophy Wilson remark; 
whilst divers other disparaging comments reached me, 
and looks as ill as those cast on the Ancient Mariner 
were directed towards me from many of our acquaint- 
ance. But through all there came a gleam of consola- 
tion. Kear my mother was seated a party of ladies, 
with whom we were very slightly acquainted. Just be- 
fore my unhappy fracas they were joined by Mr. Wal- 
wyn, the squire of the neighbouring parish to ours, who 
came for the purpose of announcing their carriage. 
He was in conversation with one of the ladies, and I 
heard her observe, in a voice that sounded to me ''as 
soft as honey-dew," " Poor little girl ! I was so sorry 
for her. She really had been taking a great deal of 
pains, for I was watching her." 

I turned to look at my gentle advocate, and saw '' as 
it had been the face of an angel." She smiled as our 
eyes met, and when I again looked away, observed in a 
lower tone, but every syllable of which was perfectly 
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distinct to me, '' No, she is quite right, she is not so 
pretty as her sister." 

" She is not plain," said her companion ; " those ejes 
would save fax worse features than hers ; and there's 
plenty of intellect, too, in her face, and I know her to 
be no common child. We are old friends." 

I believe Miss Noel checked him, for his voice after 
this was considerably lowered, and what more they said 
was lost to me. But I fed upon the little that had 
reached me. I worshipped Miss Noel ; and Mr. Wal« 
wyn, who had previously been rather a favourite, now 
almost usurped the place of Dorriforth in my affections, 
where that interesting ecclesiastic had long occupied a 
very high position, greatly to the detriment of my Pro- 
testant sympathies. 

Of course the heinousness of my offence was duly 
pointed out to me during our homeward drive. I had 
disgraced myself in the eyes of all the neighbourhood. 
That I didn't care a bit for. I knew what Miss Noel 
and Mr. Walwyn had said, though that secret was sa- 
cred. I had wounded my mother's feelings very deeply ; 
that gave me a severe twitch. Then I had shown such 
a bad, envious spirit towards my sister ; but that accu- 
sation was too wide of the truth to touch me. I jealous 
of Gratia ! I was far too proud of her to be susceptible 
of such a feeling. It was with a poet's delight I gazed 
at her fawn-like eyes, or watched her movements, 
graceful and undulating as the swan's. But so my 
mother proceeded, sometimes by a random shaft reach- 
ing the unguarded part of my nature, but more fre- 
quently raii&g down upon an obdui^te surface missiles 
at which I laughed, as leviathan at the shaking of a 
spear. But, from that moment, the fact was bare to 
me — ^I was no more good than I was pretty. What 
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then ? I was clever : Mr. Walwjn had told me that ; 
and so I had found m j vocation, and in that conviction 
experienced a sense of rest, to which many in their re- 
collection of such a moment might hear testimony. 

Immediately on reaching home I sought my father, 
holdly owned my fault, and laid hefore him my wrongs, 
entreating that he would absolve me from the necessity 
of attending any more that hateful academy ; a point 
which, aftier some discussion with my mother, aided by 
the consideration that the quarter was drawing to a 
close, was conceded to me, to the infinite injury, I have 
no hesitation in saying, of the whole course of my moral 
training. From this time I gave myself up, I remem- 
ber, with more ardour than ever to my studies, and for 
a short time made considerable progress in them. Then, 
alas ! I discovered the deficiencies of the worthy woman 
to whom my mother had committed our education. 

With a temper which it was almost impossible to 
ruffle — and Heaven knows I tried the experiment often 
enough — ^and with the most unwearied diligence and 
perseverance in the path of duty prescribed to her. Miss 
Knight, unfortunately for her wayward, pupil, did not 
possess any very extended mental acquirements, nor 
had she the most engaging art of imparting what she 
did know. She was uever quite pleased to be inter- 
rupted by a question when we were reading, and always 
quashed any grammatical researches, on our parts, in 
the course of the French or Italian lessons. Of the 
theory of music we were left in the happiest ignorance, 
and in drawing I. made out a system of perspective for 
myself. 

How should it be otherwise ? How could a woman, 
whose education was supposed to be completed by the 
time she was sixteen, from which period she had been 
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toiling for her bread, have otherwise than a very super- 
ficial acquaintance with the various arta and sciences 
which she was expected to impart ? Au reste, she wrote 
a pretty ladj-like hand, was an exquisite needlewoman 
(in which art Gratia became a proficient), was very 
careful of our carriage, and curiously anlious to teach 
us a proper modulation of our voices. Of me she was 
very proud ; but she idolized my sister. 

Finding I could gain no aid from my instructress in 
the paths of knowledge, I relaxed greatly in its pursuit. 
My mind became listless, and my studies were pursued, 
if I may so express it, in an Epicurean spirit* I engaged 
in them only for my own gratification. To Gratia they 
were a daily duty ; to me a daily pleasure. My life was 
in truth a continual holiday. I never bowed my atten- 
tion to the present employment unless it was in accord- 
ance with my own inclinations, but would follow up 
eagerly for awhile some vein of knowledge that opened 
itself to me, and relinquish the pursuit as soon as it be- 
came in any degree irksome. I. read whatever fell in 
my way, and left it to chance whether I used or remem- 
bered what I read* 

I have no doubt mine is but^ a specimen of the edu- 
cation of many a woman ; I fear it is not exactly the 
best training to fit us for buffeting with the waves of 
life. 

On Gratia's seventeenth birthday she left the school- 
room, and poor Miss Knight was resigned to my tender 
mercies. Three years more I should have to remain 
under her tuition. The idea was insupportable, and at 
length I told my mother so, and entreated that I might 
either be sent to school, or have another governess. 
She, dear soul ! saw only a childish love of change in 
my request, and was besides a little grieved at what she 
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considered a degree of ingratitude on my part to one 
who had always been a kind friend to me ; solaorrow- 
fully withdrew my petition, and for a time toiled on ; 
but one evening having rather surpassed myself at the 
piano, and receiving my father's warmest commenda- 
tions for the same, I sprimg up, and throwing my arms 
round his neck, I said, " Dear sir, if you would but 
teach me Latin and Greek and mathematics ! " Oh 
how my father laughed, and said he had no idea of his ' 
little daughter growing up a Madame Dacier or De 
Stael ; and the following evening, when Mr. Walwyn 
was sitting with us, as he often did, he told him jestingly 
of the request I had preferred to him. 

I, who was sitting at my mother's side, looking over 
a stupid piece of cross-stitch which occupied my evcn>* 
ings for a year and a half, and still lies in a drawer 
unfinished — ^I at this was overwhelmed with confusion ; 
my words sounded so unspeakably foolish ; when, to 
my relief, Mr. Walwyn's voice replied, " Well, sir, and 
why not ? Why should Magdalen not learn Greek and 
Latin, and mathematics too if she wishes it? Your 
request sounds perfectly reasonable to me, I assure you," 
he added, turning to me with a smile that somewhat 
restored me. But my father would aot hear of such a 
thing. "Women were not intended to be scholars. 
What was the use of learning to them, if they had it ? 
They could not enter any of the professions." Mr. 
Walwyn passed his hand a little impatient^ across his 
brow, " Is not that rather misplacing the end of know- 
ledge ?" 

But my father, without heeding him, continued : — 
" Besides a has-hleu never made a good wife." 
Mr. Grey, my father's very gentlemanly young cu- 
rate, I thought slightly glanced at Gratia. 
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Look," pursued my father, '^ look at Mrs. Hemans. 
Her husband's stockings always wanted darning." 

Miss Knight's ejes were turned emphatically in my 
direction, but I pretended not to sec her. This stock- 
ing-mending had baen a vexed question between us for 
years. 

" Well," said Mr. Walwyn, " I believe there is many 
a labourer in your .parish might have precisely the same 
complaint to make ; but he could scarcely attribute the 
blame to excessive education. And I believe that what, 
after all, is the best end of a classic education — ^I mean 
the mental discipline it brings with it — ^would be fully 
as useful in the formation of the woman's mind as the 
man's." 

" Oh ! but Mr. Walwyn, see how different are their 
paths in life !" interposed my mother. " Your systein 
would destroy all feminine softness." 

"Is it softening a woman's character usually re- 
quires ?" asked Mr. Walwyn. " If it is mere gentle- 
ness of manner in which you fear such an education 
would render her deficient, I have an example before 
me that would go far I think to prove the very reverse. 
What do you say to Miss Noel? Her education has 
embraced almost as wide a sphere as that on which 
Magdalen has just petitioned to enter." 

" There, mother," I said ; " there ! If I were only 
like Miss Noel. Only," and at once the bright vision 
was clouded — " only I could never be like her." 

" Why not, Magdalen ?" inquired JMr. Walwyn. 

" Oh, because she is beautiful," I answered. 

" But it is not of her beauty you think when she is 
faking to you, is it ?" 

** Yes, I am sure it is ; and when she is silent I think' 
of it still,'* I said. " Don't you, Mr. Walwyn ?" 
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He laughed a little, and m j father still more ; and 
then mj advocate ohserved that he feared this heautj- 
worship would make sad havoc in my nature some day. 

«^' Well," I said, " I know I shall never he heautifiil ; 
hut there is something I like as much as heautj — 
almost as much." 

" What is it ?" he asked. ' 

*^ Intellect " was the word that tremhled on my lip ; 
hut I thought it somewhat romantic> so I put it aside, 
and only said I Uked clever people very much indeed. 

" Better like good people, Magdalen/' said Mr. Grey 
from the other side of the room. I was going to make 
some very pert rejoinder, when I was checked hy Mr, 
Walwyn saying very gravely, " Mr. Grey is quite right, 
Magdalen." And Gratia, raising her beautiful eyes 
from the collar she was embroidering, said, ''Are we 
to have any chess this evening, Mr. Grey ?" Where- 
upon the young curate and my sister established them- 
selves at a little table near a side window, where chess 
and a good deal besides went on three evenings at least 
in the week. Then my father and Mr. Walwyn began 
discussing a review, which had not the least interest for 
me ; and my mother and Miss Knight entering into 
a conversation of a parochial nature, I slipped out of the 
room, and wandered about the garden, thinking over 
the discussion that had just ended, and feeling the 
deepest gratitude to Mr. Walwyn for the manner in 
which he had espoused my cause. At length, turning 
down a narrow tnossy path that led through a larch 
plantation to the churchyard, I found my way to that 
peaceful spot, and sitting down on a low tombstone, I 
listened to the voice of the brook far away over the 
common, as it chimed along its pebbly bed ; and the 
rooks in the sycambre woods droning their vespers; 
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whilst now and then a straggler would sail over mj 
head^ his glossy plumage looking blacker than ever, 
contrasted against the clear blue sky ; and so still was 
the air^ I remember I could 'hear the rustle of its wing 
as it passed. It had been a fervent smnmer's day, and 
there was that hush and glow on all around that makes 
the close of such a day so beautiful, like the sober cer- 
tainty of waking bliss that succeeds the almost painful 
thrill with which the advent of happiness is nearly 
always accompanied. I was pulling to pieces a rose- 
bud, "bright blushing to the core," and sometimes 
interrupting this profitable employment to fling a bit of 
the crumbling stone on which I was seated at an old 
sheep, who occasionally raised her head to gaze solemnly 
in my face, when a step sounded along the pathway I 
had myself trodden not long before, and " What are you 
about there, Magdalen?" asked Mr. Walwyn, who was 
on his way home. 

** Thinking," I made reply. 

" Don't let me disturb your meditations, pray," he 
said ; but at the same time he paused beside me. 

" I am very glad to see you," I replied ; " for I 
wanted to thank you for taking my part just now. I 
Wanted, too, to ask you, if you would try and persuade 
papa to let me have my own way just this once. It 
would be so delightAil ; or even if he would but let me 
have a better governess." 

*' And I have been thinking, too, Magdalen — ^think- 
ing of you when I was talking of other things ; and do 
you know to what conclusion I have arrived ?" 

" No," I said, looking up in eager expectation. 

" Why just to this : That as it was a higher wisdom 
thai) yours or mine that gave you a father and mother 
thin^g as your parents do, theirs is, in all probability, 

c 
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the very discipline of which you stand in need. Were 
you my daughter, I tell you plainly, I should give you 
a very different education." 

" Oh that I were !*' I exclaimed. 

Mr. Walwyn laughed. " I would not have so wilful 
a daughter for the world." 

" But I never could rebel against you." 

" Ah t so you say," he replied ; then added, more 
seriously, " Will you bear with me, then, if I tell you 
what I consider a f&iling in you ?" 

I know my brow clouded. 

" Can you bear it ?" he said softly. 

" Yes," I answered, not knowing what was coming. 

" I think you place too high a value on intellect — 
and on your own," he said very quietly, but very de- 
cidedly. 

I flung the rose-bud from me. " But, Mr. Wal- 
wyn, how can it be otherwise? If I had beauty, it 
might be. And did not you yourself speak slight- 
ingly even of Miss Noel's beauty in comparison with 
her intellect ? Surely it is the most to be desired." 

" Yes," he answered, " if the choice lay between the 
two ; but Magdalen, listen to me, for they are not my 
own words that I am going to speak : ' Covet earnestly 
the best gifts, and yet shew I unto you a more excellent 
way. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge, and have not charity, 
I am nothing.' There is nothing greater than love, 
Magdalen. Love is stronger than death — ^love lives for 



ever." 



My head wks bowed, for it seemed to me that he had 
read my heart, and doubtless it was no work of diffi- 
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cultj ; and I was grieved that he should know all the 
littleness of it. At length I answered, " You should 
have gone further with your quotation, Mr. Walwjn, 
and said, * Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.' " 

Nay," he said, " I left you to make the application, 
hecause I did not doubt you had candour enough for it. 
You see, Magdalen, submission to me would not be 
always so easy as you imagined. Good night," and he 
held his hand out kindly. '^ By the by, I had almost 
forgotten my mother's message. How fortunate I met 
you here I She wants a specimen of the Drosera for 
her collection." 

" I know where to find some," I said joyfully. 

" Ah I that is good news. Do you think you could 
procure it for her ? '* 

" I will go and look for it to-morrow," I said ; " and 
may I bring it to her ? " 

" That will be giving her a double pleasure," was 
his reply, and so we parted; and I, when I had lost 
sight of his tall figure beyond the gates on the further 
side of the churchyard, rose and walked towards the 
church, the doors of which that evening stood open, for 
the ringers were coming to practise. 

I have always loved the stillness, the holy quiet of an 
empty church ; and now " the silence simk like music on 
my soul ! " And I walked up the dim aisle, and ga^ed 
at the monuments on the wall, of the old family, whose 
very name had now passed away from those lands 
where it had once been so honoured. And I no longer 
looked sadly on the tomb of Lady Diana, who died so 
young, in the first year of her marriage, or compassion- 
ated the old Sir Henry, who had survived all his children, 
for he had now found his rest, and death looked no more 
dai'k and dreadftd in the light of those words : *' There is 
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Love is stronger than death 
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nothing greater than lore. 
— love lives for ever." 

Yea, the recollection of that hour haa clung to my 
memory "like honey-dew to a rose-leaf;" and I can 
recall it ae vividly, and witli as warm a sympathy, as if 
I were still a dreamy girl of fifteen. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

'' ' I am half sick of shadows/ said 

The Lady of Shalott."— Tbnntson. 

^T was in the autumn of that year that a great 
event in our home-life occurred — Gratia's 
first hall. There was some dehate previous 
to accepting the invitation^ and some diffi- 
culty in determining on a chaperone ; for neither my 
father nor mother considered a ball-room a fitting scene 
for them as clergyman or clergyman's wife. It appeared, 
however, the objection did not exist as regarded the 
clergyman's daughter, more especially one so richly 
endowed by nature as my sister. So it was soon de- 
termined that her beauty should no longer hide 

'* In deserts where no men abide," 

but should be permitted to shine forth to the Fairwood 
world at the fSte given by Mr. Tracy, of Fairwood 
Manor, and M. P. for the borough, on occasion of his 
son's attaining his majority. 

The good-natured wife of Dr. Wilson, the leading 
physician in Fairwood, was selected as worthy of the 
charge of the young beauty, and she most cheerfully 
accepted it, which on consideration has often appeared 
to me an act of the most disinterested nature, as she 
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could not but have been alive to the fact of my sister 
forming a complete foil to her fair, insipid, good-natured 
Clara, who was to make her debut on the same dis- 
tinguished occasion. 

I can recall my own feelings perfectly. How child- 
hood seemed at once to be left behind, and with what 
timid rapture I looked onward into that new world of 
woman's life that lay stretched immeasurable before me ; 
for since my playfellow of former days had set her foot 
in that domain, I seemed myself to have some portion 
in it. 

It was with a somewhat Cinderella-like feeling, 
though, that on the evening of the great day I stole out 
in the dusk over the wet grass, to gather some flowers 
which I wanted to add to the bouquet which had been 
entrusted to me to arrange. I had filled my apron 
with sprays of scarlet geranium,uid their round, smooth, 
pleasantly-scented leaves, when I became aware of some 
one pacing with measured steps a sheltered pathway 
near me. Peering through the gloom, I called out, 
" Mr. Grey, is that you ? " Whereupon the young 
curate emerged to view, looking singularly disconsolate. 
He had absented himself a good deal ever since the 
question of the ball had been brought under discussion. 
" Ah, you will just do," I said. ** I am not tall enough J 
to reach those noisette roses above the root-house. 
'There is one bunch left, which I think I can turn to 
some account. Here, take the scissors ;" and I held 
them out to him. 

He hesitated. " What are you going to do with 
these flowers ?" 

'' Dress Gratia up in them," I said ; for I saw he did 
not like the idea. 

" Then Miss Stafford has determined on going ? " 
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" Of course she has. You know the invitation was 
accepted last week." 

Something like a sigh hroke from his Hps, and, little 
wretch tliat I was, I enjoyed it ; for Mr. Grey had al- 
ways rather kept me under, and treated me as a child, 
talking of my lessons, and inquiring ahout my holidays, 
and ccdling me Maggie. So fillippiug a miniature snail 
off a hunch of fuchsia in his direction, I said, '' Don't 
you think Gratia will he quite the helle of the evening, 
Mr. Grey?" 

" No," he said hastily, " she is far too good for 
that." 

" Too good to he heautiful ! " I returned. *^ Well, 
defend me from such goodness as yours, Mr. Grey ! " 

" Too good," he answered steadily, " to find her fit- 
ting element in such a scene ; where, disguise it from 
ourselves as we may, the praise of man and self-gratifi- 
cation are the first ohjects." 

I have since come to think that Mr. Grey was quite 
right, hut at the time I was very angry with him, so I 
replied I had heard that the enjoyment persons found in 
scenes of amusement was that which they took with 
them ; and so I helieved that the evil they hrought away 
was that which first accompanied them thither ; '^ And 
therefore," I added, laughing, " we need he under 
no alarm for Grfttia." Poor Mr. Grey was rather per- 
plexed how to meet this remark, without heing uncom- 
plimentary to my sister. I saw his dilemma, so ran 
away, with my half-victory and my flowers, leaving him 
with my scissors in his hand, preparing a reply. After 
tea, however, as I went up stairs to assist my sister in 
her toilet, I found them lying on the hall tahle heside 
the cluster of roses I had asked him to procure. And 
how lovely Gratia looked in her dress of simple white. 
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with a wreath of scarlet hlossoma in her sunnj hair, and 
a bunch of the same confining the corsage of her dress ! 
I had nearly completed her bouquet to mj satisfaction, 
when I exclaimed, with some apparent carelessness, and 
a good deal of actual premeditation, ^' Dear me ! there 
are those stupid roses Mr. Grey picked. What am I 
to do with them ? " 

Gratia turned round with the loveliest glow on her 
soft cheek. '^ Oh ! you must find room for them in the 
bouquet. How pretty they are ! " 

I pretended to grumble a good deal at having to dis- 
arrange my handy-work, but managed to comply with 
her request ; and just as I had finished, Dr. Wilson's 
carriage stopped at the door. George Wilson, his eldest 
son, waited to speak to me as I ran down to the hall 
after Gratia. '' Doesn't she look beautiful ? " I said, 
as she stepped into the carriage. 

" Ah ! that's what will be said of you in a year or" 
two, Maggie, when you go to your first ball," he re- 
plied, good-naturedly, trying to console me for what he 
thought must be a terrible privation. 

" No," I said, shaking my head, "never, George." 

" Oh, true ! " he answered, laughing, " you are too 
intellectual, I know, to care for beauty." 

" No, indeed," I answered absently, " I don't despise 
beauty, for every one must love it." 

" You romantic little creature," he exclaimed. 

" You don't understand me at all," I said, very much 
annoyed with myself; and, passing by him, Hooked in 
at the carriage-window, to wish them a great deal of 
pleasure at the ball. 

The return to our usual evening's occupations was 
rather flat after all this ; and I remember how dreamily 
I sat over the fire, pretending to work at a little frock. 
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with my mind busy with a thousand things. ' Who 
would be Gratia's first partner, I wondered ? No one 
I knew, or had ever seen, but some one very charming 
I was determined it should be. Then I called to mind 
poor Mr. Grey and the noisette roses, and moralized a 
little on that head ; and then — ^I wondered if Miss Noel 
would be at the ball, and fancied how lovely she must 
look. Would even Gratia be equal to her ? And would 
Mr. Walwyn be there? But no, that was an idea 
which my imagination refused to receive. A ball-room 
in my eyes seemed no more Mr. Walwyn's element 
than it was Gratia's in Mr. Grey's opinion. 

" My dear Maggie, how long you have been over 
that little frock, and I declare it is not half finished 
yet ; and here are the servants coming in to prayers," 
exclaimed my mother, whose sotto voce conversation 
with Miss Knight had formed a soothing accompaniment 
to my thoughts all the evening. For hours that night 
I lay between waking and sleeping, expecting Gratia's 
return every minute ; and when I had at length fallen 
into a sound sleep, I was roused by the grating of the 
carriage wheels on the gravel in front of the house. I 
was in my sister's room in another minute ; and in five 
more was hearing all about the ball. 

It had been delightful. She had danced all the 
evening, and had had such good partners. " Who was 
the first ? " I eagerly inquired. 

*' Why George Wilson engaged me before I went 
into the room." 

What a great pity ! " I said with all my heart. 
By no means. It was very nice to be at once en- 
gaged. Perhaps I should otherwise have had to sit out 
the first dance." 

Then I heard a list of the succeeding partners. Some 
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I knew, and some were strangers. At last I said, '^ and 
Mr. Walwyn — ^was not he there ? " 

" No," Gratia said ; " he had excused himself." 

" And Miss Noel ? " She and her father had left the 
jieighbourhood quite suddenly. 

" And do you know, Magdalen ? — ^they say that Mr. 
Walwyn has proposed to her, and she has refused him ! " 

" I don't helieve it," I said sturdily. 

" But, Maggie, why not ? " 

Now for this I had no good reason to give ; hut that 
if I had granted credence to the report, it would have 
heen the destruction of a very feir ideal I had formed in 
my mind of the two. It was lowering to Miss Noel to 
suppose her incapahle of appreciating Mr. Walwyn. It 
was degrading to him to imagine it possible he could be 
refused. 

I am conscious that my sister described at great 
length the amusements of the evening ; but my next 
remark was, " Then it was not such a very pleasant 
ball, after all. Gratia ? " How she laughed ! 

" Why I do believe, Maggie, you have been asleep 
whilst I was talking." 

" Yes, indeed," said my mother, who had sat up until 
Gratia's return, " and no wonder. Now go to bed, my 
dear child." 

So I finished my waking dreams by pursuing them 
in my slumbers. 

" And so," said my father the next morning at break- 
fast — '* and so the Walwyns are going to run away 
from us ? " 

" Yes," said my mother ; " and for some time, Mrs. 
Walwyn says, in the note I have just had from her. 
Her son has already left, and will meet her in town, 
where she expects to be to-morrow evening." 
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" Shall you go and see her? " 

" No. This note is evidently intended to avoid a per- 
sonal interview." 

" Do jou know what Gratia says, papa ? " I inter- 
posed. My father looked up. 

** Yes," said my mother. " The report I mentioned 
to you, my dear." 

" That may, to he sure, account for this move," he 
said. " I am very concerned for them." 

My mother and he exdianged looks. My father 
sighed, and soon after left the room ; as he did so, my 
mother, turning to Miss Knight, ohserved, " Poor Mrs. 
Walwyn ! no end to her troubles." 

The lady thus appealed to shook her head mysteri- 
ously, and remarked that she was indeed a tried person, 
but that her trials were borne with exemplary resigna- 
tion, and that she was wonderfully supported under 
them. I, who, with my head leaning on one hand, had 
with the forefinger of the other been tracing a convol- 
vulus on the table-cloth, now looked up, " What troubles, 
mamma, has 'Mrs. Walwyn had ? Do you mean her 
deafoess ? * 

" That is a heavy trial, certainly, Maggie ! " 

" And manmia, besides, are they poor ? " 

" Poverty is a' matter of comparison," remarked 
Miss Knight. " It is the hour for your music-lesson, 
I believe." 

She referred to her watch, and fi:t)m that decision 
there was, I knew, no appeal ; so, " with wandering 
steps and slow," I followed my Mentoria to the school- 
room, where my mind ran incessantly on all Gratia's 
revelations of the previous night. Very thankftd I was, 
in the course of the aft;emoon, to be allowed to sit with my 
mother and sister, when I could hear further particulars 
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of the evening's diversions, whilst the chalk head on which 
I was engaged progressed not quite so rapidly as if I had 
been listening to Miss Knight reading aloud from the 
pages of her favoiuite historian, Alison. 

As it was getting rather late for visitors, Mrs. Wilson 
made her appearance, and dilated vastly on the sensa- 
tion which she said Gratia had occasioned the night be- 
fore. She had been incomparably the beauty of the 
whole room, it appeared. 

" But really, Mrs, Staflfbrd," she went on, " you must 
begin a new order of things. At the next ball you 
must yourself be your daughter's chaperone. I told my 
husband I lost half my own pleasure in the thought 
that you were not present to witness yom* daughter's 
triumph. You must allow me to call it so, Gratia," 
turning to my sister, who, half-jesting and half-earnest, 
strove to mitigate good-natured Mrs. Wilson's inordinate 
commendations. 

** Indeed, I cannot listen to such flattery any longer," 
she exclaimed ; <^ so I shall go and gather a bouquet for 
you to take home. Only deal as kindly with me in my 
absence as you have in my presence." 

And with one of her sweetest smiles she left the room. 

" Dear girl ! who could deal otherwise than kindly 
with her?" said my mother. 

" "V\lio, indeed ? " said the other. " You are most 
happy in having such a daughter. I have been dying 
to come and tell you about her, all the morning ; but 
old Lady Compton and her daughter came to luncheon, 
and I tJiought would never leave. Dr. Wilson has 
been laughing at me so. He says that he should think 
I wanted Gratia for George, but that I am so pleased 
with her conquest of Mr. Northcote." 

" Who is this Mr. Northcote ? " inquired my mother. 
" Gratia said but very little of him." 
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'* Oh, I asked all about him, that you might know if 
he was a person you would approve of." 

My mother laughed. " You form your conclusions 
very hastily, Mrs. Wilson." 

Nothing daunted, that lady continued : " Well, he 
is an Oxford friend of Mr. Ealph's — a younger son, 
though ; but he has a very nice little fortune from his 
mother or grandmother, or some of those people, which 
he came into a year ago, when he was of age. He is 
considered immensely clever, and is very much thought 
of at Oxford, George says. But the University was 
rather a second thought with him : he was intended for 
the army, but disliked the idea, and went travelling in 
all sorts of countries for a year or two ; got tired of 
that, and since his return home has been working very 
hard indeed. I never saw a man so struck with any one. 
And so Gfratia said very little about him ? I thought 
she didn't dislike his attentions, though. I shall be 
curious to hear more about it, I must say. I only wish 
Clara had so likely a prospect of being married." 

" I have never wished that my girls should marry 
young," remarked my mother. " I don't want to part 
with them yet." 

" Oh, you'll have Maggie jQi, for some years, you 
know," returned the other : " but I can tell you, you 
must make up your mind to lose Gratia." 

I meditated over those words for some time, and 
heard but little more of the conversation. I knew what 
Mrs. Wilson meant, perfectly — ^that I was not suffi- 
ciently attractive to making an early marriage probable 
in my case ; and though I was no more anxious to 
leave the home of my childhood than my mother was to 
part from her daughters, yet the idea that I was to be un- 
loved shot through me with a sharp pang ; and I recalled 
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a scene on which mj memory had long lingered as one 
of its sweetest resting-places — ^it was that which had 
fitst suggested to me how very precious a thing was 
even poor human love. 

It was in the early summer, and I was poring over 
a hook in the church-porch, which was frequently my 
study, when the sound of steps and voices near aroused 
me; and looking up, I saw my sister and Mr. Grey 
advancing slowly along the pathway. Then they paused, 
to exclaim on the heauty of the day ; and Gratia called 
his attention to the murmiu'ing of the hees in the honeyed 
lime-houghs ; and then she seated herself on a tomh, 
and he stoed heside her in conversation. It was not 
much they were saying. He was talking of the school 
which Gratia had just left, and she was showing him a 
hunch of violets which one of the children had given 
her. But as her sunny eyes were raised to his, I could 
see that beneath that blue sky, and all through the green 
earth, there existed for them at that moment none other 
than their own two selves : and I felt that it must be 
very sweet to be so dear to another, and to have another 
so dear to you. 

And so now, when having absently made my adieux to 
Mrs. Wilson, and seen the last flounce of her dress dis- 
appear through the carriage-door, I looked wistiBolly 
towards my mother, and said, '' But mother, Arthur 
Grey loves my sister ! " 

Never shall I forget the petrifying gaze with which 
mine was encountered, and how frigidly my mother's 
words fell from her lips, as she uttered the short cold 
sentence, " What do you mean, Maggie ? " 

'^ I am sure he does," I answered ; '' and sometimes 
I think she loves him." 

" I hope and believe your sister has too well-regulated 
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a mind to allow her thoughts to he so uselessly engaged 
as it appears yours are, Magdalen," said my mother, 
with increasing severity. 

I could not understand all this, and asked, '^ What 
harm have I said, mamma ? Gratia will not marry any 
one she does not love, I should hope." 

" At your age," was the reply, " your studies and 
other duties should furnish sufficient occupation for your 
mind, to the exclusion of such subjects as these." 

" What subjects, mamma ? " I persisted. 

" You grieve me very much, Magdalen," she re- 
turned, " by your whole manner, which betrays either 
extreme childishness or a great want of proper feminine 
feeling." 

That reproof cut me very deeply ; but I could not 
refrain from expressing my opinion that it was very 
great happiness to be loved as Gratia w^as. And at this 
critical juncture Miss Knight made her appearance, 
when my mother requested to know from her whether 
any novels (which were especially forbidden our library) 
had by accident found their way thither. My precep- 
tress expressed the most virtuous indignation at such an 
idea. No. She had read aloud to me last winter 
" Quentin Durward," by Sir Walter Scott, as a picture 
of the manners of those days. One or two of Mr. 
James's works had been administered to me in similar 
homoeopathic doses. Some of the historical plays of 
Shakespeare — " Julius Ccesar," for instance, and " Co- 
riolanus" — I had been permitted to peruse. Besides 
these there had been none allowed me. 

" It is very unaccountable," said my mother, plaint- 
ively. 

My dear mother ! Unaccountable that a woman should 
find in her heart the capacity of loving, without any 
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external means of making the discovery. Not that I 
had been so entirely excluded from such aids, as Miss 
Knight believed. I had all the love-scenes of '' Komeo 
and Juliet" by heart, and had a pretty familiar .ac- 
quaihtance with most of the other romantic dramas of 
our great poet. There was a shelf in my mother's room 
devoted to works of fiction, from which I occasionally 
borrowed a volume ; and when I spent a day or two 
with the Wilsons, as I frequently did, my attention was 
more exclusively devoted to the amusement of myself 
than of my friends, and duriiig those times I formed a 
tolerable acquaintance with the light literature of the day. 
I will candidly own it, I had read m(»^ novels before 
I was sixteen than ever I have since ; and poor Miss 
Knight thought, to stay my craving appetite with 
" Quentin Durward" and Mr. James. It was indeed 
binding the strong man with green withes ! 
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CHAlfTER m, 

N the day sikKseeding Mrs. Wilson's visit, 
as my sister and I sat at work together, our 
attention was attracted by the sound of 
horses advancing towards the house ; and 
leaning from the window to discover our visitors, I 
descried a party from the Tracys, including a stranger 
whom I immediately determined to be Gratia's captive 
knight. As I turned to communicate my discovery, I 
observed the skein of floss silk, she was at that moment 
preparing for her embroidery, suffered severely from the 
hurry into which her slender fingers were thrown by my 
announcement. 

I was seized with a shy fit, and made my escape. 
Leaving my sister to receive her guests, I strolled into 
the churchyard (my favourite retreat), and there pur« 
sued a course of meditations, not exactly after the man- 
ner of Hervey, amongst the tombs. I was not to be 
left unmolested. The view from my haunt was one of 
the lions of the neighbourhood, and to shew this to 
their friend was the ostensible reason of the Tracys' 
call. 

Out they all came. Gratia, bright and blushing, 
performed the part of Cicerone in the prettiest manner 
imaginable. I emerged from my retreat behind a pecu- 
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liarly grim tombfitone, and looked on at mj sister's 
triumph. Mr. Northcote was charmed with all he saw, 
and seemed to know a little of everything connected 
with church and churchyard. I hstened rather moodily 
at first, and then got interested in him. He was a £ur 
slight youth, with a keen eager blue eye, a high thin 
forehead, and a smile that was all goodness. He was 
bent on making himself agreeable, and his efforts were 
crowned with success. Gratia was ^entirely engrossed 
by him ; I hovering between the two parties, and be- 
longing to neither, could h^r also a little of what 
passed, for my mother was bringing up the rear with the 
two Miss Tracys and their very dull brother. 

The ladies were making her a profusion of compli- 
ments at Gratia's appearance at the ball. She was un- 
questionably the belle of the evening, they said — an 
assertion which their brother corroborated, when ap- 
pealed to, by the short and pithy sentence, '^ Oh ! by 
Jove ! wasn't she ? " 

It was very strange to me that my mother did not 
look displeased at all this ; and yet we had been dili- 
gently taught, so soon as we could understand, what a 
solemn vow, promise, and profession had been made for 
us by those who were our sureties. 
- What were vanities ? I began to ask myself. Alas ! 
had I pursued my investigations a little further, I might 
have found classed under this head aspirations that ap- 
peared most lofty, affections that looked fairest to me. 

^^ I must make a sketch of this scene before I leave 
Ae neighbourhood," said Mr. Northcote.* " Miss Staf- 
ford, you draw, but I dare say you have never taken, 
this view, because it is too near to you to be rightly 
appreciated. Suppose we begin together ! When may 
I come? To-morrow I am engaged to go over to 
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Maldon Priory to see the ruins there ; and I say, Tracy, 
you get me excused from that archery on Friday." 

'' Indeed I shall do no such thing," reti^^ed his 
friend ; " we have just heen persuading Mrs. Staflfbrd 
to allow her daughter to return with us tliis evening on 
purpose to attend it." 

" That would make a difference indeed," said Mr. 
Northcote, in a lower voice, to Gratia. " You say 
Yes, I hope?" 

But she did not reply, for she had turned aside to 
speak to another friend. Poor Mr. Grey ! whom I had 
never seen since I left him standing, with my scissors 
in his hand, on the dewy lawn. And now he passed on 
quickly, howing to the rest of the party. There was an 
expression of relief on Gratia's face when she lost sight 
of him, that I remarked then, and remembered after- 
wards. Her consent was obtained to the Miss Tracys' 
proposal, and for the next week I had a succession of 
Httle hurried notes from Fairwood Manor. She was so 
happy — eve^ one was so kind to her. She liked Mrs. 
Tracy so much, and they made such pleasant excur- 
sions ; hut not a word of Mr. Northcote, except that in 
describing one very (dashed three times) agreeable ex- 
peditiou, I found from her description of the arrange- 
ment of the party that he had been her companion all 
day. 

Then, when she returned home, there was this sketch 
to be made, which I thought would never be finished, 
and that we were never to have a morning to ourselves 
again. By the way, I am sure Mr. Northcote did 'more 
than half of Gratia's drawing for her, for I never saw 
such a performance of hers before or since. 

But the long vacation drew to a close, and the' days 
of Mr. Northcote's visit to the Tracys were numbered, 
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when Gratia received an invitation from the Manor, for 
which some concert somewhere or other was made the 
excuse.^ Mrs. Wilson was sitting with us when it 
amvedrand, as my sister left the room to write an 
a£Srmatiye answer, she called afiter her, ^^ Eemember, 
Miss Stafford, I am to be one of the first to be allowed 
to congratulate jou. You know," she added to my 
mother, '^ I told jou I saw at the ball how it would 
be." 

Gratia made some laughing observation, and went 
her way • but Mrs. Wilson pursued the subject. ** You 
are pleased with it, I hope, Mrs. Stafford? Indeed 
you must be. A most delightful young man, I call 
him." 

My mother tried to disclaim, but was not permitted 
by her vivacious companion so to burden her conscience. 
'' Nonsense," she said, ^' what was the use of reserve 
between such friends ? " And then my mother, after 
fidgeting uneasily for a little time, said to me, ^' My 
dear, go and hurry Gratia with Jher note. I do not 
wish the messenger to be detained." So I sought my 
sister^s room. That note seemed to have caused her 
some peiplexity, for she was sitting with her pen in her 
hand and not a word yet written. I gave the message 
as I was directed, and she began. But before she had 
finished a line she stopped, and looking up at me said, 
'' Mrs. Wilson is so foolish. Has she been saying more 
about it, Maggie ? " 

<' I have not been allowed to hear," I answered. She 
hesitated, and twisted up Mrs, Tracy's missive into all 
manner of shapes. '^ Maggie, please to tell me, did 
mamma say anything ? " 

" Not now," I replied. 

" Not now ! Then you have heard her speak of it ? " 
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" Why, m tell you exactly, Gratia, how it happened. 
The last day Mr. Northcote was here, I was in the study 
hunting for a missing volume of ' Charles the Sifth,' as 
Miss Knight supposed ; but I had got hold of ' The 
Oorsiur.' Oh ! Gratia, how beautiful it is ! that part 
where Medora — ^" 

" Well, never mind that now. Where was mamma? " 

'^ Walking with papa on the lawn, but they stopped 
first by the study window to look at the creeping roses ; 
and, indeed, I never thought of their being there, or 
noticed them at all, until I heard papa say, ' Certainly, 
a most excellent match in every way, but she seems to 
me still such a child.' And then mamma said — ' Yes, 
fihe is very young, but of course it could not be imtil he 
leaves Oxford.' And then I saw they were talking 
of Mr. Northcote and you ; and afterwards I heard 
mamma say, it would make her very happy — very happy 
indeed." 

" Did she say so, really, Maggie? Are you cer- 
tain?" 

** Quite — ^those were her words." 

Gratia took another pen, and began to write with 
energy. '^ Dear mamma ! " she said ; '^ and how happy 
she has always made us, Maggie ! " 

** Yes, very," I said mechanically ; ** but I wish she 
would let me have another governess; that poor old 
Knight grows more stupid and impracticable every day." 

'< Maggie, you are not half grateful enough to our dear 
parents," she said, earnestly. There were tears in her 
eyes. Was it altogether my perverseness had called 
them there ? 

There was, I fancied, a shade of disappointment in 
my mother's &ce, as she welcomed her daughter on her 
return from that visit. 
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No proposal had come from Mr. Northcote^ though 
we were told his attentions were every day more marked ; 
but he made Mrs. Tracy promise him an invitation at 
Easter^ by which time he said he should either be plucked, 
or have taken honours. To this, there was, I believed^ 
a little private addendum for Gratia's benefit, which sh^ 
never openly revealed. 

I met her in a state of joyous excitement, 

'* Gratia, I have great news for you ! Miss Knight is 
going to leave us. That widowed sister, whose rice- 
paper butterflies we used to be shown as such mirades 
of art, when we were children, has asked her to com/^ 
and live with her." • 

" Oh ! Miss Knight going ? " exclaimed Gratia. 
" Dew Miss Knight ! What shall we do? " 

"'Well, to say the truth, Gratia, I can't understand 
myself. This is just what I have been longing for, aU 
my life.; and now I feel quite sorry to have my wish. 
But I am to have masters for music and drawing from 
Harlingham. Is it not delightful ? " 

Gratia passed by me to seek her old friend, and I 
believe they wept together for an hour. Peace be to 
thy memory. Miss Knight, the most patient, the most 
merciful, and the most inefficient of teachers. 

On the morning of her departure she presented 
Gratia with " Young's Night Thoughts," embellished 
with lugubrious vignettes ; and on me she bestowed 
" Mrs. Chapone's Letters " and " Gregory's Legacy," 
with the marker in the chapter headed "Friendship, 
Love, and Marriage," which of course I dutifully and 
diligently studied. • 

Notwithstanding the liberty I had obtained in the 
schoolroom, that winter was not so cheery as the last had 
been. Gratia was gentler — sweeter than ever ; but her 
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mirth was subdued, and her sadness more frequent than 
of old. Then Mr. Grrey seldom or never came near us, 
but seemed entirely devoted to his parochial duties. 
Ours ought, I am sure, to have been a model parish, 
considering the care that was bestowed upon it that 
winter. And when he and my sister did meet, that 
easy calm, that quiet confidence which had before marked 
their intercourse had given place to a distant restraint, 
or a forced excitement. 

Then the absence of the Walwyns was felt and re- 
marked by us. We could ill spare them from our small 
circle. Happily for the peace of all of us, Easter fell 
early that year — ^Easter that was to put an end to all 
our doubts, all our anticipations. But even before that, 
some circumstances occurred which placed Gratia's af- 
Csdrs in a new aspect to me. 

One sofi; genial afternoon, towards the close of March, 
which appeared to have forestalled a few weeks of the 
coming month, I lured Gratia out, to take a long ramble 
with me. Our path led us along the broc^-side, on the 
further bank of which abruptly rose up the Graymer 
woods. About half a field's length from us the stream 
was crossed by a single plank with a tottering hand- 
rail ; upon this stood a group of village children, far too 
young to have been entrusted alone in so dangerous a 
locality. One of the number, an m*chin of barely four 
summers, was stretching over, to pluck a spray of wil- 
low-blossom which drooped half over the stream. 

" Those children will assuredly fall in ! '' exclaimed 
Gratia. I, intently engaged in discussing a volume of 
poetry of a school quite new to me, and to which Mr. 
Northcote had introduced us, contented myself with an 
indolent hope that their angel would take care of them ; 
when, as I spoke, my sister's fears w^re realized, and the 
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daring despoiler of the willows lost his halance, and fell 
into the turbid waters below. The stream was swollen, 
as might at that season be expected, and the current 
was in that part very rapid. 

I shrieked helplessly; but Gratia rushed forward^ 
sprung over the gate that led into the next field, and 
reached the brook at the angle of a wide detour, just 
as the child was being hurried past. Supporting her- 
self by an alder-bough that leant over the water, she 
contrived to grasp his clothes, and so supported him for 
some seconds ; but owing to the unsteadiness of the 
footing afforded her by the steep and slippery bank, and 
the force of the current below, her strength was not 
sufficient to raise him out of the stream ; and to my 
horror I now saw how slight was the branch to which 
she clung, and that it was already giving way with her. 
I closed my eyes, I could not stir, in a very nightmare 
of terror. 

My screams, however, had not been quite in vain, for 
they had been heard by Mr. Grey from afar, and he 
came hurrying up to me to inquire their cause, and 
guided by some frantic gestures of mine, in less than a 
minute he was at my sister's side, just in time to save her, 
and to complete the rescue she had so valiantly begun. 

Together they hurried to the home of the poor child, 
preceded, however, by some ragged avant couriers, who 
ran whimpering to their mother to assure her that Billy 
was drowned, and that Mr. Grey was carrying him home 
in his arms. 

Billy was not, however, so entirely lost to a sense of 
sublunary things, but that he was able to greet his mo- 
ther with a melancholy wail, when she, poor soul, rushed 
out half distracted to see ^' what had come of the child." 
And when Mr. Grey gave her, in a few words, a narrar 
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tive of the circumstances connected with his rescue from 
a watery grave, she seemed at a loss how to express in 
Any degree her gratitude to hoth his deliverers, and 
finally summed up a sense of their united excellence as 
follows : — 

** But, as I says to Marshall, they're made for one 
another is Miss' Stafford and our Mr. Grey." 

And somehow it appeared to me, that neither of the 
parties alluded to seemed much to dislike the conclusion 
to which Mrs. Marshall had arrived ; though Arthur 
Grey turned aside to ei^unine a geranium that stood in 
the window, and Gratia suddenly hecame very urgent 
with Mrs. Marshall to prevent any ill effects that poor 
Billy's immersion might have upon his system. And so 
we three returned to the rectory with all possible speed, 
to send a supply of such restoratives as the cottage did 
Bot afford ; and no remark was made by either of us on 
the opinion advanced by Mrs. Marshall ; but I believe 
it formed the teict of a discourse of which I was shortly 
afterwards an uninvited auditor. 

This was how it fell out : A bowery path skirts the 
south wall of the churchyard, and is itself bounded by 
a tangled coppice, beneath the steep bank of which 
rushes a noisy stream. . Midway up this bank there is 
a delightful old willow, whose twisted and maltreated 
branches form all manner of luxurious couches, and 
' thither I used to carry any very &vourite book which I 
wished especially to enjoy. Here then I was perched, one 
day soon after this adventure ; a volume of'' Macaula^s 
Essays" lay upon my knee, but there was a sheet of 
paper between the pages and a pencil in my fingers, 
with which I was jotting down some very rough notes 
— not from the book. No, I was essaying the use of 
a gift which I was beginning tremblingly to hope that 
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I possessed. This so engrossed me, that though I was 
aware that voices in very animated conversation were 
near me, and though from time to time words and sen- 
tences reached me, it was some little while hefore I was 
conscious who these speakers were, or what was the 
purport of their conversation, when my attention was 
suddenly roused hy hearing Mr. Grey exclaim, with 
energy, "What that poor woman, in her simplicity 
uttered, was the very hope I had heen deluding myself 
with, until — ^" 

Last autumn was, I helieve, the period that limited 
his hopes ; but what a situation I was in ! Could I caU 
out "Mr. Grey, don't go on — ^I am here?" The 
branches completely concealed me from sight. Should 
I descend at once to view, I didn't know what effect 
that might have upon the nerves of those two, or, in- 
deed, upon their ftiture fate. Gratia murmured some- 
thing, and Mr. Grey went on: " Nor should I even 
now have spoken but for a circumstance which at pre- 
sent I do not feel authorized to mention to any one but 
yourself." 

Upon this I got desperate. The idea seized me, I 
might succeed in letting myself down the bank uiiseen 5 
the channel of the stream being at this point very wide, 
and the water shallow at the edges ; so grasping, as far 
out as I could reach, an overhanging branch, I dexter- 
ously swung myself down without detection, though with 
rather a loud splash, which I was amused to find, frx)m 
something Gratia let out afterwards, she attributed to a 
water-rat. I picked my way along the large pebbles 
that lay about the water's edge until I reached a fisher- 
man's path, by which I ascended the coppice at some 
distance from the spot where I had left my sister and 
her swain making their confessions. 
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.' I could not understand their tactics after this. Mr. 
Grey announced that he was going away, on a visit to 
some friends ; and Gratia became very unlike herself, 
restless and moody. She talked a great deal to me 
about the painfiilness of having to decide between con- 
flicting duties ; and when I maliciously inquired why, 
as the burden of responsibility weighed so heavily, she 
did not choose a directeur, Mr. Grey, for instance ? she 
was seriously angry with me for the. first time in her 
life. ' 

The evening before Mr. Grey's departure he came to 
take leave of. us, and my father must needs read out 
from the Times the Oxford class-lists, and there, sure 
enough, in the first class was to be found the name of 
Francis Northcote. 

. Gratia listened quite steadily, but I could see that it 
cost her an effort to do so ; and as for Arthur Grey, the 
hasty glance he stole at her appeared perfectly to satisfy 
him. .«* ' 

But poor Mr. Northcote ! He came in due time to 
the Tracys, and the very day that foUowed his arrival 
he sent a note requesting an interview with my father, 
which was instantly accorded him, as my mother in an 
under-tone informed Gratia, who grew very pale and 
compressed her lips, and came and looked over my draw- 
ing ; and my mother being summoned away at the mo- 
ment, I looked up, and said — ** WeU, Gratia, what do 
you mean to do ? " 

" Oh ! Maggie, if I only knew what was right. 
What should you do ? " 

I broke my pencil, and spoilt the bit of foliage on 
which I was engaged. 

" I should take Mr. Northcote," I said* 

" Mr. Northcote ! But why, Magdalen ? " 
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<< Because I like him best," I emphatically replied. 
She saw my meaning, and coloured yery deeply. 

^' You see, Maggie, mamma wishes it, and so does 
papa ; and I am sure he is much too good for me.'' 

" As good as Mr. Grey ? " I asked. 

Gratia sat down and ooyered her face with her hands* 
^< I see I must decide for myself," she said. Then^ 
after a little consideration. '^ No, I will let circum- 
stances guide me. Circumstances often afford the best 
due to lead us out of our difficulties." 

Circumstances, so it happened, did befriend her, and, 
in consequence, disappointed some others. When Mr. 
Korthcote's affairs came to be laid before my father — 
and he very candidly expounded them before asking 
leave to plead his cause with my sister herself — ^it ap- 
peared that, though he was able and willing to make a 
considerable settlement on her, aU his present income 
was swallowed up in some unaccountable manner, and 
an immediate marriage was out of the question. Still 
my £a.ther gave him very freely his consent to obtain 
Gratia's hand should she herself return his feelings. He 
let ha: know, however, before she saw Mr. Northcote, 
the state of his affairs, and I fancied she was not urged 
to accept him. I saw him from a root-house, where I 
was lying perdu, leave the rectory, and before he passed 
the gate, cast such a long — ^long look all around. I 
felt, at that moment, of Corporal Trim's way of think- 
ing : ^^ ^ I thought love had been a joyous tiling/ says 
my uncle. ^ Sometimes it is the most serious thing in 
the world, an't please your honour,' quoth the corporal." 

But these events rather rudely shook certain heroic 
opinions that I had formed on many subjects : for in- 
stance, I had been quite persuaded of the utter worth- 
lessness of money — ^vile dross I as I inwardly termed it. 
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Now, I thought, if Mr. Northcote had heen as rich as 
we helieved. Gratia would have married him ; because 
he is poor he is refused ; yet he is just the same in 
himself now as he was last year, rather better, in fact, 
for he has taken a first class. 

Then I began to suspect that love in real life and in 
novels was a different thing ; that people made for one 
another, as Mrs. Marshall phrased it, very frequently 
contrived to live contentedly and happily apart ; that 
to give up a preference was not, in all cases, the very 
awful catastrophe I had imagined it; that life was 
clothed neither in the glowing radiance nor in the outer 
darkness with which my fancy invested it, but had a 
very quiet, common-place, russet suit, for every-day 
wear, which it was ill to despise, but which I shuddered 
at the idea of its assuming. 

Again, I had believed inconstancy to be the most 
heinous offence, and inevitably doomed to condign pun- 
ishment ; and of inconstancy I could not acquit Gratia ; 
yet, for all this, here was she tasting all the honey- 
sweet of love ; for shortly after these passages, that 
mysterious sentence of Mr. Grey's, which I left him to 
finish as I made my descent from the willow-tree, was 
explained. He had at that time received, from a cousin 
of his, a sort of half-promise of a living not many miles 
from our home, the incumbent of which was well stricken 
in years. This promise was in the course of the sum- 
mer confirmed, and he then came forward, urged his 
suit, and was not rejected. 

I was sincerely sorry for Mr. Northcote, for I much 
liked what I had seen of him, and, besides, I considered 
that Arthur Grey had acted rather foolishly in absent- 
ing himself so much whilst his rival was pushing on the 
siege with vigour. I thought — 
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" He either fears his fteite too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to put it to the test 
And win, or lose it all." 

However, my opinion on the subject was not asked, 
and was therefore not given ; and all that year I had 
the edifying employment of watching the calm happi- 
ness of the promessi sposi* 

Certainly, 1 cannot now say that I think Gratia acted 
either wisely or kindly by her two suitors ; but she erred 
in such simplicity and innocence, that it would have 
been hard if she had suffered very severely for it. No, 
I am afraid that the image of Mr. Northcote did not 
intrude itself as frequently and upbraidingly as it ought 
to have done upon the visions of Arthur and herself. 
There was some vague idea of their marriage being de- 
layed imtil the death or removal of the clergyman to 
whom Arthur was to succeed. Under other circum- 
stances their engagement would not have been very pru- 
dent ; for Mr. Grey's private fortime was but slender, 
and Gratia had, whilst my mother lived, nothing but her 
share of the sum for which my father had insured his 
Hfe, and which, of course, was of no present avail. Mr. 
Grey, however, expressed himself as perfectly contented 
with his portionless bride. And had she not woman's 
best dower — beauty and gentleness ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 

While the landscape round it measures." — L'Allbgho. 

(PKING came again ; and I had, one soft- 
morning, been employed by my mother on 
6ome little errand of mercy to a poor woman 
who lived qn the outskirts of our parish. She 
never very graciously received our gifts, and evidently 
considered every attention as but her just due ; and per- 
haps she was right. She had wrought diligently in her 
generation the work given her to perform ; and were we 
any of us fulfilling our measure of duty more, if as 
faithfully ? But the rich man is apt to expect very warm' 
acknowledgments from Lazarus for the crumbs that fall 
from his table. 

** I've not seen your papa," she began, " not this 
many days. And Mr. Gbey — ^he's too much taken up 
now, I suppose, to think of poor Margaret." My father, 
seldom allowed more than a week to pass without 
visiting her. I believe Mr. Grey was afraid of her 
scoldings. 

" Well, Margaret, I dare say you'll see papa one of 
these days, and I think you will like this sago. Gratia 
made it for you herself, and put plenty of wine in it, and 
she hopes it will do you good, she says." 
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" Eh dear ! The sight of her fece would do me much 
more good ; but I suppose I have seen the most of her 
that I shall in this old world." 

*^ Mamma put up this tea and sugar. It is white 
sugar, Margai'et." 

'^ Hem ! I'd rather now if it had been a drop of crean^ 
I can take mj tea without sugar, but I do love a little 
cream." 

" Oh 1 well, Margaret," I exclaimed, quite pro- 
voked, "there's no pleasing you to-day. I wish I 
hadn't come." \\ 

" I'm sure I wish you hadn't, Miss, giving yourself 
all this trouble," she replied, with an air of the hum- 
blest resignation. 

*^ I don'^jiund.that, I am sifre," I said, ** if you onlj 
wouldn't be so cross, and scold so." 

" Ah ! it's theni as has known trouble that can feel 
for those that is in trouble. There's Mr. Walwyn, 
now, and his mother — ^we poor folks see the miss on 
them." 

These Walwyns ! their troubles again. What could 
it be ? I was on the point of asking, but checked my- 
self, as I remembered my mother had on a'former occa- 
sion rather waived the subject ; and I would not obtain 
through another channel the information she had been 
unwUHng to impart. But I thought and thought of it^ 
as I pursued my homeward way. \ 

As I turned into the fields by the brook, I encoun- 
tered my mother, who had come to meet me, and for 
some time we walked together in silence. I was think- 
ing of the years, not so very long ago, when I had so 
loved to run at her side, and gather the daisies in those 
very meadows ; and I longed to take pleasure in daisies 
again. So I stooped down, and plucked one of the pretty . 
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blosBomB ; but it would not look as it did formerly. It 
was not now a single self-contamed gleaming earth- 
star, but a collection of little yellow florets, surrounded by 
white rays ; and I could not help myself piii^ing it to 
pieces, to analyze its parts. What the connexion was 
in my mind I cannot say, but I broke out quite abruptly, 
** But, mamma, what troubles have the Walwyns ? " 

My mother was a little puzzled by this sudden ad- 
dress ; but after an explanaticoi of what had occurred at 
old Margaret's, she replied — 

'^ My dear, they have been a very unfortunate family. 
Mrs. Walwyn is a deserted wife." 

'' Mamma,'' I exclaimed, '< what do you mean ? I 
thought Mrs. Walwyn was a widow.'' 

" No, my dear," die answered ; " her husband is still 
living, but in a foreign country. It is now many years 
since he left her. The younger Mr. Walwyn was then 
at college, with every prospect of winning the highest 
honours ; but he left immediately, that he might sup- 
port his mother under her great affliction ; and from 
that hour he has devoted himself to her. This is the 
reason of your fEither's great esteem for him. He says 
his conduct was so very noble, sacrificing inclination to 
duty." 

** How strange it seems," I remarked, " to have lived 
always amongst these people, and yet to have known so 
little of their real life ! " 

" They were," continued my mother, ** when I first 
married, the people of greater consequence in the county; 
but the elder Mr. Walwyn's headlong extravagance re- 
duced them to what you now see. They have but a 
moiety of Mrs. Walwyn's fortune, which ludkily could 
not be made away with entirely. She was the heiress 
of the Graymers, and the Court belongs to her : but 
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even out of her narrow means I hear she makes a very 
liberal allowance to her worthless husband." 

'^ Just tell me, mamma, about the Noels. Did Mr. 
Walwyn propose to her ? " 

" To Miss Noel, my love ? It was so reported, but 
I scarcely believe it to be true, for I think your father 
would have known something of it, had there been anjr 
foundation for the report. Certainly, the circumstance 
of the two families leaving the countty at the same 
time, gave some colour to the rumour ; but there is 
another circumstance that makes it highly improbable. 
A sister of Mr. Noel's, a beautiful and tal^ited, but very 
unprincipled woman, was the cause of poor Mrs. Wal- 
wjn's heaviest trial. She had the misery of seeing her 
preferred before herself by her husband ; and to her she 
owes her present unhappy situation. There naturallyr 
was ever after a great distance between herself and the 
Noels, though there had previously been a particular 
ihtimacy between them." 

What a disclosure was that conversation ! Life looked 
as different after it, as the daisies did to me now, to what 
they had done in the days of my childhood. I had only 
been looking on the suiface of society hitherto. Every 
one around me might have a hidden history, far away 
out of sight. Was I myself the same being that I ap- 
peared to the eyes, fond or careless, that looked upon 
me ? I never cared much for novels afber this : there 
was sufficient romance in daily life. And meanwhile my 
heart had opened to a most passionate love of Nature. 
Summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, came alike 
fiill-handed with beauty. The clouds opened endless 
vistas of loveliness ; the winds and the waters breathed 
unearthly music. Moonlight was a hallowed mystery ; 
imd at noonday I was in communion with the Parsee. 
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Every leaf that opened, every flower that fell, had a 
secret message to my soul. I have lain awake, and re- 
joiced in it, whole nights, to catch the first note of the 
waking birds, or mark the rose-clouds that gather round 
the gates of morning. And when the sun hung, round 
and red, over the western hill, he seemed to me to pass 
into some shadowy shore, some world that is not. 

Not a winter gleam, not a smnmer shadow, but I 
caught and treasured up. The woods were fairy Icmd, 
the meadows paradise. What shall I say more? To 
those who have felt with me, my words are poor ; to 
those who have not, they' are unintelligible. 

As a very natural consequence of aU this, I took to 
making verses — ^poetry, as I fondly deemed them ; t. e. ' 
I strove, for my own gratification, to reproduce in words 
the emotions that so thnUed me in this contemplation 
of the aspects of Nature. 

My diction was feeble, my phrases often quaint and 
cramped ; for the rhymes perplexed me, and there was 
a want of object and consistency in my efiusions that I 
was painfully sensible of; still, through all these defects, 
there gleamed the image that I sought to enshrine ; so, 
though the gift was but poor, the altar that sanctified it 
was there, and that was enough for me. 

I showed my compositions, to no one. I wrote for 
myself, not for others. And now I sought Nature not 
for her own sake merely, but as a quarry for my muse ; 
and Gratia being much engaged in her own interests, 
and my father and mother in those of all the parish, I 
had abundant opportunities for long dreamy rambles amid 
the woods and pastures of our rural home. 

It was on my return from one of these, that I was 
sauntering along a shady by-road, separated by a low 
wall from a tangled wilderness, called by courtesy the 
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pleafiure-grounds of Graymer Court. Thej had at some 
remote period been laid out in the height of the pre- 
Tailing taste, but were now a confused labyrinth of turf- 
walks and eyergreen hedges, winding their devious way 
amongst knots of flowering shrubs, masses of trailing 
creepers, and quaintly-shaped parterres, aU overgrown 
with old-fashioned bulbs and perennials. I paused be- 
side the mossy old wall overhung with ivy. ^^ I wonder 
how it looks beyond ? " I thought ; '' pe]4iaps I could 
get the key if I went to the house." But then I must 
be escorted by the gardener or housekeeper; and I 
wanted to live an hour in imagination, peopling those 
green alleys and stiff parterres with beings of my own 
creation. Just beyond where I stood,, there was a thick 
growth of ivy, that covered several feet of the wall, the 
sturdy stem twisting and knotting amongst the stone- 
work with tenacious grasp. I had often made my way 
up more difficult ascents, in days when birds' nests and 
blackberries were a temptation to me. I looked around, 
to see that I was unobserved ; and in another minute I 
was scaling the ladder, time had treacherously let down 
for my assistance. The stones, too, had given way in 
many places, so as to afford me a sufficient footing ; and 
soon I was nestling like a blackbird amongst the ivy 
sprays on the wall-top, and tasting all the sweetness of 
stolen waters, as I gazed down into that sunny plea- 
saunce below — ^not now, however, solitary, for my move- 
ments roused the attention of some one who was passing 
along the broad gravel-walk beneath ; and as he lifted 
his head to discover the intruder on his solitude, my eyes 
met those of Mr. Walwyn. 

It was very provoking, and yet I laughed. He did, 
too, in surprise. 

« Why, Magdalen, this is an unexpected pleasuroi 
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and not a very usual mode of entrance to these regions, 
is it?'' 

" I am dread^j ashamed of myself/' I answered 
from mj elevated post. '^ I hadn't an idea there was 
any one here ; but such an irresistible wish seized me to 
look at this dear old garden, that I employed the ftrst 
means that offered for its gratification. The wall isn't 
so very high, indeed, Mr. Walwyn," I added, deprecat- 
ingly. And from the garden side it certainly was not, 
for the turf-border that divided it from the wall sloped 
nearly half way up it. 

'^ Having accomplished so much, you will not shrink 
from ihe descent, I hope," he said, as he offered me 
bis hand; and with his assistance I was soon safely 
landed. 

*' How you are gro¥m," was his first remark, as I 
stood beside him very vexed, and yet with a glow of 
happiness about my heart. 

** Consider how long you have been away," I returned. 
** We have missed you, oh, so much ! " 

** How long is it, Magdalen ?" he asked. 

*' Not far from two years ; and there has so much 
happened." 

** And yet to find you bird-nesting on my return ! " 

And he smiled. 

** Now don't say anything more of that, please," I 
exclaimed, dreadfrdly afraid Arthur Grey should get 
hold of the story. '^ You are going to remain here now, 
I hope. And when does your mo^er come ? " 

" I expect her in a few days," he replied ; <* I only 
came down first, to see everything prepared for her ; 
and we shall neither of us, I trust, run away from our 
old friends for a long time again." 

Then followed some inquiries after the party at the 
Rectory ; and then my companion began : 
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^^ And now, Magdalen, tell me some of the wonderfal 
events that you say have happened m my absence ? " 

*' Well," I said, * * there's one of the Wilsons married." 
• " A great event, I dare say, in Fainvood," he rejoined. 

" That is to say, no great event in your eyes. You 
are just like me, Mr. Walwyn ; I never care the least 
for the Fairwood news. I can't bear Fairwood, or the 
people belonging to it." 

" I am sorry to hear that," he replied gravely ; " and 
why?" 

" Why, Mr. Walwyn, what can it be to me whether 
^£400 or X500 a year was Sophy Wilson's settlement ; 
or if her husband's name was really Smith, only he 
chose to spell it Smyth ? Or what on earth should I 
care, if old Lady Compton took Mrs. Tracy's maid 
without a character ? Then why should it trouble me, 
if Mrs. Tracy is, as they say, manoeuvring for her 
son to marry her rich niece. Miss Holder ? And I am 
sure that, as far as I am concerned, that young lady is 
perfectly welcome to flirt with her cousin, merely to 
bring Captain Damer to the point." 

Mr. Walwyn was silent for a little while ; then he 
said, " Certainly, these things are, as you say, very 
trifling, very unedifying; but I think we should be 
careful how we despise others for the narrowness of their 
sympathies, their exclusively local interests. Has it 
ever occurred to you, Magdalen, how inflnitely mean 
and foolish the aflairs of empires and the wisdom of 
sages must appear in the eyes of angels ! Yet from 
them we look rather for compassion than contempt." 

" But indeed," I said, " I cannot take pleasure in 
such society. Do you think it possible I can find any 
profit in it?" 

" Bemember," he answered soMy, ^' that there once 
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"was One who waa forty days in the wilderness with the 
wild beasts ; and that there angels ministered unto 
Him." 

I would not yield without a struggle, and rephed that 
I could not beheve but that a person must degenerate 
who was continually exposed to such pitiful influence. 
Again he paused. before he replied, and then he said — 

^^ I do not agree with you, Magdalen ; I belieye that, 
if with a single mind you sought the good of others 
rather than your own, you might raise those with whom 
you associate to your own level, instead of being your- 
self drawn down to theirs." 

I smiled somewhat contemptuously at this ; but he, 
as if replying to his own thoughts rather than to mine, 
repeated half aloud — 

'* There's not a star the heavens can show. 
There's not a cottage hearth below, 
But feeds with solace kind the willing soul- 
Men love us, or they need our love." 

" Ah ! " I said, " there I quite agree with you. The 
cottage hearth does supply kind solace. I love the 
poor — at least — " and I hesitated. ^^ I must qualify 
even that assertion, I am afraid. I love some of them, 
Mr. Walwyn. Will that do ? " 

'^ I suppose I must accept it," he answered, smiling. 
" But I have broken in sadly on your narrative. Now 
pray go on with it." 

^' Ah ! I have kept the honne homhe to the last — 
Gratia is engaged to Mr. Grey." 

'< Indeed, I am rejoiced to hear it. I must call and 
congratulate all parties, for I think all are entitled to 
congratulations." 

" But, Mr. Walwyn, she refused such a charming 
maQ — ^you can't think. I suppose I may tell you. So 
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clever^ so agreeable he is, I can't imagine how Bhe eonld 
have rejected him ! " 

'< What a pity he had not tried his fate with the 
jomiger sister, Magdalen, instead .of the elder ! " 

<< I should not be sitting here talking to you, if he had." 

'' Then that is a contingency I can by no means de- 
sire. Where did Gratia meet ihi^pneux chevalier ?" 

<< At her first ball at Fairwood Manor, just when you 
left the coimtry." 

What made Mr. Walwyn turn aside so quickly as I 
spoke ? ** He was a college friend of young Tracy's," I 
continued. '' His name is Korthcote." 

<^ What ! is that the Northcote who so distinguished 
himself at Oxford last year ? " 

'^ Yes, the same. Can you &ncy Gratia being so 
fooUsh ? " 

" He certainly was a prize," he replied ; " but I ap- 
prove my friend Gratia's constancy much more than I 
do the love of distinction that shows so strong in my 
present companion." 

^' You are not more flattering than you used to be." 

" Nay, don't be oflPended, Magdalen. Believe me, it 
is the very highest compliment that can be paid you, 
when your friends are not afraid of speaking the truth to 
you of yourself." 

" Then please don't pay me such excessive compli- 
ments for the ftiture," I returned. " A lower order of 
praise is incomparably more agreeable." 

" Poor Miss Knight ! " he rejoined. " What lost la- 
bour have been all her endeavours to reduce your ojHnions, 
or tlli expression of them, to the safe paths of common- 
place. By the way, you told me our old friend has 
left you. I might have guessed as much, frx>m the mode 
in which our interview began." 
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** Well," I answered quickly, " her departure has 
been attended with one happy consequence at least ; it 
has been the means of my having greater advantages in 
the way of masters than I had ever dared to hope." And 
in fact there were masters, both for music and drawing, 
unusually good for the provinces, settled at the neighbour- 
ing town of Harhngham ; and of their instructions I had, 
since Miss Knight's departure, availed myself; besides 
which, I had, when on a short visit with a relative in Lon- 
don,made the most of my time in improving myself in my 
favourite accomplishments. When I told him this, he 
congratulated me on the fulfilment of what he knew had 
been an ardent wish of mine, adding he hoped to be 
allowed to judge of the results of all these advantages I 
had been enjoying. 

" I scarcely like to ask you," he continued, " but 
come and try if my poor moUier's piano is quite too bad 
to allow of my forming any idea of your improvement." 

We had been sitting during the greater part of this 
conversation on the grey steps of the old sundial that 
formed the centre of the garden. Close to us grew, in 
untaught profusion, a bushy cluster of syringa : and I 
have loved the perfume of those white blossoms fix>m 
that hour. And now I rose and followed my companion 
to the house. Even that desolate abode participated in 
the summer sheen. Through the long narrow stone 
passage that from the cavernous porch led to the dim 
interior, shy sunbeams were straying, and wavering 
shadows danced. The roses peeped through the narrow 
casements, like blooming youth gazing with smiling 
brow into the mournful mysteries of life. There wasi^i 
air, too, of preparation, prospective of the return of the 
lady of the mansion, that was in itself an unspoken wel- 
come ; and as my guide opened sofbly the door of the 
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drawing-room, where the light waa streaming through 
the richly-stained panes of the deep oriel, investing the 
forlorn apartment and its faded fittings with a gorgeous 
glory, a tide of pleasant memories rose in my heart, and 
I could not refrain from saying, '' I am so happy that 
you are returned again." He stopped as we were ad- 
vancing up the room, and said — 

'^ Those are kind words, Magdalen, and words that I 
needed to hear." 

After a little time he added — 

<' I ahnost feared my mother would have lost the 
little friend who cheered and soothed her so ofren in hy^ 
gone days ; hut I see that hope is ofren a truer prophet 
than fear." 

I sat down to the piano. It was not a very modem 
instrument, nor very much the hetter for having been so 
long unused ; but my soul was so exalted that hour, 
that I believe it lent somewhat of its energy to my 
fingers, and I was conscious I had never played so well 
before. I stole through a dreamy Lied or two, and 
burst forth into the thrilling strains of Eossini's Cujus 
Animam, Mr. Walwyn was greatly pleased, and so 
expressed himself. His mother was an exquisite musi-« 
cian ; and her son inherited her taste, though he had 
never cultivated the talent. 

" And now you must let me hear you sing," he said 
at length. *' I have not forgotten the duets that Gratia 
and you used to sin^ on those happy winter evenings at 
the Eectory." 

I was always less courageous when singing than play-» 
ing. I chose, therefore, a simple ballad, but a great 
favourite of mine : it was Thekla's song, and the first 
notes assured me. The room was delightful for singing, 
and my voice in excellent order ; but as I glanced to- 
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wards my companion, to see if he were as satisfied as 
myself, I was struck bj the depth of expression in his 
face, and in his voice too, when, as I concluded, he said, 
<< Would joa sing that again to me, Magdalen ? " I 
repeated it, wondering in myself to see him so deeply 
moved. Ah ! in how many strong . and tender hearts 
does not that song find an echo ? — " I've lived and Fve 
loved ! " It is the story of so many, of whom the world 
would never believe it. 

I prolonged the symphony a little ; and then — ^what 
prompted me to do it ? There was an old air that I had 
loved from a child, to which it had pleased me to set 
words of my own composing, affixing to it a motto, from 
an author who at that time was making me wonder — 
'^ Speech is silvern, silence is golden ;" and into this I 
stole : — 

" We lingered in the meadows 

BeneauL the rising moon, 
And watched the quivering shadows 

Across the tall grass strewn ; 
The lambs had left their bleating, • 

No more the cattle lowed ; 
But the river kept repeating 

A soft sons, as it flowed : 
And a hushed and holy feeling 

Was all around us shed. 
Whilst the silence seemed revealing 

What our lips had left unsaid. 

Chill was the autumn morning, 

And grey the autumnal sky ; 
The robin's song gave warning 

Of winter drawine nigh : 
Among the fading flowers 

Whue fast the brown leaves fell, 
How sad a tryst was ours ! 

We met to say — Farewell ! 
But from that word of parting 

We shrunk with speechless dread, 
Whilst the silent tear-drops starting 

Told all we left unsaid. 
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• 

When yean were past and over, 

How dreary, ana how long ! 
Ko more as girl and lover 

We met amidst a throng : 
A careless crowd and trifling, 

And light we seemed as they, 
Our sighs with laughter stifling, 

We spoke in accents gay. 
Keen was the recollection 

Of happiness all fled — 
Of crushed and quelled affection ; 

And this we left unsaid." 

** Surely I know that air," said Mr. Walwyn, ap- 
proaching me, as I concluded the first verse. 

^' I dare say you do," I replied a little consciously ; 
and I know there was a considerahle tremor in my yoioe, 
and I did not do justice to myself or my song either, 
for I felt Mr. Walwyn's eyes were fixed on me ; and as 
I, raising my own, met them, I saw they were smiling 
very much, though his mouth was quite grave. 

'' And since when have you become a poet, Magda- 
len ? " he asked. 

" How did you discover me ? " I returned, rather 
vexed. 

" By your manner," he answered. " You are by 
no means a finished dissembler. But why are you 
annoyed ? I assure you I think your verses suit that 
pretty air far better than the words upon which it was 
originally wasted." 

Still I was vexed. Why had I admitted him into 
that cherished secret of my life? Why had I bared to 
his gaze that sacred hope to which at times I raised 
presumptuous eyes, that I was a poet ? I could not un- 
derstand the impulse that had led me, as it were, to lay 
down my treasures at his feet. I know now how poor 
they were to offer. But they were my best, 

I rose from the piano ; and as he closed it, he said. 
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'^ You Tnll come and play to me oflben, as jou have done 
to-day, Magdalen — ^will you not ? " 

" Yes," I said ; " but indeed you must have the 
piano tuned before I again perfonn/' I was sorry for 
tfie words as soon as they were uttered ; for I marked 
the slight flush that rose to my companion's brow, as he 
replied — 

^^ That is very true ; this instrument is altogether too 
worn for even such gifted fingers as yours to extract 
harmony from it." 

" Papa has given me such a beauty," I said. " I 
will play to you as long as you please on that, if you 
will come home with me." 

He smiled, thanked me for the invitation, and told me 
that I had read his thoughts, for he was waiting for it. 

How he was received ! What joy was in my father's 
aspect as he held out his hand to him ! and how more 
than cordial was my mother's greeting ! and Gratia's 
face looked more simny than ever; and sincere pleasure 
lighted the grave, dark eyes of Arthur Grey. And how 
I noted all this. Oh, folly ! it seemed to me my triumph. 
And he — ^how ready was his sympathy for the interests 
of each and all ! and how in his slightest words there 
was a reality and life that made itself felt by every heart ! 
Oh ! happy, happy hours, of which even the memory is 
BO dear! 

At length he claimed my promise ; and I was able, 
in the voice of sweet music, to breathe something of 
what was nassing in my soul ; and at the close I could 
look up, and catch his beaming, gracious smile, and 
listen to his rich, deep voice, speaking far more than 
words of praise, for he talked to me of music as one 

^* Who in his heart of hearts can hear. 
What to her own she deigns to tell." 
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And when he left, and I looked out into the moonlit 
land, it seemed glorified hj^his presence. There — I 
will not write another line in King Camhyses' vein, if I 
can help it. Gratia came up to me. 

'^ Maggie, how well Arthur looked this evening. Did 
you not think so ? " 

'^ Yes/' I said, ^' I had remarked it. And he really 
must, Gratia, have looked extremely well, or we should 
not have observed him beside Mr. Walwyn ! " 

She broke forth into a low musical laugh. ^^ Dear 
old Maggie— -dreaming as usual." 

I looked up, quite mystified. '^ What are you laugh- 
ing at?" 

'^ At you, dear. The idea of comparing Arthur and 
Mr. Walwyn ! " 

" Oh ! of course there is a great difference," I re- 
plied. 

" I should think so," said Gratia. " I thought I 
never saw Arthur look so handsome ashedii^this even- 
ing ; and that is an epithet I should never dream of 
applying to Mr. Walwyn." 

" Oh, no ! " I answered quickly. *' His face reminds 
me of what Froude says of Cardinal Pole—* one whom 
we may dream of, and image to ourselves, and never hope 
to meet.' " 

As I spoke my sister laid her small hands on my 
shoulders, and gazed mirthfully and archly into my 
eyes. " So that is it, Maggie. You appear to have 
found your vision, however, without any very long 
search." 

I shook her off. " You are so foolish, Gratia. I am 
quite in earnest." 

" So I perceive, indeed," she said ; and pressing my 
cheek lightly with her lips, she lefb me. 
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Gratia vaa miab^en. She had not at alt divined my 
feeUngs, liiough she imagined ehe had. Idid not in the 
least regard Mr. Walwyn as of the same nature as one 
of ourselves, and had as mueh idea of falling in love witii 
him, as with St. George of England or St. Denis of 
Fraoce ; or, not to make invidious distinctions, wi& any 
other of the Seven Champions of Christendom. 
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CHAPTER V. 

** I loTed to choose and see my path ; but now 

Lead thou me on. 
I loved the garish day, and spite of fears 
Pride ruled my will." — Ltsa Afostolica. 
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[O my eyes at this time even Mrs. Walwyn 
itore something of the beatified aspect in 
which I beheld her son, though she in truth 
was nothing more than a very gentle Christ- 
ian woman. She had, however, in my childhood, a 
good deal noticed me ; and I the more highly prized 
her regard, knowing myself to be by no means a gene- 
ral favourite. One night her rettoi home was an- 
nounced to us by the bells of Graymer church ringing 
a pensive chime ; and the next'' morning, before any of 
our party had left their rooms, I was standing on that 
self-same wooden bridge, the scene of Billy's adventure, 
gazing up at the Graymer woods, and above them 
catching sight of the tall, clustered chimneys of the old 
house, now bathed in sunshine. I lingered a little while, 
to revel in the beauty of the landscape, and to listen to 
the tender song of the running water, whilst my heart 
joined in its melody. It was one of those blest moments 
of youth, when the heart is all in harmony with Na- 
ture's most joyous mood; when the sunshine is not 
brighter than our existence, no tint of flower or tree 
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fresher than our feelings, when the hreeze roves not 
more freely than our fancy, nor the hirds carol more 
exultingly than om* hopes. 

I heard the sweet-toned hell that was always rung at 
the hreakfast-hour of the Court, and hastened my ap- 
proach through the wood- walk, fringed with the wood- 
sorrel's mystic leaves and fragile flowers. My inquiries 
after Mrs. Walwyn were satisfoctorily answered hy the 
servant, who told me she was now at hreakfast in the 
oak-parlour ; and thither I accordingly proceeded. It 
is a long, low room, with heavy heams, &nd oak wain- 
scot, with two narrow deeply-sunk windows on one side, 
and a third at the further end, looking out on the flights 
of stone steps which form the access to that side of the 
mansion, and run down to the g&rden helow. The turf 
is only a little helow the sills of the side-windows, hut 
then slopes suddenly up from the clump of laurels that 
intervenes hetween, so that light and cheerfulness are 
scarcely the characteristics of that a|)artment ; Jbut on 
this morning, unahle entirely to resist the mfluence of 
the glorious sky, there was a softened hrilliancy diffused 
throughout it, that was well in accordance with the pale, 
patient face, that was rdised with an expression of most 
kindly welcome, as I sprung forward, and threw my 
arms around the mother of my hero. He had not yet 
made his appearance, and we had a long talk on family 
matters hefore his advent. There was Gratia's history 
to be related, to which Mrs. Walwyn lent her deepest 
attention. It was a narrative fraught With interest to 
her simple woman's heart. ** But, Mrs. Walwyn," I 
continued, ^' I must say, I think that Gratia was wrong. 
Now that she is out of trouble, I don't mind saying so." 

As I spoke^ the door opened, and Mr. Walwyn ap- 
peared. 
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** Is not this kind of Maggie?" asked hid mother. 
'* She has been the first, of all our friends, to welcome 
me." 

<* It is just like Magdalen ; quite what I could have 
expected from her," wa« hi8 reply. 
. *' I don't think you readily forget old friends," he 
added, turning to me. 

Those words, few and trivial as they were, and the 
smile that accompanied them, would have repaid me, I 
believe, for my early walk, had it been a most irksome 
pilgrimage instead of a pleasant ramUe. 

*' 1 was not by any means prepared to see you the 
yoimg lady that was announced to me," she continued. 
'< I had forgotten the change which so short a time as 
it is since we left this neighbourhood would make in 
you at your age. Besides, I had no idea you would 
ever be so tall as you are ; and, my dear, you must let 
me tell you how much you are improved. Come, Cecil, 
you must second that remark of mine." 

" You and I praise differently, dear mother," he 
answered. ^^ My best conmiendation of Magdalen is, 
that she is so little changed. What were you saying 
in disparagement of 'my favourite Gratia just now, 
though, as I came in?" he said, addressing himself 
to me. 

A sort of jealous fancy took me, as he uttered that 
word favourite; but I replied quietly, " Your mother 
and I were discussing her refusal of Mr. Northcote ; 
and I say that she should never have allowed it to come 
to that." 

" Oh ! you will think differently one of these days. 
You will, learn the triumph of a refusal — of sending a 
man into the wide world to break his heart for your 
sake," 
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" Nonsense !" I said. " You know Gratia had no 
such unworthy motive as that. It was to meet the 
wishes of mj mother she went as far as she did." 

^' And surely that motive was not to be condemned, 
dear Magdalen?" said meek Mrs. .WaJwyn. 

" Well," I returned, " if the motive was a good one, 
the results were altogether evil. For my part, I be- 
lieve the better people's motives are, the more widely 
they go astray." 

" Indeed !" said Mr. Walwyn. " That is a novel 
and cheering doctrine ! Where do you learn your phi- 
losophy, Magdalen?" 

" From my observation of life, and the study of my 
own mind," I answered, no ways daunted. 

^< A most wide field of research, truly t and an in- 
fejlible guide you have chosen-^^in yourself?" 

" I can find no better," I replied ; " none who will 
be so patient and so candid with me." 

" Poor Magdalen I " He said it with that low, sweet 
laugh of his ; and yet there was a touch of actual com- 
passion in his tone. 

" To what motive may we attribute your visit this 
morning?" then he asked. 

*^ Not to a good one, for I came to please myself." 

'< Nay, it was a good impulse that your heart re- 
sponded to. You are better than you believe yourself, 
you see.*' 

" It was very good of yon, I am sure, my dear," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Walwyn, " to take so long a walk be- 
fore breakfast. I ooly trust you will not be sadly 
knocked up to-day." 

** Oh ! the walk was a real pleasure, dear Mrs. Wal- 
wyn, even if I had not had the happiness of seeing you 
at the end of it.. But I wiU not detract from my own 
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merit. There was some real self-denial, I acknow- 
ledge, in getting up so early. That is a practice for 
which I have no inclination." 

^^ Ah ! you are all lazy people at the Eectory/' said 
Mr. Walwyn. ** \ dare say they are not at hreak&st 

yet." 

" You were not down when I came, rememher." 

He smiled. " Well, follow my precepts then rather 
than my practice ; for you have not the same excuse 
that I have for not setting you a hotter example," he 
added, as his mother rose to find her netting. '' Ah I 
Magdalen, you are in the golden age yet, and know 
nothing of peaceful night, * as the tomh where grief 
should sleep.' Until you have known sorrow, you can 
never know half the hlessedness of sleep.*' 

He spoke in a low tone, just helow the pitch in which 
Mrs. Walwyn's infirmity enahled her to take part in the 
conversation ; and I replied in the same key — 

" ^ Half of the life of the most wretched is gladdened 
by the soothings of sleep.' I remember how much I 
was struck with that idea when first I met with it. But 
there is a painful thought connected with it, too : the 
happy maa loses half his happiness ; for I don't heUeve 
there is much difference in the dreams of either. There 
are but few, I should think, like that German dreamer, 
who can link together the visions of day and night." 

" Nay," he replied, " if the blessedness of sleep con- 
sisted in the prolonging of day-dreams, I should be 
inclined to reverse that epithet. Whatever tends to 
sustain and strengthen those is very far indeed &om a 
blessing." 

He spoke earnestly, and, as it seemed to me, like one 
who had been, in early life, roused from those 

" Shiidowy toys, 
Aerial hopes and pensive joys," 
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by the strong grasp of actual sorrow. After a short 
pause, he whistled to a beautiful dog with long silken 
ears and feathered paws, that lay like a statue in the 
sunshine. 

" Here, Tasso, old fellow ; I have not introduced you 
yet." 

** What profanity to give your dog such a name, Mr. 
Walwyn ! " 

** On the contrary, Magdalen, that is fame." 

I laughed. "Is it?" 

^^ Yes, as much fame as Mozart's airs ground on a 
hand-organ, or whistled by an apprentice boy down the 
street* It is a name made known." 

" Is fame worth having then, Mr. Walwyn?" 

" What do you think, yourself?" 

" Yes, but not according to your definition." 

" Will you furnish me with a better ? " 

^< It is the outward and visible sign of a good deed 
well done. It is the rushing of the troubled waters at 
a spiritual presence." 

^^ Oh, Magdalen I not always," he said. " It is not 
always an angel, with healing on his wings, that stirs 
the stagnant pool of human society. It may be the 
whirlwind, breathing pestilence around, that furrows its 
surface; or the pebble flung by an idle hand, that 
spreads its rippling circles fiiom side to side." 

** You mean to say that &me is the common pro- 
perty of wise men and good, of knaves and fools ?" 

He smiled. "Fools do not commonly win fame, 
but notoriety ; but fame is undoubtedly more frequently 
-won by the destroyer of nations — ^the scourge of God — 
or by the self-seeking, self-pleasing man of intellect, 
than by those of whom, if our eyes were opened, we 
might well exclaim, as those of Lycaonia did of old. 
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< The gods are come down to us, in the likeness of 
men I 

" Yet," I said, " were fame so poor a thing as you 
helieve, could it enflame so strongly as it does the no- 
West minds?" 

" Not quite the noblest," he said, " or, at least, it is 
their last infirmity ; or, perhaps, what we style the lo¥e 
of fame in them is the sense of immortality so mightily 
prevailing, that they would fain bestow it on the crea- 
tion of their own souls — ^the work of their own hands. 
But, above all, I believe them to be animated by that 
^ divine afflatus,' which works in the intellectual, as faith 
in the spiritual existence — * I believed, and therefore 
did I speak.' '' 

I shook my head. *' Nay, with some few men in 
earnest, it may be so; but how divinely some men 
write, whose lives are very human indeed." 

^* Yes," he answered, " because the intellectual per- 
suasion, be it ever so strong, is not in itself sufficient to 
work a moral effect. But the merely intellectual man 
is not one of those noblest minds of which you spoke. 
However, aU I want to persuade you of is, that desire of 
fame is not the prevailing n^otive in great minds ; in- 
deed I believe it very rarely is, in those who accomplish 
anything worthy of fame. But here I am, you will say, 
like our old friend Beynard, looking with longing eyes 
at the rich clusters that hang just beyond my reach, 
and, not content with expressing my own contempt of 
the unattainable treasures, using all powers of persua- 
sion to restrain Beynardine from endeavouring to obtain 
them. * Not worth the trouble,' he says — * poor eating, 
these muscatels ! The purple grape on the hill yonder 
might repay you for a little fatigue ; but as for these, 
you may take my word for it, sour — sour I assure you.' 
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** No," I replied, " I do not suspect that to be your 
feeling, because jou know that, as a woman, such dis- 
tinction is dtogether beyond my grasp J 

^' Magdalen ! And you are a poet ! 

I made a gesture of impatience, and went on : 

" Had I been a man, not your words would have 
deterred me from entering the lists. Oh ! Mr. Wal- 
wyn, had I been you, I would have accomplished some- 
thing — I would have won myself a name. I " 

He was looking out over the chestnut tops, into the 
dear blue, and now interrupted me. ^* Would you so, 
my dear child? So might I, but for that which I 
valued more than a great name." 

" What?" I asked, eagerly. 

** A good conscience," was his calm reply. 

I was silent;, for what my mother told me of his 
sacrifice of University honours at the call of duty, flashed 
across my mind ; and though I felt I could not have 
acted as he had done, yet I could not but respect in him 
that sense of duty which appeared the governing in-* 
stinct of his life. 

At length he siud — *' Don't flatter yourself, Magda-< 
len, that the desire of fame is not in your heart, because 
as a woman you believe it to be beyond your attainment* 
It is there ; and as you cannot satisfy it by a world- 
wide reputation, you will appease it by the narrower 
distinction won in a petty circle. You will be first in 
your, society ; nor do I deny that you deserve to be so, 
only don't greatly value the prize when you have obtained 
it, nor grieve to find it perish in the using." 

His words displeased me. *^ Mr. Walwyn, you are 
unkind to judge me so harshly, when you have scarcely 
seen me since my childhood." 

He was softened at once^ ^^ I never meant to grieve 
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you, Magdalen. I spoke strongly because I know your 
nature, which I have watched and studied aJl your life, 
to be too good by far to be wasted on a poor ambition. 
Forgive me if I expressed this conviction too strongly. 
Kesentment was not formerly one of your character- 
istics." 

Ab he spoke, his mother, who had left us a little be* 
fore, returned to the room. '' My dear Cecil, Meredith 
has come to speak to you about the Manor Farm at 
Compton Malherbe." 

<< Why," I said, '^ that is the parish that has been 
promised to Arthur Grey. I was not aware that you 
had any property there." 

" Not now,'* said Mr. Walwyn, hastily, as he left the 
room. His mother sighed. " No, not now, but once 
the greater part of that property belonged to us ; and 
Cecil is very anxious to repurchase this farm, which is 
for sale. He has denied himself much, in order to 
redeem this part of the estate : but it seems that, as a 
boy, he always greatly admired it ; and, to be sure, it 
is a sweet picturesque spot. You have never been 
there, my dear, have you ? " 

I said that I had not, but that I had always felt a 
good deal of curiosity about Gratia's future home, 

'^ It is many years since I have been there," she con* 
tinned, '^ but I remember our all going for a long day 
there, one summer ; and the Noels were with us." — 
She stopped suddenly, as if that recollection had not 
been intended for my ears, and I turned the conversa- 
tion by enquiring after her collection of dried flowers, 
and asking if she had made any additions to it in her 
absence; and we were soon deep in the mysteries of 
botany, and I was called on to deliver judgment on 
several very doubtful species^ and books were consulted 
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and specimens compared, and hoxa after hour passed on, 
and fomid us still engrossed in our employment, when 
the door was thrown open, and mj companion was 
wannlj greeted hj familiar yoices, for my mother and 
sister, attended hj Mr. Grey, had walked over to the 
Court to welcome Mrs.' Walwyn on her return home. 
Arthur soon went in search of Mr. Walwyn, and Gratia 
playfully reproached me with having stolen a march 
upon her. 

'^ She had so much to enlighten me upon, hefore you 
and I met again, Gratia," said Mrs. Walwyn, " that I 
think it was very considerate in her to come and warn 
me of some of the changes that have taken place in my 
absence. 1 might otherwise have been all unprepared 
with my congratulations, though Cecil had, to be sure, 
given me a hint of your happiness. Dear Gratia, it can- 
not be greater than my wishes for you would have it be.'* 

Gratia received these kind speeches very prettily and 
blushingly, and I was speculating on all the unhappy 
marriages before which precisely the same good feelings 
had been expressed, and marvelling how Mrs. Walwyn, 
with all her sad experience of life's lottery, could con- 
tinue to express herself so hopefully as she did." 

" Indeed, dear Mrs. Walwyn, I expect to be very 
happy," said my sister, simply. 

" Do you?" I exclaimed, rousing from my reverie. 
Her beautiful eyes expanded. 

" Oh, Maggie I what can you mean ? *' 

" Oh, you will be as happy as most people,*' I said ; 
" but how much is that ? " 

My mother looked, as she always did at my odd 
speeches, grave and hurt, as if they were a personal 
reflection on herself; but I believe my words struck too 
true a chord in the blighted heart of M^. Walwyn ; for. 
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with a slight contraction of the hrow, she rose hastily, 
and said — '^ I have not looked at my garden yet, and I 
fear it has run sadly wild. Mrs. Stafford, if you are 
not too tired, shall we take a turn round it?" and my 
mother assenting, she left the room to prepare for her 
walk. Scarcely had the door closed upon her, when 
my mother addressed herself to me, in accents of rebuke. 
** You will be considered very eccentric, Maggie," she 
concluded by saying, " if you indulge yourself in this 
thoughtless manner of speaking." 

'' Dear mother, it is because I speak my thoughts," 
I said — " not because I speak without thought." 

** Why should not your sister be happy?" 

*^ Bather, why should she ? What her life has been, 
that it will be, vrithout hope or prospect of any other 
than what she already knows." 

Gratia raised her glowing face at this. '' And what 
more could I ask of a kind Providence, Maggie, than 
that my life should keep as gentle and peaceable a 
course as hitherto it has ? Have I not the love of so 
many? so many that I may love? And" — and the 
blush deepened as she spoke — " and Arthur ! " 

I went and kissed her. *^ You are far too good to 
understand or to sympathize with me. I revere from 
my heart your sources of happiness ; but they are not 
sufficient for me. Would an Arab think it happiness 
to find himself established in a well-appointed west-end 
mansion ? And what would be the feelings of a Bel- 
gravian Duchess, introduced, as her future home, to 
one of the tents of Kedar ? Well, I am an Arab in 
heart; and this happiness doled out by weight and 
measure — ^this living au jour la jowmU is not to my 
mind — ^that is all. I must have some deep well of 
bliss, finding its centre in my own nature ; strong emo- 
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tionsy that shall bear my soul resistlesslj along. I want 
to drink deep of knowledge, and to worship with all my 
powers, not to train roses and trim caps with Valen-' 
ciennes." 

I had held Gratia's hand firmly in my own, as I 
spoke; and she looked half frightened at my vehe- 
mence. 

" Where is your religion, Maggie ? " said my mother, 
awfully. It was a very right — ^ right question in 
fact, but not the right moment for putting it. Happily 
I was spared giving a reply, by Mr. Walwyn's return, 
and the adjournment of our party to the flower-garden ; 
and there the cloud soon passed away from Gratia's 
clear brow, and my mother relaxed into a smile, as 
Mrs. Walwyn offered to share with her some of the 
floral treasures with which she had returned laden to 
her home. 

As we wandered amongst the overgrown parterres, 
we were joined by the gentlemen, and I heard Arthur 
Grey asking my sister what Mrs. Walwyn said to the 
Wilsons' invitation. And then she was told that a party 
which had been talked of, for some weeks past, to 
Maldon Priory, had been delayed until her return, in 
the hope that she might be induced to join it. Like a 
person unused for some time to enter into society, she 
at first found insurmountable difiiculties that would pre- 
vent her accompanying us ; but Mr. Walwyn cleared 
them one by one away, till there was not a single loop- 
hole left for her to escape by. For himself, he had, he 
said, an engagement on that day. 

" And so," I said to Arthur Grey, with whom I was 
walking behind the rest — '^ and so we are actually to 
go to the Priory, with all those Wilsons." 

" As it is their party," he replied, " I should scarcely 
imagine they would be left behind," 
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** I wondfer," I remarked, *' they had not, instead, 
proposed a pic-nic at the * Crown ; ' or they might, for 
a variety, have had tea in the best bed-room instead of 
the drawing-room ; it would just as well have answ^*ed 
their purpose as the expedition they project. They 
would all of them have talked just as fast, and made 
even a better dinner, or enjoyed still more ' the cup that 
cheers, <Src.' To be sure there would be one disadvan- 
tage in my arrangement — ^it would not be so appro- 
priate for ^e display of their bonnets ; but then again, 
on the other hand, Clara might appear in an evening 
costume, and afford us the benefit of that gorgeous sash 
I saw her choosing, when I was last in Fairwood." 

*' How absurdly you talk, Maggie !*' said my bro- 
ther-in-law elect. " You know you always enjoy a 
day at the Priory yourself; why not suppose it to be as 
great a pleasure to the "Wilsons?" 

" Ah !" was my reply ; " to Newton and to New- 
ton's dog, * Diamond,' how different a universe ap- 
peared — " but, ere I finished my quotation, an officious 
rose-spray had laid hold of Gratia's light dress, and 
"brought our party to a stand-still ; and Mr. Walwyn, as 
he bent to release her, said, in a low voice, intended fi)r 
me alone, ^' I am glad to have been made acquainted 
with ydur estimate of yourself, Magdalen, thus early. 
I might have been led into some fatal errors, in the 
course of our acquaintance, but for this happy hint." 

He spoke half jestingly, and yet his words planted a 
sting in my heart that I could not forget through the 
rest of our visit, and that haunted me all through our 
walk home along the flowery meadows, though I picked 
a quarrel with Arthur Grey, before we left the wood 
walk, for no other purpose than to drown the recollec- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, whilst they thought of dining." 

Goldsmith. 



|NE bright morning Mrs. Walwyn's carriage 
stopped at the Eectory to take mj mother 
and myself to the Priory; Mr. Grey accom- 
panying my father and Grratia. 

" I wish," said my mother^ as soon as we were settled 
— " I wish you could have persuaded Mr. Walwyn to 
join us this morning." 

" I don't think," she answered^ " these kind of par- 
ties are quite to Cecil's taste." 

" Ay," thought I, " he preaches what he cannot* 
practise." 

" And besides," she continued, " he really has an 
engagement to-day that he could not well have post- 
poned. He has gone over to Compton Malherbe about 
a farm he means to purchase there." 

I sank into a profound meditation. I imagined the 
worthy incumbent of Compton Malherbe disposed of, 
and my sister settled in the Parsonage. Of coiu^e I 
occasionally visited her, and equally of course this pro- 
perty of Mr. Walwyn's required constant personal super- 
intendence ; and so it fell that our intercourse became 
more frequent and intimate than even now it was. Kot 
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that there was a shadow of sentiment (in the common 
acceptation of the phrase) in these my speculations. A 
mere love-passage was far too common-place, now that 
by my sister's example I knew what love in daily, life 
was : I mean what was its outward seeming ; for to the 
blessedness of its hidden existence my eyes were, through 
the weakness of tiie symbol, blinded. So I pictured to 
myself Mr. Walwyn taking a lively interest in me, and 
aiding and encouraging my intellectual culture, whilst 
I foUowed with the deepest reverence and most implicit 
submission his guidance. A sort of Platonic Abelard 
and Heloise, in fact, I shadowed forth for my own 
edification. And in tiiis profitable employment I was 
so engrossed as to be unheeding of the brightness of 
the day or the beauty of the landscape through which 
our way led, though I believe they Were insensibly 
blended with my dreamings, for somehow it was always 
summer-time at Compton Malherbe. How agreeable 
I made myself to my companions may be believed; 
but tiiey had parochial affairs to discuss that as en- 
tirely withdrew their attention from the beauties of na- 
ture, as the vagaries of the imagination did mine. 

A turn in the road brought to view the lovely old 
ruin, situated on a broad green meadow at some littie 
distance below ; brought to view likewise two carriages, 
containing the Wilsons and some friends, Fairwood 
people, and others on a visit with them. 

" Oh that odious Edmund ! " was my first exclama- 
tion. Dr. Wilson's second son was the object of my 
especial abhorrence ; and he really was a singularly un- 
pleasing youth. He believed himself to be a wit and a 
genius, and had actually imposed upon his family to that 
extent, that they were equally persuaded of it with him- 
self. 
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" Dear me, Maggie ! little Edmund used to be such 
a favourite of mine/' said Mrs. Walwyn y '* he was such 
a droll little fellow." 

<• •' < Oh ! bliss of child-like innocence and loTCi 
Kept to old age,' " 

I thought. '' And yet, is it bliss to be deluded into be- 
lieving Edmund Wilson to be anything else than a most 
disagreeable lad ? " 

The object of my animadversions approached the car- 
riage, grimacing in a way peculiar to himself ; and, after 
a hasty salutation, began a string of worn-out witticisms 
on our good fortune in having so fine a day for our pic- 
nic, declaring he had always religiously abstained from 
speaking of it previously by its own proper name, only 
indicating it as the Ides of March or the Greek Kalends, 
or by some other equaJly novel and appropriate peri- 
phrasis, believing that a contrary mode of proceeding 
would have ensured for us torrents of rain ; not but what 
he feared at that m<mient he saw clouds arising. '^ Don't 
be alarmed, Mrs. Walwyn : it is only on the brow of 
Miss Magdalen Stafford." He was in full career, when 
a hand laid on his shoulder put him aside from the car- 
riage window. 

'* Why don't you assist the ladies to alight, instead 
of detaining them with this nonsense, Edmund ? " said 
his eldest broths* 

" Because I would not for the world deprive you of 
the opportunity of displaying your proficiency as a carpet 
knight," he returned with some malice, and looking very 
hard at me. ^' Miss Magdalen Stafford, we know, 
considers your attainments in that line to be pretty con- 
siderable." 

This was in return for some rather sharp rebukes 
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vi^ith which I had more than once greatly discomfited 
Edmmid, when indulging himself in his flippancidl\at 
his brother's expense ; for to him he considered himself 
immeasurably superior. I belieye that I looked more 
than a little cross, for George contrived to detain me, after 
handing out the other ladies, to say, " Surely you don't 
attend to that foolish boy. I hope at least you do not 
form your judgment of me upon Edmund's version of 
me." I answered coolly that I generally formed my 
opinions very independently of others' ; and least of all ^ 
upon any subject was I likely to be influenced by the 
opinions of his brother. By that delectable individual 
he was soon called off to aid in the arrangement of the 
dinner, the grand climax of all such entertainments; 
and I joined Mary Wilson, the plainest and quietest of 
the three unmarried sisters. She began remarking on 
the heat of the day, and expressing the greatest anxiety 
to reach the shade. Shelter from heat, appeasing of 
hunger, rest from fatigue, repair of injured apparel, or 
lamentations over the same — ^how largely do these enter 
into one's reminiscences of a party of pleasure ! to those 
of such members of it, at least, who are not engrossed 
by some more interesting object than the sight of the 
i*uin or the view of the landscape, which is the osten- 
sible purpose of the reunion — such an object as Harriet 
Wilson seemed i() find in the gallantries of Mr. Maynard 
Taylor, or that silly little Maria Scott in the fooleries of 
Edmund, to which her laugh appeared as appropriate 
an echo as, according to Mr. Pope, the sound should be 
to the sense in good verse. She was now helping, or 
pretending to help, in conveying a hamper of wine down 
the hill, with peals of the most inaio laughter every 
moment bursting forth. 

^^ How unmeaning, how absolutely idiotic is laughter. 
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when the cause of it is unknown to us ! " I remarked 
to mj companion. " It is like shutting our ears to the 
music, and looking at the dancers." 

" I have never tried that," she answered. " Dear me, 
I am afraid that the sun is fading my pai^aspl. Is it not 
a sweet colour? Sophy hrought it me from London. 
You can't think what a heautiful honnet Mr. Smyth 
gave her hefore she left home ; of course she has not got 
it on to-day, though I think the one she has on very 
pretty. Doesn't she look quite different to what she 
did ? I never think married people look the same as 
when ihej were single, however short a time they have 
been married." 

" She looks very well," I said ; " the cares of life 
don't seem to tell much on her yet." And I can re- 
member that she was looking very pretty, and smiling 
very much. 

" I am sure she ought to look well," said Mary seri- 
ously. " As mamma says, she is a very fortunate girl." 

" Why ? " I asked. " Because she is married ? " 

" Yes ; and married so well." 

" Do you know, Mary, I should not think myself by 
any means unfortunate if I never married at all ? " 

Mary opened her eyes. '^ That is something quite 
new in you, Maggie. I am sure, when you told us of 
Gratia's engagement, one would have thought there was 
no other way of happiness in the world but in marrying 
Mr. Grey." 

" Which would have left all the world but Gratia in 
a somewhat unfortunate plight/' I said shortly. '< But 
I am older now, Mary." 

'' How much ? " asked my companion doggedly. 

" Well, wiser then, I have thought more, and learnt 
a great deal by all this. And now tell me^ why should 

o 
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Sophy be at all happier in Mr. Smyth's villa at Hamp- 
stead; where you say she never sees him all day loDg> 
than with your merry party in the old house at Fair- 
wood?" 

" But it is her own," said Mary, sagely. 

" Hem ! I don't think that is a sufficient ground of 
happiness, Mary." 

" But Mr. Smyth is so fond of her, and so proud of 
her." 

^< That is something more to the purpose, perhaps." 

'' You talk exactly like an old maid, Magdalen : I 
think you will be one." 

^*' On second thoughts, that is not what I should wish, 
either," I said. '^ I should not Hke to feel that sort of 
inferiority which the sense of being overlooked gives 



one." 



" Then what is it you want, Magdalen ? " 

" Nay, you are not my confessor, Mary. Only this 
much I will tell you — ^that I believe there is greater 
happiness in life than in the happiness of marriage." 

'< I think, really, that you do not speak in a right 
manner, Maggie." 

'^ Perhaps not, Mary. Here is a beautiful spreading 
sycamore, with a turfy mound beneath. You can rest 
there whilst I go and explore a little." 

And so we parted. I wandered along a seldom- 
trodden pathway towards the northern side of the build- 
ing, where the voices of the merry-makers beyond could 
not reach, or came softened by the distance. Sitting 
down on a fragment of stone, that had once been richly 
carved, I gazed on the scene before me. I am wrong. 
It was not on the scene before me that I looked, though 
that might have attracted me to itself. The meadow 
was bounded by the windings of a slow murmuring 

i 
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stream, whose clear biown waters had been a little 
&rdier expanded bj the hand of art into a miniature 
lake, that reflected on its placid bosom the hill-side 
that rose gently from its banks, fringed with low- 
spreading oak-^es at the water's edge ; but as it 
receded thence, the trees became more varied and 
more thinly dispersed, till, half-way from the snmmit, 
they terminated in an irregular belt of scattered birch, 
whose drooping tresses waved lightly to the mountain 
air, and made graceful shadows on the sunny turf. 
Beyond, the fern was springing ; and, above all, the 
heather, just beginning to blush with blossom, crowned 
the summit. No other building but the ruin was visible 
from the point I had chosen ; and the impression con- 
veyed by tiie long, narrow valley, entirely closed in by 
hills of varied outline, was that of the deepest and most 
complete seclusion. And my thoughts were away in old 
days, when holy men had sought in these solitudes the 
peace denied them by the troublous times wherein their 
lot had been cast ; and I was impressed by the steadfast- 
ness of purpose and energy of will whereby they had won 
from the desert so &ir and pleasant a resting-place-^ 

** — a home for prayer and love. 
And fiill harmonious praise." 

*' It needs not outward circumstances, then," I 
thought, '^ but a resolute heart and a clear vision, to 
weave an enchanted web from life's poor threads." And 
then, by degrees, as I looked at the scanty reliques of 
former beauty left by Time, or the new loveliness that 
he had relentingly bestowed upon the Priory, I seemed 
to see it as it rose fair and perfect from the hands of its 
first architects ; and I sympathized in the triumph of 
success with which they looked upon their labours, and 
felt how fair a record they had left of their toiL I had 
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brought my sketch-book with me, but I determined on 
transferring to its pages, not a transcript of the scene 
before me, but the image it suggested ; and I was busj 
replacing soaring pinnacles, and filling up the broken 
space of the flying buttresses, and restoring to the win- 
dows their fantastic tracery, when my pleasant employ- 
ment was rudely broken in upon by the appearance of 
Edmund Wilson, who came to summon me to dinner, 
which had been prepared in an octagonal room that had 
once been the chapter->house of the Priory. 

*' You must receive me, Miss Magdalen," said the 
herald, " in the capacity of dinner-bell, or, more pro- 
perly I should say, dinner-beau." 

I cast on him a look of ineffable scorn, and passed on ; 
but, he thinking it a pity to waste so choice a piece of 
wit, I heard him soon after retailing it for the benefit 
of Maria Scott. But not all my dignity could avail to 
repress the laugh that burst from my lips when, com- 
ing in view of our party, dispersed in groups around 
the ruins, I beheld Dr. Wilson oflfer his arm to Mrs. 
Walwyn, and lead her off as if to his own cosy dining* 
room, with its bright flock-paper and well-polished 
mahogany furniture ; whilst my father followed in his 
wake with Mrs. Wilson, who, however, politely made 
way for my mother, escorted by her son George, the 
rest of the party pairing off in like manner. Edmund 
was offering himself as my cavalier ; but I declined his 
poUteness, saying I wished for a little to forget the con- 
ventionalities of life, and imagined it was in a great 
measure with that design we had determined on eating 
our dinners in this peculifir style. As I passed my 
sister and Mr. Grey, I said, " Well, Arthur, was I quite 
wrong? Might not all this have been just as well ac- 
complished at * The Crown ' as here ? " 
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I was still more confirmed in my opinion as the 
banquet progressed, which might have been defined as 
a dinner-party without soup and fish. I secured to 
myself a seat near a vast fissure in the wall, where a 
magnificently traced window, the fragments of which 
were scattered on the outside, had once shed jewelled 
light upon the grave heads who had assembled here in 
high debate. Through this I gained a sidelong view of 
the smiling country without. My view was occasionally 
obscured by Mrs. Smyth, who had {^aced herself deli- 
berately in front of the window, with her back to the 
view and her face to the company. I remarked upon 
the beauty of the scene from which she so relentlessly 
excluded herself. 

*' It is very pretty," she replied ; " and I assure you 
I am making the most of my time in order to carry back 
a recollection of the dear old country when I leave it 
again. But I wish Mr. Smyth loved nature more than 
he does. Now he says he has never seen any ruin that 
ean equal the architecture of the Eoyal Exchange ; and 
he cannot understand that there is any difference be- 
tween the music of a hand-organ or Julien's band ! 
He says, if the tune is the same, where can the difference 
be?" 

I saw Mary fidget a good deal at my being made 
acquainted with these very striking proofs of Mr. 
Smyth's indifference to the beauties of nature. 

'^ But he is a great reader, is he not ?" she asked. 

^* Oh he reads the Times every day, and he takes in 
the Economist, and he has so many pamphlets on the 
currency, I declare I can scarcely get a word out of him 
some evenings. And I cannot understand the Funds, 
though indeed I have tried." 

Pr. Wilson observed, '' I wish he had come down 
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with jouy my dear : there is a sad defidenej of gende- 
men in our party." 

Which last sentiment I inwardly echoed, with espe- 
cial application to Edmund. 

" Well," said Mrs. Wilson, " I did my hest to se- 
cure some of the officers, hut unfortunately they were 
all engaged to the cricket-club at HarUngham. I am 
very sorry it should so hare happened, Magdalen." 

" Poor Maggie !" said my father ; " why should your 
condolences he especially addressed to her, Mrs. Wil- 
son?" 

'< Why I thought, to say the truth, Mr. Stafford, that 
Magdalen was looking a little ennuyeeJ^ 

My mother looked reprovingly at me, as if she would 
say, ** Seem to enjoy yourself, if you do not." But 
Mrs. Wilson continued — 

" I know, when I was a girl myself, I thought no-^ 
thing of a party without a sprinkling of red-coats !" 

Now was it not provoking thus to be treated as a 
mere " young lady " — ^a sort of dancing dervish in white 
muslin, dedicated to the worship of a fetish bedecked in 
scarlet cloth and golden epaulettes? I sighed wearily 
— ^^ Sidonia spoke quite truly : 'the age of ruins is past ; ' 
else we should not so inseparably connect the idea of 
mouldering halls with pigeon-pie, and flirtations with a 
crumbling cloister." 

'^ I should think the former tenants of these premises 
kept a rather better ceUar than that respected old Pater- 
familias/' exclaimed Edmund Wilson, in a loud whisper 
to his brother ; and at the same time holding up his 
glass, with the air of a connoisseur, as he glanced mean- 
ingly at his father. He was silenced for a moment by 
the grave manner in which George replied; but his 
spirits speedily revived, and to such an extent that I 
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had the satisfaction presently of hearing my father 
remark to Arthur Grey — "They really should keep 
that hoy under. He is becoming quite insufferable." 

After dinner we again dispersed to amuse ourselves 
according to our different tastes. Mrs. Smyth asked 
me to walk with her to the lake that I have before de- 
scribed ; and thither^ with George Wilson in our train, 
we bent our steps. There was a pretty little boat lying 
at the edge, and he proposed rowing us across in it — 
a proposition to which I gladly acceded. Not so Mrs. 
Smyth ; she vowed nothing should induce her to entrust 
herself upon the water under George's auspices. I 
have often observed the low rate at which sisters fix 
their brothers' capabilities ; but then, to do them just- 
ice, the brothers return them the compliment with in- 
terest. 

" Don't let her frighten you, Miss Stafford," said 
George. " I assui*e you I am a very safe oarsman." 

" Yes, dear, I would not for the world keep you from 
going," said Sophy. " Now I will help you in ; and 
here is my shawl for you." 

As she spoke, that dreadful Edmund came bounding 
towards us. 

" I will steer," said he, and was leaping into the boat. 

^' Then I don't go," I said, decidedly ; and drawing 
hack, I saw George's look of distress, and rather en- 
joyed it. 

" You are not wanted here, Edmund," he said. " Go 
back, now, that is a good fellow !" 

Edmund suddenly relapsed into docility, but, imme- 
diately I was seated in the boat, commenced a series of 
absurd comments upon the tete-a-tete he had so nearly 
interrupted; throughout all of which I preserved an 
immobility of aspect worthy of a Sphynx, though I 
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could with pleasure have seen the waters close over his 
head. George rested on his oars when, ahout half-way 
across, we neared a little islet all embowered with hazels 
and blossoming elder-trees ; and then I gazed long on 
the lovely scene, until at length breaking the silence we 
had hitherto maintained, I said— 

" I have not made myself very agreeable, I know; 
but I have been enjoying the beauty that stu*rounds us, 
too greatly to speak.'* 

He smiled as he too roused himself from a reverie. 
" I don't know from which of us the apology ought to 
have come, for I have been as absorbed as yourself; 
though perhaps my thoughts have not been following 
the same channel exactly as yours." 

" No," I said ; " I could well believe that." 

" Why ?" he asked, quickly. " I am not the prosaic 
creature you think me to be, or as I know I must ap- 
pear." He spoke with a sudden animation ; but pre- 
sently added, with a sigh — ** But engrossed as I con- 
stantly am with the hurry of business, it is a wonder 
that I can remember that life is not all labour, nor gain 
its only gladness." 

" No," I said ; " there is no way of idealizing such a 
life as yours must be, but by proposing to yourself some 
very noble end for your exertions." 

" I confess," he replied, laughing, *' I should be 
content with something less than a very noble end for 
their reward." 

" Then," I said, " you will grow year by year more 
earthly. Except you aspire to the highest, you will 
sink to the lowest." 

" I believe I should laugh at any other girl who spoke 
so seriously as you," he answered, " because I should 
think she was merely talking for effect ; but it is very 
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different with jou. I know you to be sincere, and that 
you do not impose on me a heavier burden than you 
lay upon yourself." 

Ought I in honesty to have accepted his praise? 
What was the end to which all my thoughts and efforts 
tended ? Self-exaltation and self-pleasing, I reply in 
bitter humiliation and abasement of spirit. But when 
at the conclusion of our little voyage, as he handed me 
on shore, he said, '' I will not forget your kindly warn- 
ing, I will not become of the earth earthy," I remember 
my heart swelling a little with the pride of influeuce, 
which is, without question, woman's most legitimate 
field of empire. 

It was, after all, with a sense of weariness and dissa- 
tisfaction that, on our return home, I was watching the 
Runset-clouds gather in the west, and trying to arrange 
my scattered thoughts into a metrical form; when a 
horseman rode up to us, at the sight of whom my lan- 
guor was at once dissipated and my gloom dispelled. 

" Have you had a very agreeable day, Magdalen ?" 
asked Mr. Walwyn, after saluting the two chaperons. 

" Charming," I replied. ** Could you not have 
guessed as much ?" 

"From your aspect? No, I should scarcely have 
so interpreted it. What did you do with yourselves ?" 

"Exactly what nobody cared to be doing— except 
once, when all alone I dreamed a little." 

" * Never less alone than when alone,' is decidedly 
your motto. So that is all your record of a day's plea- 
sure?" 

" Not quite all !" And I pointed to my sketch-book. 

" Lei me see it," he said ; " may I ?" holding out 
his hand for it. And I, without any Airther explana- 
tion, showed him the sketch, in whidi imagination had 
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for the most part guided mj pencil. He regarded it 
for a few moments with a rather puzzled air, and then 
laughed, saying — " That is high art, indeed. You 
have idealized gloriously, Magdalen. But there is one 
step higher yet — the ruin seen in the newly-erected 
pUe/' 

" Oh," I answered, " the glance of melancholy is 
enough for that, you know." 

He sighed softiy, and returned the hook to me with- 
out another comment. 

'^ You have not asked me how my day has been 
spent," he said afterwards. " Magdalen, you must 
make acquaintance with Compton Malherbe. I am 
greatly mistaken if Gratia does not become the object of 
your extremest envy, when once you have been there. 
I want your father to ride over there with me, one of 
these days. Will you accompany us ?" 

Would I? The prospect was enough to make up 
for a whole summer of the Wilson's pic-nics. Mrs. 
Walwyn was trying to persuade my mother to return 
with them for the evening. 

" Won't you add your voice, Magdalen ?" asked Mr. 
Walwyn. 

I don't know what my words expressed ; but I am 
afraid my eyes pleaded eloquently, and my mother 
acceded to their wishes. 

" Now there is nothing particular to be recorded of 
that evening, nor of many similar ones which in the 
course of that summer I spent at Graymer Court ; and 
yet, wfien I would recal to my mind a sense of peace — 
that is, happiness content to repose in the present — it 
is to these quiet hours that my thoughts revert. 

" No, Magdalen," said Mr. Walwyn to me, as in the 
course of the evening we sat together in the deep bay- 
window of the drawing-room. " No, not even for Gra- 
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tia's sake can I wish the days of the worthy incumbent 
of Compton Malherbe to be shortened. * Live for ever ' 
is the only sentiment that could occur to the most inter- 
ested individual when in his society." 

'^ He must be a delightM original^ to have made 
such an impression on you." 

'' Not that exactly ; rather he is one of a class, but 
that not a very numerous one. Though an antiqiuirian, 
yet Archaeological Societies and British Institutes he 
holds in high abhorrence, for he reverences the Fast too 
deeply to question or reason upon anything professing 
to bear its impress ; his love for it is far too fervent to 
allow of his exposing its lineaments to the gaze of the 
multitude. Grey will find a great deal of work in the 
parish, I fear ; for, unhappily, children will need school- 
ing, and untrained youth is very apt to grow up into 
lawless manhood. And sermons do imhappily lose some 
of their freshness, after having been preached on their 
appropriate Sunday for the last forty years — sermons, 
too, that a century ago could boast none of the charms 
of novelty." 

" A hopeful parish, truly, for Arthur !" I observed. 

'^ Don't flatter yourself he is to enter on his duties 
very quickly," said Mr. Walwyn : " Mr. Dormer means 
to live anotiber hundred years." 

" Another !" I said. " How many aheady ?" 

" Why really," he answered, " I could fancy his per- 
sonal recollections extending almost as far back as those 
of the old Countess of Desmond herself. He has a 
spaniel that I have no doubt the son of the Martyr may 
have caressed. As for his raven, that is venerable 
enough to have croaked a welcome to the fleet of the 
Vikings as they sailed up the Humber." 

** Well, when next you ride abroad, that is to Comp- 
ton Malherbe, may I be there to see I" I exclaimed. 
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*' You will hold yourself engaged then !" he said. 

** What ! are Maggie and you going to take poor old 
Mr. Donner by storm ?" asked my mother. " I am 
afraid that will rather distress him, for he must be a 
little unused to ladies' society.'' 

*' By no means," said Mr. Walwyn. " There is old 
Lady Compton and her widowed daughter, with whom, 
when they are in the country, he regularly exchanges a 
succession of visits ; and I have no doubt he will receive 
Magdalen with an air as grand as that with which Sir 
Charles Grandison himself could welcome Miss Byron. 
Perhaps it is wrong of me," he added, after a pause,' 
'^ to derive so much amusement as I do fix>m . this old 
man's humours, considering his worse than uselessness 
in his vocation ; but one is so wearied with the strife of 
tongues, that it is really a relief to find an intelligent 
being to whom the questions of the day are as though 
they had never existed." 

" Mr. Walwyn," I said, " do you know you remind 
me very often of Lord Falkland?" 

He smiled. ^' Do I, Magdalen ? I need not ask 
how? But is mine the only heart that is sighing, 
* Peace, peace?'" 

Alas ! no : I too felt in my restless cravings that need. 

" Yes," said my mother, " these divisions are really 
very sad. But I cannot myself understand why people 
cannot agree to differ." 

" Or why there should be differences at all," quoth 
meek Mrs. Walwyn. 

Her son smiled. " Nay, if you already differ in your 
premises, your conclusions will scarcely accord. Mag- 
dalen, I must look at that sketch of yours again. I 
am sure Mr. Dormer would find some anachronism in 
its details." 
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*^ My monks finished it at different times," I answered. 
*^ Thej had the gift of patience, which does not belong 
to this age." 

'^ Because they had the gift of faith," he rejoined, in 
a low tone, as he bent over my drawing, and put in a 
few masterly touches here and there. 

** Were they better then than now?" I said. 

** You shall ask Mr. Dormer," he answered. " He 
will be able to speak from experience." 

« I was wondering to-day what the fonner inmates 
of the Priory would have said, could they have seen the 
party assembled. there." 

" They would have pronounced it an exceedingly 
agreeable one, I have no doubt," he answered, </ willi 
one melancholy exception. Magdalen, do you never 
feel like the Yicar of Wakefield, ' tired of being always 
wise?'" 

" I don't affect thoughtfiilness, indeed," I said. 

<^ No, Magdalen^ I don't suspect you of that," he 
answered warmly ; " but you value it — ^perhaps ex- 
cessively." 

*^ I will play you nothing but waltzes and polkas for 
the next month, in return for that," I said. 

" Which I shall bear the more patiently, knowing I 
shall not be the only sufferer in that case," he rejoined. 

There was a silence maintained between us till I 
moved towards the open window, through which the 
sweet perfume finom the newly-mo^vn lawn floated in, 
and I made some remark on the delightful walk we 
should have through the meadows, in returning home. 

^' Ah ! my dear, I am glad you reminded me it was 
time for us to take leave," said my mother, who was by 
this time deep in a discussion with Mrs. Walwyn, on 
some point it were profane lightly to name ; if that de- 
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served the name of discussion, which consisted in tiie 
imposition on the one lady by the other, of some tenet 
utterly opposed to all her previous modes of thought. 
It was almost entertaining to see these two, who but a 
few minutes before so disclaimed all difference of opinion, 
now so eager and animated. There was a sweet pink 
blush even on Mrs. Walwyn's pale cheek, and my mo- 
ther's eyes sparkled like diamonds. I scarcely ever 
saw either of them look so well, and knew now what 
my feither meant, when he said Gratia was certainly 
like what her mother was at her age. I was quite 
right : we had a charming walk home, and Mr. Walw3ni 
accompanied us to within a short distance of the Bectory, 
where we were met by my fiEither. The hawthorn that 
overhung the gate where we said good-night was still 
in blossom; and from an ash that sprung from the 
hedge-row near, a mavis was pouring floods of melody 
upon the midnight air. 

How happily that long day closed! As I stood 
luxuriating in the delights of that delicious twilight, I 
heard my father and Mr. Walwyn make an engage* 
ment, in which I also was included, of riding togellier 
to Compton Malherbe in the course of that week. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

^' Ail fair delights ! that o*er my soul 
On Mem'ry's wing, like shadows fly ! 

Ah flowers ! which Joy from Eden stole, 
While Innocence stood smiling by ! " 

COLBBIDGE. 

|H, how I can, through all the frost and dim- 
ness of my present life, recall the sensations 
of that joyous hour, when I followed my 
father to the garden-gate, where Mr. Wal- 

wyn awaited us on the morning of our expedition to 

Compton Malherbe ! 

'' It was the time of roses ; 
We plucked them as we past." 

Surely there never was any so sweet as those I None 
ever breathed to me so unearthly a fragrance. And as 
we rode along the deep, hollow lane, where the wood- 
bine and ivy trailed down frt>m the untrimmed hedge- 
rows in fantastic wreaths, I remember half-closing my 
eyes, just to catch a dreamy sense of the green banks 
that the sunbeams were glorifying into a sheet of chryso- 
phrase, and of the smiling skies above, where the white 
cloud- wreaths seemed scarcely to float, so faintly breathed 
the breeze that now and then scattered in our pathway 
a handfrd of rosy blossoms, or swung the fragile heath- 
bell on its pensile stem. 



^ 
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Mj &ther and his friend were deep in conversation 
that I did not interrupt, ahsorhed in mj own musings 
— not so entirely, though, but that I was aware Mr. 
Walwjn was speaking of his intended purchase, and 
that he sometimes reverted to bygone days, as I had 
never heard him aUude to them to any other being ; but 
I believe that for my father he entertained the warmest 
regard, together with the most entire confidence. 

Just as the noonday's heat began to make itself felt, 
we passed a little orchard all overgrown with grey 
moss. 

<< We have reached our destination, Magdalen," said 
Mr. Walwyn. " What do you think of the manor- 
farm?'' 

As he spoke we stopped before a gate, adorned, not 
secured, by the most primitive-looking latch imagin- 
able. Through this we passed into a wide, bare, stone- 
paved yard, in one comer of which, in a huge kennel, 
lay a mastiff, like Pope and Pagan in the valley of the 
Shadow of Death, too old ^< to do more than grin at the 
pilgrims as they passed." 

It is impossible to describe that place. It might 
have been the home-farm of the Sleeping Beauty, ere 
she was aroused by that Prince who was no doubt the 
nineteenth century in disguise ; and I suggested Sleepy 
HoUow to Mr. Walwyn as its most appropriate appel- 
lation. 

An old woman in a cap, the border of which looked 
like one of Queen Elizabeth's ru£^, came forward to 
receive us. She was quite in keeping with her abode. 
To Mr. Walwyn she was peculiarly gracious. *' The 
old place had belonged to him before, and she hoped 
would belong to him again." 

All the interregnum had been so much lost time 
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evidently in her estimation. Mj father began on agri- 
cultural subjects, but could not make much way with 
the old dame. An improvement in plough or harrow 
was not to be named ; and she did not hesitate to ascribe 
the ravages of the potato disease — ^then in its com- 
mencement — ** to all their new manoeuvrings ! " By 
which phrase I believe she more particularly alluded to 
guano. 

What oak furniture she had, though ! Such high- 
badted chairs ! such carved presses ! A bed that would 
not have been out of place in the chamber of Imogen — 
so elaborate its design, and rich its carvings. I was in 
raptures with all I saw. 

" I am glad I brought you here," said Mr. Walwyn, 
** I thought it would please you." 

" Oh, I like just what you do," I said. 

He laughed, as he replied, ^^ Just what Mr. Dormer 
doeSy I should say, since this is your taste." 

" I wonder whether Mr. Northcote ever discovered 
this old place ? " I said^ ^' But I think he would have 
mentioned it, if he had." 

'' And this is Mr. Korthcote's taste, too, is it ?" said 
Mr. Walwyn; but the entrance of our hostess to the 
little parlour where we were now seated, prevented my 
reply. She would not hear of our leaving until we had 
partaken of a repast, consisting of a cake of like an- 
tiquity with the rest of the establishment, and a bottle 
of mead doled out in little taper wine-glasses, with a 
barley-ear engraved on the sides. Mr. Walwyn was 
rather dismayed at the aspect of the banquet ; but my 
&ther and I bore our fate with greater equanimity, be- 
ing frequently so feasted in our different parish visits. 

** You should not refuse the mead, Mr» Walwyn," I 
said ; << it was the drink of heroes of old I " 

H 
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He thanked me, but said he had no ambition to be 
a hero, and certainlj not one of those mead-quafTero. 
*' I see, however/' he added, ** I i^oidd have no trouble 
to find an occupant for my farm, should I lose the 
present tenants. I will give jou the first r^usal, Mag- 
dalen." 

*' No," said my father, *' that would make it real ; 
and reality would strip it of all its charms, in Maggie'^ 
eyes." 

'< There is some truth in that, papa," I said. ^' I E^all 
be almost afraid of coming here again, lest I should lose 
the charming impression I hay« of it now." 

There was a pensive shadow on Mr. Walwyn's brow 
that was not unobserved by me. He, too, had an im- 
pression — a recollection connected with this spot. How 
might he not be peopling it with fondly cherished me- 
mories ! At length he proposed our adjourning to the 
Vicarage ; so we passed along the shady road, and over 
a grey bridge, that spanned the placid waters of a 
silent stream, and entered upon those eccle^astical 
precincts, effectually screened from public observation 
by a belt of trees, young and old. By the entrance- 
gate was a group of antique elms, and there the rooks 
had founded a colony ; and in the Scotch firs, that con- 
cealed the Stable from view, the woodpigeons had built. 
The Vicarage was not of quite so remote a date as that 
which Mr. Walwyn had assigned for the age of the 
vicar, but sufficiently old-fashioned to wear an air of 
the highest gravity and respectability. A Cotoneaster, 
with its dark, close foliage, had almost entirely over- 
grown the front of the house ; but the sombre effect of 
this was considerably relieved by the gaudy hues of an 
array of yellow lupines and oriental poppies, that bloomed 
in the b(M*derd beneath the windows. We entered dirough 
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a wooden porch, adorned with some fragments of Soman 
brieks, that had been purloined from, some Boman re- 
mains in the neighbourhood, and were requested by a 
veiy sober^looking handmaiden to wait in the hall, 
whilst she announced our arrival to her master. We 
w^re surrounded by such a medley as might be ima- 
gined. A couple of dingy Madcmnas hung against 
the wall vis-a-vis to a skinny saint, and a faded warrior 
in shabby arinour — purchased, not for their merit as 
pictures, hut because they had once formed part of the 
collection of Sir Hildebrand Hautgout, the last of his 
family. A ponderous wooden lantern, made after the 
pafctem of one found in the ruins of Maldon Priory, was 
auspended &om the centre of the ceiling, which Mr* 
Ponner had lately had panelled in oak. A yiflainouS'* 
looking wild cat, shot in the Malherbe woods twenty years 
before, and supposed, like Sir Hildebrand, to be the last 
of his race, glowered out of a glass ca^e upon a sedate 
sable-coated bird, who occupied a similar tenement on 
the of^posite £dde, and who, judging from his venerable 
aspect, must have <^ led the clanging rookery home " 
for many a loing year. A tomahawk, brought back by 
Captain Cook from his first voyage, was dung frtmi a 
nail ; and on a bracket near stood a head-piece, which 
it was averred had once belonged to Sir Ifavid Gam, 
and which had been presented to Mr. Dormer by an 
enthusiastic frequenter of Welsh Eit^dfods. But 
these pieces of still life were hut innoc^it indications of 
the rulings passion. Much more objectionable were the 
advances made to us hy an uncanny creature, who ap- 
peared ta be the guardian of this enchanted hall^-^-the 
^ven, of which mention had before been made by Mr. 
Walwyn. I believe these birds to be possessed, and 
thia wQd the most demoniac of his tribe.: With his 
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horrid head set on one side, he made the most desperate 
plunges at the heels of each of the group, after every 
attack retreating with slj caution, and pouring forth a 
volley of that language for which ravens and stable*^ 
hoys possess so singular an aptitude. Just as he had 
driven me to retire behind one of the rickett j old chairs, 
the housekeeper emerged from the study, and came to 
my rescue. She apologized for the treatment I had 
received from " Japhet," as she called him, and drove 
my enemy off. " My master will be proud to see you, 
sir," she said, addressing Mr. Walwyn ; and as she 
spoke the door of the study opened, and her mcister 
appeared. Forth he came to greet us. A fiur-com- 
plexioned, placid old man, with a bald forehead and 
white head, small mild gray eyes, and a sweet soft 
voice, with a very measured, precise mode of speech. 
One could not imagine him, even at school, having 
been ever guilty of a false quantity. He received us 
very cordially, though professing to be quite dismayed 
at having his solitude invaded by such unwonted guests, 
" But as I am permitted to hope that Mr. Walwyn 
will again possess property in my parish," he said, " it 
is a pleasure, to the renewal of which I may allow myself 
to look forward. Mr. Stafford, we do not often meet ; 
not so frequently as I could wish, nor as we ought, as 
brothers of the same cloth." 

Now that was precisely Mr. Dormer's idea of clerical 
brotherhood. It was simply a matter of doth. 

" The man 's the man for a' that." 

They were always to dress in black ; to perform certain 
exercises not permitted to others, in a consecrated build- 
ing ; and to look professionally grave at some conver- 
sation. For expediency's sake they were not to join in 
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some amusements ; and for custom's sake, to abstain 
from some pursuits. As to a necessity being laid on 
him for the due performance of his work, or a woe be- 
ing incurred if it were left undone, that was an idea 
that never entered into his calculation. It is very harsh 
of me to speak thus of the good-natured old man, who, 
on my introduction to him by my father, made me a 
bow more profound than I have ever received before or 
since. Th«i he ushered us into his study, where a 
spaniel whose beauty had seen better days welcomed us 
wjith a dismal wail. '' Down, Patapan ; hush, good 
dog!" said his ;naster. He had named him after the 
favourite of that prince of virtuosi, Horace Walpole. 
On the library table lay a melange of papers, books, 
and drawers ; some of the latter were filled with coins, 
in the arrangement of which Mr. Dormer had been en- 
gaged when interrupted by our visit. He disencum- 
bered two chairs of their load of dusty maps and parch- 
jnents, but was somewhat (embarrassed to find a third 
for the accommodation of our party ; so I seated myself 
at the farther end of the little apartment, on a window- 
seat which was only occupied by a flower-pot, in which 
bloomed a flower of the lily tribe, of extreme beauty. 
Upon my admiring it, 1 was told that the bulb had 
been found in the hand of a mummy, where it must 
have been placed some centuries back. Mr. Dormer 
had procured it at no small expense ; and had made 
interest with old Lady Compton's gardener to rear it 
for him in their hot-house ; carefully concealing, how- 
ever, the value of the treasure thus committed to his 
.care, lest he should himself have had a changeling 
imposed upon him. 

1 spoke of the Manor Farm, and dilated on the beauty 
^f the oak furniture there, thinking it was a theme that 
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would have kindled him. No such thing, however. I 
could not well have chosen a sorer subject.' Ever since 
he had undertaken that cure of souls, his endeavour by 
day and night had been to possess himself of some por- 
tions of that carved oak. But his overtures had been 
all resisted, and his offers met with contempt, by his 
stiff-necked parishioners. " And," I sfdd, '' there is a 
haunted room there, too, Mr. "Walwyn says ; only he 
.was so unkind as not to tell us till we left the house, or 
I should certainly have requested to have been shown 
it." I saw a suppressed smile on Mr. Walwyn's lip. 

" It is always locked up," he said. " They don't 
care to show it." 

'< A set of impostors," said the pastor, taking a pro- 
digious pinch of snuff. ** I believe myself there was 
coining carried on there, at one time." 

Mr. Walwyn rose to look at a time-piece that stood 
on the table. 

^' That — ah, my dear sir, it doesn't go," said Mr. 
Dormer, somewhat nervously. '' It is merely a little 
curiosity, in fact : a watch found in the pocket of one 
of the sailors of the Spanish ship that was lost three 
years ago in Culverley Bay. The time the vessel went 
down is marked you see. It has stopped at the very 
moment. I have a watch though, that will let you 
know the time I " And he produced a marvellous ma- 
chine, on the richly chased gold case of which were re- 
presented satyrs and fauns disporting themselves beneath 
forest branches. 

" Perhaps," said Mr. "Walwyn, " you would show 
Miss Stafford that curious trinket given by Anne Bdieyn, 
on the scaffold, to an ancestor of yours." 

It was a queer little old serpent twisted up into the 
use of a whistle, and was a love-token that had been pre*^ 
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Rented to the unhappy queen hy the Eojat Bluebeard. 
But in £act there was nothing in the room that had not 
a history attached to it. The inkstand had belonged to 
Dr. Bentley, and the pen-wiper had been embroidered 
by Mrs. Montague. I was much diverted by all I 
heard and saw, till my father leading the conversation 
to ecclesiastical topics, began speaking of the Bishop's 
charge at the last visitation, on which he endeavoured 
to elicit Mr. Donner*s opinion. That divine coughed 
a little, reddened slightly, and at length, with his bland 
smile, said — 

^^ To be candid with you, Mr. Stafford, I did not 
hear it.'' 

** Not hear it," says my father ; " surely, my dear 
sir, my eyes could not deceive me ; I thought you were 
present." 

^< Ahem I well, present in the body, Mr. Staffbcd. 
The truth was this : Just as his lordship conmienced, 
^J eye was caught by an inscription on a brass, that 
had been raised from the pavement and inserted in the 
walL It was in the choir of Harlingham Minster, Mr. 
Walwyn. The words that attracted my attention con- 
vinced me that I had found a clue to a missing link in 
the pedigree of the Hautgouts, upon which I have been 
for many years engaged. This so entirely engrossed 
my attenticm, I am ashamed to say, that not another 
word of the charge reached me until the conclusion. I 
meant to have ordered it from my bookseller; but it 
has somehow slipped my memory. Now it is singular," 
addressing himself to Mr. Walwyn, '' that no pedigree 
of the Hautgouts should have been preserved. There 
must have been one; but though I have repeatedly 
searched the muniment-room, no trace of one is dis- 
coverable. I will show you the tree I have attempted 
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to draw* Thanks to my fortunate inattention to the 
Bishop, I have been able to finish it to my satisfac* 
tion/' 

He fished out a roll from amongst the heaps beneath 
which the table groaned; and the three gentlemen 
were soon deep in the genealogies of the whole county. 
I quickly tired of this entertainment, and attracted by 
the title of a book near me, took it down, and was ere 
long interested in more than the title. That accident 
completely established me in Mr. Dormer's good graces. 
The book was an especial favourite of his: it was 
** Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy." From the mo- 
ment he discovered my studies, his heart seemed to 
expand towards me. He brought me a miniature of 
bonnie Prince Charlie, that had come to him from the 
person to whom it had been presented by the Prince. 
The diamonds that had once encircled it had long since 
disappeared; but the winsome features of the royal 
youth were well able to dispense with such extrinsic 
charms. Then I was solemnly consulted on the repairs 
of a piece of tapestry, which Mr. Dormer's house- 
keeper, Deborah, was attempting. I decidedly recom- 
mended the removal of a patch she had inserted on 
St. Paul's left boot, and suggested that the wool with 
which she was restoring the mantle of Dionysius the 
Areopagite contrasted too strikingly with the rest of his 
appturel. Then I was brought the quaintest of chate- 
laines that had once been worn by his maternal grand- 
mother, to prove to me that ladies, after all, could not 
improve upon the old fashions, but were compelled to 
return to them. " And I should not be surprised," 
added he, " if we were to witness the restoration of 
those moon-shaped head-dresses that rendered the en- 
larging of the doors of the .palace of Yincennes so 
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necessary in the days of Isabel of Bavaria ; or if some 
of our modem gallants were to assmue the parti-* 
coloured hose, that in the days when ' time-honoured ' 
Lancaster was young, were no doubt considered irre* 
BiBtible. Seriously, I should recommend to/the notice 
of our young Puseyite parsons the practice of carving 
church-windows on their shoes, after the manner of 
Chaucer's Parish Clerk. And now. Miss Stafford, here 
is my gem'. It is a lock that once shaded the brow of 
* Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother.' I should not 
have attached so much importance to the rehc itself, 
but the manner in which I became possessed of it 
makes it remarkable. It was sold to me in a volume 
of the Arcadia, at the sale of Lord Penshurst's library. 
The family had never opened the book (which was one 
of the furst edition) for the last two centuries at least, 
and were ignorant that they possessed this treasure. 
Of course, I declined restoring it to them, when, through 
the medium of some good-natured friend, they became 
aware of the fact." 

Whilst with much animation he rdated this anecdote, 
luncheon was announced, and we were ushered to the 
dining-room ; and there, both in the china and plate, 
the taste of our entertainer was obviously displayed* 
The Madeira had made two voyages to India ; and on 
its return from one of these during the war, the cask 
containing it had narrowly escaped being staved in by 
the baUs of a French privateer, by which the ship had 
been pursued. 

I thought of Gratia as I looked round on the dismal 
old hangings, all looped and festooned up, like Grecian 
draperies ; the gaunt chairs, and the attenuated table. 
But the fire-place pleased me, for it was decorated with 
Dutch tiles ; and for these I have always had a weak- 
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ness. There was the daughter of Herodias dancing and 
pleasing Herod ; such a garden of Eden, and a stall 
more remarkable Deluge ; with Lazarus p^^hed on the 
Patriarch's knee, looking down on Dives beneath: whilst 
Isaac, in a Spanish hat and feathers, meditated in the 
fields at eyen. 

After luncheon we were taken to the garden. It was 
a sweet old spot ; the shadows of the clipped yew hedges 
falling softly on the sunny turf, and the old-fashioned 
plants, damask roses, and dove gilly-flowers shedding* 
an aromatic fragrance around. On the grass-plat 
stalked some antiquated hens and a venerable cock, that^ 
I don't know why, looked as if he must have flown down 
from the steeple after having there braved " the battle 
and the breeze" for a century or so. There was such 
an herb-bed in a sunny comer, containing all manner of 
antediluvian simples, that one would have imagined in 
these days were only to be found in a fossil state. From 
thence we were conducted through a bowery wa& to the 
churchyard, which we entered by a gate overhung by an 
elder. There was no very sifcriking beauty in the church ; 
nor was it kept in remarkable order. The ivy had crept 
in through the roof in one part, and had twined around 
the helmet of Sir Bevis Compton which was suspended 
Above his tomb, that was sunk in a niche on the south 
side of the chancel, but which can now only be discovered 
by peering behind the immense four-post erection where- 
on repose Sir Miles Compton and Margery his wife ; he 
in a gorget and cuisses of plate armour, with plain bands 
and flowing locks ; whilst she, in hood and farthingale, lies 
in stiff state, holding her prayer-book in one hand. Mr. 
Dormer was volubly holding forth to my &ther, whilst 
he pointed out to him the Piscina and Beredos with the 
traces of a Eoodloft, seeming quite unconscious that the 
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font was filled with filth, and the pulpit-— oh, ominous I 
— *' nodding to its fall." 

I t^marked something of the sort io Mr. Walwyn. 

" Don't you see," he said, " that a church is to him 
no more than a petrifaction — the mummy of some 
former helief. He thinks not that out of the stones may 
be raised up children to Abraham." 

** Yet I like people to love the past," I said. 

** Yes/' he answered, " as we should 

* wish our days to be 

Linked each to each by natural piety.* 

That is, we should lay up the innocent gladness of 
childhood in a pure heart — ^not merely its white robe in 
lavender." 

As we were riding home, he remarked — 
*^ That ghost-story was rather an unfortunate topic 
of conversation for you to choose, Magdalen ; but it was 
my fault. I should have warned you not to touch upon 
it. It seems that the old people at the farm were, or 
affected to be, so alarmed by some nocturnal visitations, 
that they applied to our friend the vicar to lay the 
spirit for them ; and he actually with the utmost gravity 
went through certain rites for that purpose. But his 
faith was weak, or the ghost one not to be overcome by 
ghostly weapons, for the unearthly sounds increased 
fourfold after the performance of this ceremony ; and its 
failure has ever been a source of some mortification to 
Mr. Dormer." 

So we chatted on, until at a point where our roads 
diverged, we parted ; for my father could not persuade 
Mr. Walwyn to accompany us home. Gratia had been 
impatiently awaiting our return. She was anxious to 
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have my report of her future home. It was glowing ia 
couUur de rose. Yet when I ended, she said — 

" I wish, dear Maggie, I could depend on what you 
say; you are so imaginative* I want to know what kind 
of place it really is/' 

'< You need not he so curious ahout it, Gratia," said 
my father. '^ I shall see my youngest daughter estab- 
lished there before my eldest, I be^n to suspect. There 
has been a mutual impression made to-day." 

** Nay, sir," said Arthur Grey, rather archly ; ** I 
expect you will have your youngest daughter a still 
nearer neighbour to you than that. Graymer Court 
will soon have a younger lady at its head than the one 
who now rules there." 

I cast on him a glance of supreme contempt, such as 
I might have bestowed on Edmund Wilson for a similar 
speech ; but my father remarked, very gravely — 

" No, Arthur, I hope Magdalen is too sensible to 
allow such a thought for one moment to enter her mind. 
That is quite out of the question." 

I was pleased to hear my father rebuke Arthur Grey 
(with whom I was perpetually at war, though we were 
in truth very good friends) ; but his words gave me a 
pang, too, which was quite unaccountable. Gould he 
fancy such a thought had found entrance, and that it 
was necessary to warn me against it? If I could but 
have told him how mistaken he was, and that my heart's 
victor had yet to make his appearance. The words 
passed away, and the pang they had occasioned too, 
before many hours ; but I was sensible of a renewal 
of something like it some days afterwards, when we 
were all dining at Graymer Court. It was Mrs. Walwyn's 
birthday, which our party had been invited to celebrate. 
A delightful surprise awaited me ; for on entering the 
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drawing-room I saw the ratding old piano had dis- 
appeared^ and^ oh ! such a beautiful successor was in its 
place. 

^* That was Cecilys present to me this morning/' said 
his mother. ^* I knew nothing of it till, on mj return 
from my drive, I found it here. I have tried it, Mag- 
dalen ; and I can assure you its outward appearance is 
by no means deceptive ; but after dinner you shall judge 
for yourself." 

Now any one who truly loves music will know what 
it is to have constantly to play on an inferior instrument 
to others who feel with you ; and that penance I had 
constantly to undergo whenever I visited at the Court. 
That this was even a more charming surprise to me 
than to Mrs. Walwyn is scarcely to be wondered at. 
But on that very evening that opened so auspiciously, I 
experienced an uncomfortable sort of shock, from the 
recollection of which to this day I turn away, though I 
have now learnt to smile at it. 

It wa(S at dinner that Mr. Walwyn and my sister got 
into conversation about the neighbourhood, and the 
parish, and so forth. Now Gratia had the pleasantest 
way of talking about trifles possible, and I often envied 
her the power she possessed of interesting herself and 
others about such slight things. Perhaps it was merely 
her pretty manner of speaking, or the sweet smile that 
accompanied her words, that made her smallest talk so 
agreeable $ but undoubtedly Mr. Walwyn did that day 
find her unusually attractive ; and the conversation, be- 
gun between them at dinner, was resumed with much 
spirit in the course of the evening, and just when I was 
rather expecting to be called upon to try the new piano. 
They passed from one topic to another, drawing the rest 
of the party by degrees into conversation, till I was the 
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only one left out ; and when it was nearly time for ns to 
leave, Mrs. Walwyn for the first time rememhered that 
we had had no music. Then there was an immense 
hustle made to open the piano and arrange candles, and 
hear my opinion, and to form their own, on the merits 
of this new possession ; hut I did not care to play then, 
and did neidier myself nor the instrument justice. It 
was a delicious night, so my sister and I returned home 
with Arthur Grey through the meadows. After some 
time, Gratia remarked upon our silence, and Arthur 
said she was reposing after her voluhility all the evening. 
She laughed, and acknowledged she had talked a great 
deal, hut that they had got on very interesting topics. 
*^ Never mind him, Gratia," I said, *' he is jealous Mr, 
Walwyn should have engrossed you so much." 

'' Ah! well, Magdalen," he answered with a good deal 
of meaning, << hut I was not the only jealous person this 
evening, you know." 

How fiirious I was ! the very question I' had heen de- 
hating with myself was, why it should he so disagreeahle 
to me to see Mr. Walwyn so manifestly interested in my 
sister ? And it is not pleasant for a third person to fur- 
nish the answer to such questions. It set me thinking, 
however, in a manner that left me not on good terms 
with myself. I felt that I was always looking on things 
in the abstract, theorizing instead of acting, debating 
instead of making choice, analyzing self and others, till 
no object wore to me its simple aspect, but was disguised 
by the garb in which my unruly imagination or defective 
judgment was pleased to invest it. I felt rather pain- 
fully, too, that I was thus shutting myself out from the 
sympathies of those around me. I had begun with 
piquing myself on peculiarity ; I was ending in utter 
isolation. I had witbal an ever-growing thirst for 
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knowledge, and pursued at regular hours, which I per* 
mitted no elainiB to intrude upon, a regular course of 
study, that, if it had had any oth^ end in view than my 
own gratification, would have heen truly laudable. Whilst 
Gratia slaved Sundays and Mondays in the parish, I 
lent no help whatever, beyond an occasional call on such 
old people as I considered characters, or a capricious 
patronage bestowed on some unusually pretty or un- 
usually wiUul child. Bags I pronounced picturesque, 
and declined any assistanee towards their abolition ; but 
as I was no great adept in the art of the needle, there 
was not much lost by my peculiar ideas regarding cos- 
tume. Education was a cry of the day, and as such to 
be suspiciously regarded. If I went into the school, it 
was only to tell the younger children fairy tales, or to 
puzzle the elder girls by some quaint paradoxical re- 
mark, by which, if I likewise succeeded in exciting a 
smile on the grave countenance of staid Mrs. Henshaw 
the governess, I considered myself to have achieved a 
triumph. 

I remember one Sunday evening, when my mother 
and Gh*atia, after toiling idl day long, had gone to the 
other end of the parish to carry a small benefaction to a 
poor woman who had lately been left a widow, I went 
to my &ther's study in search of a book, the style of 
which had lately mueh captivated me, and found him 
with the very folio I wanted, open before him ; hut he 
was weary, and his eyes were fixed on the evening sky, 
and not on the printed pages. He made over the 
volume to me, on finding I had ccxne to seek it, saying 
he knew I should make more use of it than he should 
that evening ; so I established myself with it near a 
window, but had not long been seated there, when a 
shadow darkened the page, and that shadow was Mr. 
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Walwjn's, who soon afterwards entered the room. He 
and m J father were quicklj engaged in conversation, but 
suddenly he stopped to remark — 

" We are interrupting your studies, Magdalen/' 

** I was not listening," I said. 

He asked who it was that had contrived so to win my 
attention ? and on my naming the author, wondered no 
more at my abstraction. 

" Will you allow us to share in your enjoyment?" 
he continued. And for answer I turned over the leaves ' 
till I came to a favourite passage, and I had many such 
in the glowing pages of that* eloquent divine. And not 
that evening only, but many Sundays afterwards, we 
three sat in my ^Ekther's study, whilst I read aloud from 
the writings of some of those holy men .of old, where 
truths divine, 

" As with a seraph's robe of fire 
Invested, bum, and glow." 

It Fas a great pleasure, at the close of my lecture, to 
hear the conversation to which it would give rise be- 
tween my father and his friend. In this I never took 
part, but followed St. Paul's advice, and listened. It 
was a great pleasure to me, too, during the week, to 
make these selections ; and it is with sorrow I now look 
back, and see what a purely intellectual exercise I made 
it, and how profitable it might have been, had it been 
directed to another end. AU I recognized, however, 
was the stately measure in which the noble sentences 
of one writer flowed along, or the impassioned eloquence 
in which the seraphic piety of another found utterance, 
or the dry light of a sanctified reason that illumined the 
pages of a third. And these attracted me just as any 
other excellence in works treating merely on secuW 
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subjects might ; and in the exceeding beauty of the 
casket I forgot the priceless jewels it contained. 

One evening, when Mr. Walwyn had attended ser- 
vice in our church, and we were all accompanying him 
part of the way home, he remarked, that with all the 
deficiencies which he acknowledged were to be found in 
his own parish church, one part of the service was con- 
ducted in a manner that far surpassed ours ; the choir 
was, he said, very superior. My mother acknowledged 
the justice of his censure, but said she herself had never 
been able to effect the improvement she felt was so much 
required ; ** And poor Gratia," she added, ** has already 
too much upon her hands to undertake it." 

^' And poor Gratia has not talent, even if she had 
time enough to attempt it. That is the real state of the 
case, Mr. Walwyn," said Gratia, laughing. 

" But your sister surely has. Why does not she do 
•something?" 

" I wish, indeed, she would," said my mother gravely. 

'* Oh ! Maggie is the drone of the hive. No honey 
from her ; you must not look for it," said my father. 

" Only lie sting," said Arthur Grey, aside, to my- 
self. We had that morning had a desperate quarrel, 
because of my having detected a quotation in his sermon 
not quite correctly rendered from one of my favourites. 

" What does Magdalen say to all these charges?" 
asked Mr. Walwyn, looking back at me. 

" That she has different tastes, therefore different 
employments from the rest of the party," I answered 
rather sulkily. 

"Why therefore? Why should not the different 
tastes have the same end ? < If the foot shall say, Be- 
cause I am not the hand, I am not of the body ; is it 
therefore not of the body ?' " 
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'^ I wish you could persuade Magdalen to take some 
interest in these pursuits, I am sure, Mr. Walwyn," 
said my mother. << What I shall do when I lose her 
sister is more than I can say." 

" Well, well, my dear, that is a trial you are not yet 
called upon to bear," said my father, who specially dis- 
liked two things — to hear fault found with me, or any^ 
the remotest allusion made to Gratia's departure from 
amongst us. 

'^ Magdalen must be self-persuaded before she is per- 
suaded to any purpose," said Mr. Walwyn, who had 
turned back to walk beside me ; '< and ere long I think 
you will be,*' he added, gently. 

I felt half-disposed to give in, at the moment, but did 
not like at once yielding a point to him which I had 
long contested with my mother. '^ It is not my voca- 
tion," I said at last. 

" Not your vocation to be of use, Magdalen ! Re- 
member, the barren fig-tree was cursed, the unprofitable 
servant condemned." 

I was startled by his earnestness. ^' Do you think 
me very wrong ?" I asked. 

" Very wrong," he replied, emphatically — " possess- 
ing such talents as you do, to expend tiiem all upon 
yourself." 

** Then — ^" I began, with some hesitation and a long 
sigh. 

He smiled. " Then you will think of what I say, 
and let the choir of Stanford surpass all, from here to 
Harlingham Minster." 

Ah, Mr. Walwyn ! you touched a wrong chord there ; 
but I determined that his words should be fulfilled* 
Thinking it right to make still some show of resistance, 
I said, '' I can't begin at once, because I go to the 
Tracys this wdek." 
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'' And I also have an invitation there/' he said. '' I 
did not expect to meet you." 

I am invited to play with Louisa Holder/' I said. 

She is coming to them. They design her for Ealph> 
you know ; only she does not design herself. But now, 
Mr. Walwyn, let us listen to the rooks saying their 
prayers, as Gratia and I used to call it." 

So we stood and listened to those sweet country airs, 
whilst flight after flight sped across the hlue sky that 
smiled upon the happy harvest-fields beneath, or wheeled 
above, or rested awhile, and then rose again from the 
old woods they had chosen for their homes ; chanting 
all the time that soothing monotonous strain that from 
a child I have always felt to be the most appropriate 
Sabbath music in the world. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'^ I can suck melancholy out of a song as a weasel sucks 
eggs." — As You LiKs It. 

(ETWEEN Louisa Holder and myself there 
had sprang up that kind of girlish intimacy 
that goes hy the name of friendship ; but to 
whose nature I was never sufficiently blinded 
to dignify it even to myself by that title. Our aims and 
pmposes in life were whoUy distinct, as distinct as our 
taste and judgment ; yet it so happened we suited one 
another better than any of our compeers in the neigh- 
boiu*hood, so that we saw a good deal of each other 
whenever she was on a, visit at her uncle's, and cliqued 
vastly together at parties and pic-nics. Through her 
good offices I received this invitation, and the first day 
we roamed about the grounds, repeating pages of Long- 
fellow ; and then we sat in the hot-house eating grapes, 
and speaking evil of our neighbours ; and lastly, Louisa 
favoured me with her company till two in the morning, 
confiding to me all the details of her unfortunate pre- 
possession for that interestmg Captain Datner, and her 
extreme contempt for her stupid cousin Ealph ; and how 
she feared, after all, that Ealph was to be her fat^. I 
told her there was no necessity for her to yield to fate ; 
that the will was still stronger than destiny — ^speaking 
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with the ah* of an oracle, and Louisa humbly listened to 
me as such ; and then she began afresh. Supposing 
she refrised Ealph, and supposing Captain Darner did 
not come to the point ; " and you remember the fable of 
the crooked stick, Magdalen ?" 

" That is a very fabe fable/' I answered. " ISTo one 
is compelled to take the crooked stick. But Louisa, 
feeling as you do, I wonder you should hesitate for a 
moment how to proceed." 

" How do you mean ?" 

*' Why take Ealph Tracy at once : there would be 
some certain gain in that. You would make sure of 
being married, and in some respects well. You would 
please your friends, and I think you would a little yex 
Captain Darner. Just suppose, on the other hand, that 
Captain Damer really were to make up his mind to pro- 
pose, and you to accept him ; you know your friends 
would not approve of it, and the world would take their 
view of it, which would annoy you much more than you 
now imagine. Alter going through all this vexation, 
you would one day wake up to the fact that you were 
just two common-place married people, like Mr. and 
Mrs. Tracy, for instance. I dare say they were very 
much in love when they married." 

Louisa laughed, for scarcely a day passed in which 
we did not see Mr. Tracy loftily put down his lady on 
some subject or other ; and there were very few of her 
friends, indeed, to whom she had not confided the ter* 
rible havoc that Mr. Tracy's interference in public 
affairs had wrought in his temper and her domestic feli- 
city. 

I could see Louisa did not dislike the tenor of 
my arguments, however much she affected to despise 
them. They were too much in accordance with her 
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worldly interests for her to tarn a deaf ear to them ; for 
the world's opinion was the standard hy which she had 
heen trained to measure all things. Yet she Hked the 
ecUU of her flirtation with Captain Darner too mnch to 
give it up at once, and left me, saying I was a sad mer- 
cenary creature, and if she was not capahle of love, as 
indeed I plainly told her she was not, she would he glad 
to know whether I was. Then to myself I owned; what 
to her I was too proud to utter, that, whether capable of 
returning love or no, I should glory in being able to 
inspire it — there would be some triumph in that. 

The next morning Miss Holder drove me in her 
phaeton into Fairwood, where the pretty pair of ponies 
and their equally pretty mistress were great objects of 
attraction. I remember the condescending bows we 
swept the Wilsons as we passed them, going on a round 
of duty-calls ; and the imconscionable time it took Louisa 
to choose two pair of gloves, and three yards and a-half 
of cerise ribbon : but no wonder, with Captain Darner 
to divide her attention so unequally with the counter. 
And I suppose the ponies were not equal to much exer- 
tion, for they were put up whilst we took a few turns on 
a broad gravel- walk by the river side, arched over by 
two trimly kept rows of lime-trees, a proceeding by no 
means acceptable to my feelings, as we were accompa- 
nied thither not by Captain Darner only, but by a bro- 
ther officer of his, a yoimg comet, whom I was obliged to 
keep from interfering in the conversation of the other two, 
and who could find nothing better wherewith to divert 
me, than a minute description of the last steeple-chase 
in which he had taken part. As we left the lime-walk, 
I heard some engagement entered into about dancing 
on the following evening, for which Captain Darner 
proffered the most empresses thanks. All the way home 
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Louisa was in the highest spirits ; and I was, I know, ' 
Tery cross. As we drove np to the hall-door, a carriage, 
which had preceded us, stopped there, and a lady 
alighted from it. 

" There's Mrs. Northcote," said Louisa. 

I repeated the name in surprise. "Not Frank's 
wife," she said, laughing. " You don't suppose he has 
committed matrimony. No, he has not forgotten Gratia 
yet. This is the wife of his eldest brother, who has 
been given some foreign appointment, which will keep 
him abroad for the next few years ; but Mrs. Northcote 
is too delicate, she says, to accompany him, and so 
remains in England." 

I went straight up to my room, and tried to recover 
my temper over " Friends in Council," which I had 
purloined from below for my private reading; but I 
could not enjoy it as I intended. There was ^ sort of 
uncomfortable apprehension about the proceedings of 
that evening, and my own share in them, which I could 
not shake off; and I would willingly have compounded 
for a good fit of toothache, or any other lawful excuse 
by which I might have been confined in the captivity of 
my own room for the rest of the day. 

'' But none did come when I did call 3" 

and I derived some comfort from the fact that Mr: 
Walwyn was to be there, and I might have a little quiet 
talk with him, and he would listen to my music if no 
one else did ; for Mrs. Tracy had warned me : '^ I hope 
you will play a great deal this evening, Magdalen ; it 
is such an assistance to conversation." I delayed my 
toilette, and was late in making my appearance. Louisa 
was obliged to go down without me ; and dinner was 
announced almost simultaneously with my advent; and 
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before I could well see who the guests were that had 
assembled to partake of it, I was myself handed in to 
that solemn repast bj Mr. Farlej, the clergyman of 
St. George's in Fairwood, and a great fayourite of Mr. 
Tracy's. He spoke to me about the last missionary 
meeting, and asked if I was not to be one of the kind 
contributors to the bazaar in aid of the funds of the 
Fairwood Eagged School ? 

'' No/' I said, '^ I could not work, and besides, did 
not consider there ought to be any need of such a cha- 
rity in a place like Fairwood " — a very proper reproof, 
let me remark en passant, to both the clergyman and 
his patron, but not administered by exactly Uie proper 
hand. 

'^ But consider the good, Miss Stafford, such institu- 
tions have effected." 

Of course — ^that was not the point — ^but I let him go 
on ; and at the dose wound up all by observing very 
quietly — 

'^ And consider all the evils to which bazaars give 
rise. 

This induced a fresh dissertation, in the course of 
which I quoted whatever clever satire I had read or 
heard on the subject, and had, I know, by far the best 
of the argument ; but feeling desperately out of humour, 
and I suppose not concealing my feelings, I so effect- 
ually disgusted Mr. Farley, that turning from me, he 
addressed his conversation through the rest of dinner 
to one of the Tracys, who sat on the other side^^ and 
who was good-natured enough to listen to all he had 
to say, and silly enough to agree in a great deal of it. 
Louisa, who had been taken out by the eldest of the 
Mastermans— a youth fr*om Cambridge, in a slovenly 
neck-tie, who said " Precisely so'^ at regular intervals — 
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exchanged occasional despaiiing glances with me across 
the tahle. There were other glances directed towards 
me also, which I could not return, and which made me 
feel unaccountahly nervous and uncomfortahle. Mr. 
Walwyn and Mrs. Northcote sat exactly opposite, and 
it was impossihle for me to he unconscious that I was for 
some time the suhject of their conversation. They ap- 
peared very intimate, the hest friends imaginahle, and 
to have a vast deal to say to one another. What was the 
matter with me, that this should worry me ? To feel you 
are under discussion is of course not agreeahle ; though 
had I hut had some one to speak to, I should scarcely 
have remarked it, for Mrs. Northcote only now and 
then raised her fine dark eyes languidly to my face, and 
it was hut at rare intervals I caught the gleam of Mr. 
Walwyn's. Still, it was enough to make me endeavour 
to engage in conversation my other neighhour, Balph 
Tracy ; hut he was dull, and cross, that Louisa should 
have gone to Fairwood without him that morning. I 
was glad of the adjournment of the ladies; hut the 
drawing-room was but another circle of purgatory, not 
a release from it. Louisa took one of the Mastermans 
aside, and poured forth into her ear a vast deal about 
Captam Damer, of which I as her friend considered 
myself entitled to be the sole recipient. Then Mrs. 
Farley engaged Mrs. Northcote (the only conversible 
person in the room) on the subject of that odious bazaar ; 
and she who could talk of everything to everybody, ap- 
peared perfectly interested in the subject, and described 
many new articles of fancy-work, and some novelties in 
materials, and wrote down the address of places where 
they were to be procured, and showed divers little odds 
and ends that she had brought with her from Germany, 
where she had been the year before. 
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The gendemen appeared^ and Louisa and I flonrielied 
through a scratchy duet which I hated, and then Mrs. 
Tracy called on me to redeem my promise, and assist in 
the entertainment of her company. Whilst I was seek- 
ing for a song, I ohserved that Mr. Walwyn and Mrs. 
Northcote were again engaged in conyersation. They 
had estahlished themselves on a little couch- near the 
piano, hefore which stood a worked screen in a massive 
frame. His eyes were fixed on her face, and I heard him 
distinctly say — 

" And you saw her ? Well I what then ? " 

The lady's voice was so low that her reply did not 
reach me ; and I sat down to the piano, and hegan a 
passionate Italian love strain. In vain, however, was 
all my pathos ; my audience were immoved. I had not 
found the clue to their sympathies, or was myself out of 
voice, for there was a huzz of conversation pervading 
the room through the whole of the song, and I was re- 
warded only hy a few lame thanks from Balph Tracy, 
who always stationed himself near the piano for the per- 
formance of that duty. And that wretched Mr. Wal- 
wyn, who always professed to admire my singing so 
much, and this song most especially — ^yes, there he sat, 
his eyes down, slightly shaking his head in reply to 
the earnest eloquence of Mrs. Northcote, who appeared 
eagerly pleading some cause of deep interest to hoth. 

Mrs. Tracy would not hear of my- quitting the piano, 
though I entreated to be allowed to. She begged me 
to sing one song more, and EaJph added his formal pe- 
tition. Mrs. Northcote paused in her speech, and Mr. 
Walwyn raised his eyes. " Now/' thought. I, " you 
shall suffer for your inattention. I remember once I 
made you feel ! " And stealing a glance at him, I struck 
the wild chords that form the prelude to Thekla's song. 
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Our eyes met as the first notes passed mj lips, and I 
saw he had not forgotten the song I had sung to him on 
his return to Graymer Court. For a moment his hrow 
flushed ; the next he was engaged as eagerly as ever in 
conversation. I was mortified at heing thus haffled in 
my feeble revenge ; my voice failed, and I sung vilely. 
He triumphed completely, if he had but been aware of 
it. We did not exchange words through all that even- 
ing, till at its close he came to me, as I was sitting dis- 
consolately turning over some prints, and wondering how 
it was I could interest no one in my conversation, nor be 
myself interested in theirs. Then, as I have said, he came 
to me ; and at once my heart smote me for the childish 
petulance with which I had regarded the intercourse 
between Mrs. Korthcote and himself ; I was ashamed of 
my foUy, and feared only that he might have read my 
feelings. He came wi^ a request from Mrs. North- 
oote to be particularly introduced to me. '' And I think," 
he added, '' I may prophesy that you will be pleased 
with her." And at this moment the lady herself moving 
towards us, the introduction took place. She spoke of 
my singing, pitied me for having so inattentive an au- 
dience, said she knew from experience how painfrd that 
was : it was like singing in a room unsuitable to music, 
where your voice seems to be thrown back upon you. I 
certainly remembered at the time that she had been 
amongst the least impressed of my hearers. But she 
soothed my feelings by several very pretty sayings, and 
ended by expressing a hope that the next morning I would 
give her a better opportunity of enjoying my talent than 
I could be this evening prevailed on to afford. And them 
she turned to Mr. Tracy, and began remarking on the 
improvements made in the park by the removal of some 
trees. The alteration had emanated from Mrs. Tracy, 
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and had been rafihly accomplished by her on a half- 
permission from her husband during one of his absences 
from home. It had never foimd favour in his eyes, and 
he rather ungraciously received Mrs. Northcote's com- 
mendations ; whereupon she immediately added — '^ But 
I think it would grieve me^ too, to order the immolation 
of any old tree. I should be thinking rather of the old 
friend I should lose, than of the new beauty I should 
gain." 

" That's just my feeling, Mrs. Korthcote," burst 

.forth Mr. Tracy ; '^ but I can't persuade Caroline to 

think with me. It is entirely her doing — cutting 

down those trees. There were none like them in the 

country." 

What my thoughts were, as I turned away from them, 
I believe Mr. Walwyn divined ; for looking up fix)m 
the pages of a book that he was glancing through, he 
said — 

'' Do you know these lines, Magdalen ? They are 
favourites of mine." 

I was already acquainted with them ; but read over 
the verse he pointed out, emphasizing with his finger the 
second line particularly — 

'' Thou must endure, yet loving all the while ; 
Above, yet never separate from thy kind ; 
Meet every frailty with the gentlest smile, 
Though to no possible depth of evil blind." 

'^ Do you mean me to apply those lines to myself?" 
I asked. " Oh ! Mr. Walwyn, I know myself to be too 
much on a level with my kind, to dream of appropriating 
them." 

Still I was pleased at having them pointed out, liked 
too the thoughts suggested by the whole of that earnest 
poem, and thought I would try and act up to their spirit 
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purpose that came to as practical a conclusion as 
such vague resolutions usually do ! 

Louisa stood at my door, with her lamp in her hand, 
haying wished me good-night three times before. 

" Do you know what, Maggie ?" 

"No, Louisa. What?'' 

** I have been thinking — ^Now don't be angry with 
me — I am half afraid of you — ^But why don't you secure 
Mr. Walwyn ?" 

** Louisa ! " 

I wish any amount of ! ! ! could express the amaze- 
ment which marked my utterance of that word. How 
profanely she talked to be sure! Louisa thereupon 
came back, and sat down again. 

" Well, why not ? Every one says how clever you 
are ; and I suppose he is too : though I can never get 
on with him.' And though Graymer Court is certainly 
very dull, yet I think you are so strange and out of the 
^ay> you would not mind it." 

Just to hear my Paradise thus spoken of ; and myself 
to be reconciled by Louisa, as to an indifferent good 
thing, to a fate that appeared to me far too ethereal a 
state of felicity to be the destined portion of any one of 
earthly mould. 

" It would be very nice," she continued ; " Gratia at 
Compton Malherbe, you at the Court, and I — I suppose 
— ^here with Cousin Ralph," she sighed mournfully, 
though she spoke with heroic resolution. 

'^ I don't think you know at all what you are talking 
of, Louisa." 

** Perfectly, my dear ; and e» does Mrs. Northcote. 
I overheard her say, when you- came into the drawing- 
room before dinner, * Oh is that Frank's Miss Staffor4 ?' 
And then — ^well, never mind, Maggie— but what she 
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next said was not so complimentaiy to you as it ought 
to have been ; and then Mr. Walwyn said^ ' No, that is 
my Miss Stafford.' And she laughed^ and made some 
remark that I could not catch ; and he replied, in his 
grave way, * She would not disapprove.' Of course it 
was his mother he meant." 

Who could it have been was not to disapprove? And 
of what ? I was somewhat startled, but resolutely con- 
cealed my feelings from Louisa. 

" Your ears deceived you, depend upon it," I said 
quite calmly, *' or you attach more importance to their 
words than they deserve." 

Louisa looked rather perplexed. ^' I wonder now if 
you are in love with him all this time, and are keeping 
it from me." 

" I can't say," I answered, demurely ; ** I never have 
been in love, that I know of. What is it like ?" 

" Is a ball very stupid," she asked, ** if he is not 
there?" 

** I never was but at one, and that I found rather 
pleasant. He was not then in the country." 

^' Does he remind you of the hero when you are read- 
ing a novel?" , 

** As I was looking through * L'Ecole de I'Amitie ' 
the other day, I fancied there was some resemblance 
between Alcime and him ; but of course his clothes are 
not embroidered, nor his sentences one quarter so well 
turned." 

" How silly you are, Maggie ! When you expect to 
see him, do you like to be well dressed?" 

'' Let me think, 'ihe last time he dined with us I 
wore a white muslin that had been washed twice ; and 
I generally walk to Graymer Court in my garden* 
bonnet." 
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^^ Wbat ! that dreadful old straw, with the brown 
ribbon?" 

" Yes, the same. What other test ?'* 

^' Do jou like talking to him better than to any one 
else ?" 

** Not so well as to Mr. Dormer, because my remarks 
are received bj him with far more deference ; and old 
lame Jenny, at the end of the copse, makes me laugh 
infinitely more when I listen to her." 

'' Oh now you are quite impracticable, Magdalen ! 
But do you dislike to see him talk to any one else ?" 

I winced slightly, to my Mend imperceptibly ; and 
then replied — 

*^ For his own sake I should certainly be sorry ; if, 
for instance, I saw him condemned — as I myself was 
this morning — to the society of Mr. Swayne. That was 
cruel of you to me, Louisa ! " 

She protested vehemently her concern at having im- 
posed on me such a penance ; but there was so much 
she had found to say to Captain Damer. After she left 
me, I thought of that last question of hers, and of those 
passing words that she had repeated. What could be 
their meaning ? That I could not divine. It was better 
to forget them ; and my father's grave rebuke to Arthitr 
Grrey recurred to me, and I blushed to have admitted 
the very shadow of the idea suggested by Louisa. The 
evening had not been an agreeable one, and, as I felt, 
in a great measure through my own fault. If I could 
but take people as I found them, and then make the 
best of them ; but that is impossible to one who seeketh 
his own. " The proud and the covetous can never 
rest :*' and I was both — ^proud of deserving to be highly 
esteemed, covetous of possessing such estimation. Yet 
there was one bright spot in the horizon. Mr. Walwyn 
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was a yisitor in the house ; and with him there, the 
next day could not be one of unmitigated gloom. So 
with this alleviating circumstance full in my mind, I 
went to sleep ; and awoke on one of the loveliest August 
mornings I ever remember. Every one seemed exhila- 
rated by it ; every one was in good humour. 

Mrs. ISTorthcote redeemed her promise, and we had 
a delightful matinee rmmcale. Her talent had been 
cultivated to the uttermost, and it was naturally very 
considerable. She was very good-natured, and gave 
me many valuable hints, which I did my best to im- 
prove ; but her praises of my voice and of my genius, 
as she was pleased to call it, rather embarrassed me ; 
and all the more, because in the course of the day I 
heard her, whilst looking over a portfolio, apply parallel 
praises to some of Henrietta Tracy's water-colour 
drawings, which, with the exception of two or three, in 
which I recognised Frank Northcote's clever pencil, 
were very inferior productions. Still, she was so gentle^ 
BO bent to please, to make you happy with yourself, it 
was impossible entirely to resist her endeavours. She 
asked me to accompany her for a drive in an open 
carriage ; on our return from which we were overtaken 
by Mr. Walwyn, who had been one of a riding party, 
and who now joined us, and noade our homeward route 
a very pleasant one. 

Wliilst I was dressing for dinner, a letter was brought 
me from Gratia, which I laid aside to read more at 
leisure. Soon afterwards there was a gentle tap at my 
door, and Mrs. Northcote entered with a beautiful 
bouquet, which she said she had amused herself in 
arranging for me. She was followed by her maid, with 
a case in her hand. 

" I have a great favour to ask," she said. " Will 
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yon allow Cartwright to dress your hiur this evening ? 
and would you like these Maltese ornaments to wear 
in it?" 

They were pretty sprays of silver flowers, to be 
formed into a chalet. I had never been so adorned 
in my life ; and though I had, I think, a very sober 
and just appreciation of my own personal charms, I did 
not believe them to be quite beyond the aid of ornament. 
The manner, too, in which tliis offer was made, was 
stiU kinder than the considerate act itself, and Mrs. 
Northcote received my warmest thanks. She sat talk* 
ing very pleasantly whilst Cartwright arranged and 
re-arranged my coiffure; and when I was at length 
completed, I don't know which of us was the most 
satisfied with the result. 

I went downstairs with my patroness, in a tolerably 
good humour with myself, and there is no mood in 
which you are so sure of making others in a good 
humour with you. Amongst the guests that evening 
was my friend, the vicar of Compton Malherbe. He dis- 
covered me amidst aclust^ of white dresses, and made his 
way to me with an air at once of patronage and respect 
that was truly edifying. His hand was adorned with 
an enormous ring, a scarabffius from an Etruscan tomb, 
very finely engraved. He found an abundance of con- 
versation immediately. An architectural friend had 
paid him a flying visit, and in that brief period had dis- 
covered the traces of three altars in his church. The 
two, in addition to that which was now used, were situ- 
ated, the one in a little side-chapel, entirely concealed 
by the Manor pew ; the other — " Ah ! well. Miss Staf- 
ford, you will be shocked, I fear, as Copestone was, 
when I tell yQu that he discovered it in a portion of the 
church that has been built up, and is now used by my 
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clerk as a receptacle for coal ! " In the midst of this 
narrative dinner had been announced ; and quite regard- 
less of the telegraphic despatches by which Mrs. Tracy 
intimated to him the lady he was to take out, he offered 
me his arm, and carried me off in triumph, repeating 
over and over again Copestone's laments, and seeming 
rather to enjoy his dismay at the ^' desolation," which 
indeed '' was the patron saint " of Compton Malherbe. 
Fate, or Mr. Dormer^s will, placed him nert to Mrs. 
Northcote, who had again fallen to the lot of Mr. Wal- 
wyn ; and both being in the best spirits, ours was, I 
believe, incomparably the pleasantest side of the table. 
I don't know that Louisa thought so, she was so taken 
up with her Captain ; but I would not have exchanged 
with her. In the course of conversation, Mr. Dormer 
expressed a hope that before the end of the sunomer I 
would again honour Compton Malherbe with a visit, as 
he wished to have the pleasure of himself introducing 
me to Mr. Copestone's discovery ; " and," he added, 
" who knows what may occur before another year to 
prevent my having that satisfaction?" Thinking he 
referred to the uncertainty of hiunan affairs in general, 
I was preparing some civil and vague reply; but he 
saved me the trouble, by continuing, " The truth is, 
I do not generally speak of it until my mind is quite 
made up on the subject ; but I have had the offer of 
another living from a friend and former pupil of mine.*' 
Its contiguity to some British tumuli, and the fact oi 
the church containing some of the finest brasses in the 
kingdom, had, he s^id, almost determined him on ac- 
cepting it. I inly rejoiced, and resolved on writing 
the good news to Gratia without delay. Mrs. North- 
cote was, or professed herself to be, as much amused 
with Mr. Dormer as I was. 
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« Would not Mr. Northcote be charmed with him ?" 
I said^ as we sat chatting together in the drawing- 
room. 

She snuled a soft assent. 

^' Mr. Korthcote has so many tastes/' I went on. 
^' That it is that makes his sympalhies so very catholic." 

She smiled rather sadly this time, but obserred he 
was a very general fayourite. 

** I wonder/' said I^ '^ when he was here, that he had 
not found him out." 

*^ Ak ! now," she said, ^^ I see that we mean very 
different people. You speak of my brother-in-law — I 
thought of my husband. But I forgot — you are not 
acquainted with him." 

And we then fell into a dissertation on the character 
of Mr. Frank Northcote, in which the merits of his 
elder brother were entirely lost sight of; but I have 
since learnt that he was as incapable of appreciating 
Mr. Dormer as that divine was of understanding the 
merits of an elaborate bit of Beethoven, which Mrs. 
Northcote, apropos to the subject of our late discussion, 
had asked me to play to her, and on which I was still 
engaged when the gentlemen appeared. Mr. Dormer 
stood near me with a puzzled aspect. 

" I have something here that will please you better," 
I said, and touched the symphony of the pretty old 
ballad of the '' Maid of Bedlam," throwing as much 
meaning and pathos into the simple, touching words as 
I possibly could. It was not Mr. Dormer only that 
I pleased. A group soon gathered round me, and I 
was universally encored. 

" * I love my love, because my love loves me,' " said 
Captain Damer, repeating the refrain of the ballad to 
Louisa. " The best possible reason for her love, was it 
not?" 
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'* I should think so indeed," cuud Balph, who had all 
the evening kept jealous watch over them. 

'' Let me choose your next song for you, Magdalen," 
said Mr. Walwyn ; and he took up one that lay amongst 
the loose music-sheets. It was that in which I had so 
foolishly tried to discomfit him on the previous evening. 

'< You did not do yourself justice in this last night," 
he said, and held it to me, his eye fixed on mine. 
My brow burnt beneath his gaze ; but I took the song ; 
and, if passion could supply the deficiency of power, 
mine must have been a complete vocal triumph. There 
were many compliments made me. Mr. Walwyn only 
said, *' Thank you ;" but I heard those two words as 
though they were the only ones spoken. 

" You do not believe in second love. Miss Stafibrd, 
judging from the eneigy with which you sung those 
words," said Captain Darner, who had the art of saying 
nothing, in the most meaning manner possible. 

*^ I was singing in character," I replied, laughing. 
'' Had I been Thekla, I should not have believed in the 
possibility of such a feeling.'^ 

'' How so ?" asked the Captain. 

" Because-— oh ! how could she? There could have 
been no successor to Max in her heart ; one to whom 
she could in all confidence 'say—* 

« Follow thou * 

'^ heart's first feeling— 
Whatever thou hadst <£o8en thou wouldst still 

have acted 
Noble and worthy of thee.' 

There are not many whom it would be possible to ad- 
dress so." 

But as I spoke, my eye involuntarily turned towards 
Mr. Walwyn, and met Mxs. Northcote's. She appealed 
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not attending to ns ; but the moment afterwards, as she 
was pointing out to him some music over which she bent, 
she remarked, <' I think mj suggestion will be acted 
on yet." 

*^ You are mistaken quite/' he said, and left her. 
And shortly afterwards Louisa fulfilled her promise to 
Captain Damer, and contrived to have some dancing, 
for which I was allowed to play, catching at intervals 
glimpses of Louisa's pretty face sparkling over her 
partner's shoulder; and Balph compelling that un- 
bappy Miss Ashbridge to lead a solemn measure with 
him, diversified by as gloomy a silence. In the space 
of time that intervened between the dances, I watched 
poor Mrs. Tracy's agonized endeavours to mlir the 
tete-a-tSte that was diligently kept up by her perverse 
niece and her moustached adorer. I don't believe 
either of them meant anything by it, but I suppose 
the spell was far too pleasant to be at Mrs. Tracy's 
bidding dissolved. At length Mrs. Northcote came to 
the rescue. There was a glee Sir Hayward Ashbridge 
particularly wished to hear, and in which Louisa used 
to take a part ; and the request that she would do so 
now was made so gently, yet so urgently, it was im- 
possible for her to refuse. I was called upon to lend 
my aid ; and at Mrs. Northcote's desire Mr. Walwyn 
took the other part. Louisa's voice was not strong 
enough for that assigned to her, and we were not quite 
as well together as might be wished ; but we received 
the solemn thanks of Sir Hayward for ** the very great 
treat we had afforded him ;" and Mrs. Northcote, ad- 
dressing Mr. Walwyn, said, " We must practise toge- 
ther again, as we did formerly; shall we to-morrow?" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'' Love under Friendship's vesture white 
Lauehs, his little limbs concealing; 
Ana oft in sport, and oft in spite, * 

Like Pity meets the dazzled sight." — Bogbbs. 

OUISA did not linger in mj room that night, 
except just to tell me that I had sung di- 
vinely, and that she wished I would take 
Ealph off her hands, for she did not know 
what to do with him ; and she had had such a charming 
evening, only she was so tired; and so she left me. 
'^ And now to enjoy Gratia's letter," I thought, and 
threw myself into a cosy, lounging chair. ^' What a 
pleasant close to a pleasant day I" How much hangs 
on the breaking of a seal ! It is the enchanted portal 
to chambers of such happiness, such misery. The con- 
clusion of my day was not to he what I had anticipated. 
The letter confirmed what I was aheady acquainted 
with — ^Mr. Dormer's intended resignation of his living ; 
but the consequence of this was not what I had expected 
: — a happy termination of Gratia's engagement to Arthur 
Grey ; rather it bid fair altogether to dissolve it. The 
cousin by whom the Hving had been promised had been, 
as many are, very generous when his generosity did not 
appear likely to be put to any unmediate test ; but, find- 
ing the presentation of the hving very unexpectedly 
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about to fall into his hands, he resolved on selling it, 
and had just acquainted Arthur with his intentions. 
Poor Gratia wrote in the deepest distress, reproaching 
herself all the while for selfishness in so marring my 
enjoyment, yet unable to resist the relief thus afforded 
to her feelings. It had been on the prospect of this 
living alone that my father had allowed them to enter 
into their engagement ; and he now seemed doubtful as 
to the prudence of permitting them to continue it. 

These were news that would at any time have dis- 
tressed me ; but coming as they did at the end of a day 
of some excitement and a good deal of enjoyment, I was 
completely overwhelmed. I laid my head on the dress- 
ing-table, and sobbed for some time. I thought I 
would return home as soon as possible on the next day ; 
but then Gratia begged me not at present to speak of 
her trouble to any one, and I could not leave without 
assigning some cause for my departure. 

Then I pictured her to myself, so meek in suffering 
as I knew her to be ; and that image harrowed my very 
soul. Of course I drew the most dismal forebodings 
that the case permitted: I fancied her separated from 
Arthur, their engagement at an end, her spirits broken, 
and her health failing. It was not a cheering portrait 
certainly. That horrid old Mr. Dormer, why had he 
not lived for the next year or two, and then died quietly 
off, and allowed Arthur to enter on his cure ? I felt 
evil-disposed towards my old favourite. Oh ! for some 
one to whom to confide my distress ! but the silence 
Gratia had imposed on me' did not permit me to hope 
for that comfort. 

The night wore on ; there was a pale streak in the 
east, and I had not yet closed my eyes. I drew aside 
the window-blind, and looked out. There was a rust- 
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ling in the iyy-leaves, and a bird flew across the lawn. 
Then I heard a faint, low note, a half-whispered song, 
that scarcely broke the silence. Far over the fields I 
heard a cock crow; and whilst I gazed, a faint rosy 
flush overspread the sky above the beech l^ps, that were 
swaying very softly to and fro. In spite of my melan- 
choly, there was a tide of hope that sprang up in my 
heart at these tokens of the coming day, which I doubt 
not have often brought the like solace to hearts much 
more bowed down than mine was then. ** Heaviness 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning." 
The last day brought me unlooked-for trouble ; what 
unknown relief might not there be treasured up for me 
in this fair dawn ? And with this vague but soothing 
anticipation, I laid my head on my pillow, and slept, aa 
youth even in care and sorrow can sleep. » 

But the waking realities of life assured me, that though 
my cheering hopes had secured me some hours' Aslum- 
ber, yet they were based on no exterior assurai^cie ; and 
it was with an aching brow and an anxious mind I 
joined the breakfast party. How strange it seemed to 
me in my present mood to hear them all so eagerly 
discussing the trifling events of the previous day, or 
arranging the vapid amusements of the present. Miss 
Tracy, who was satirical, had some very good stories to 
tell of the neighbourhood, which she had gleaned from 
Sir Hayward Ashbridge ; and Henrietta, who followed 
humbly in her wake, criticised to Louisa Mr. Swayne's 
dress and address. Ealph was still sulky, and only 
burst forth into an occasional '' Ho, ho !" at his sister's 
wit; whilst Mrs. Northcote listened, smiled, softened, 
or added her mite, as the case might be. 

I determined on a walk in the shrubbery, and Louisa 
promised to meet me there, but had first a note to write. 
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As I was passiDg through the hall, I met Mr. Walwjn^ 
who told me I was right not to waste so beautiful a morn- 
ing in small-talk and fancy-work. I tried to smile ; but 
mj spirits were so completely simk, I am afraid it was 
not a smile that came at my bidding. He stopped, 
and, instead of passing on, walked with me. 

*^ I am going home for the morning," he said. " Will 
yon ask Mrs. Northcote if we are to sing together after 
luncheon ? for by that time I shall hope to return." 

Without speaking, I turned towards the shrubbery. 

*' This will be my way too," he said, and walked on. 
'^ Would you like me to take any message for you to 
the Rectory?" 

** Shall you go there, Mr. Walwyn?" I burst forth. 
^' I wish so rery much you would ask papa to come for 
me. 

*^ My dear Magdalen, what have you and Miss Holder 
had so very desperate a quarrel that you can't make it 
up any way ? I thought all breakfast-time there was 
something wrong." 

'^ As if I could quarrel with Louisa !" I said con- 
temptuously. 

'^ I beg your pardon, really, for the supposition. 
Magdalen, what is it, then?" 

^< Gratia told me not to speak of it," I answered 
doubtfully. 

'< There is nothing the matter at home, surely?" he 
said, and now with much anxiety. 

" No, nothing," I said ; " only tell them I want to 
return." I did not feel sure that my distress would 
meet with sympathy from him. I was so nervous and 
unstrung. 

" They will let me know," he said, *' what it is that 
causes so much concern to Gratia and you ; so now. 
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Magdalen, don't be un£iendlj, bat let me be acquainted 
with your troubles." 

" It is all the fault," I said, " of your friend, that 
wicked old Mr. Dormer, who, after neglecting his parish 
all these years, is going at once to forsake it, in order 
to treat another in the same way." 

Mr. Walwyn opened his eyes a Uttle. 

" And Grey will succeed him, will he not ? Mag- 
dalen, why should that distress you ? Gratia will still 
be very near you." 

^* My distress is caused by this, Mr. Walwyn," I 
add : '^ Arthur's cousin, now that he knows Mr. Dormer 
has nearly determined on leaving, is going to break his 
word, and sell the next presentation. I had a letter 
from Gratia, which I did not read until last night, 
giving me this intelligence." 

Mr. Walwyn's sympathy was now as complete as I 
could desire, and his indignation with Mr. Webb almost 
as hearty as my own. I poured forth to him all my 
gloomy apprehensions, to which he patiently listened ; 
sometimes combating them, sometimes sharing in them ; 
at length he asked me what the annual income of the 
living was, and I named the amount I had heard. Then 
he inquired if it were tolerably sure that Mr. Dormer 
was about to quit it. I told hhu what I had heard fr^m 
himself on the subject. 

" Still," he said, " I trust poor Gratia will not be 
called upon to endure so heavy a trial as that which you 
forebode for her. Believe me, this whole affair has 
assumed a darker aspect than it need, from your having 
been obliged to dwell on it in silence hitherto. It does 
not look quite so dark as it did, even now — does it ?" 

I tried to look cheerful, but not very successfully, and 
we were silent ; till at the end of the shrubbery I said, 
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** I suppose we must part here ? How I wish I was 
going with jou ! Do ask papa to come here, and to 
make some excuse for carrying me off." 

'^ I shall not go to the Eectorj to-day/' he said ; 
'^ and I shall not ask your father to carry you off. I 
have a far better plan in my mind ; and if you will trust 
me, you need not spend this day very unhappily. If it is 
in my power to prevent it, Gratia shall not be put to the 
trial that seems to threaten her. Will you belieye me, 
and act on your belief, by dismissing lliat gloom from 
your mind and brow? and when I return this evening, 
I think you will own I do not ask too much of you in 
asking this. And now good bye, for I see * Louisa ' in 
dim perspective ; but don't take her into your confi- 
dence on this subject, I pray." 

He left me, and I watched him till a turn in the road 
concealed him from my sight; and then leaning my 
back against a noble cedar, I looked up through the 
spreading branches into the blue heavens above, that 
gazed BO calmly, so serenely, into my eyes ; and my 
soul felt in harmony with the brightness of the day, 
with the softness of the breeze : I felt that I was happy, 
and that I ought to be so. Why? 

I listened quite composedly to Louisa's prattle ; found 
the day delightful, as long as it pleased her to walk ; 
and was equally content to pronounce the heat unbear- 
able, when at the sight of a riding party in the avenue, 
she proposed returning to the house ; and did not lose 
my temper when it appeared that these equestrians were 
no other than the Wilsons, come over to entreat Mrs. 
Tracy to bring her party to a concert that was to be 
given that evening in the Assembly Eooms in Fairwood. 
It .had been annoimced very suddenly, and Mrs. Tracy 
had scarcely given it a thought. The singers, however. 
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were of no mean calibre, and it was some sudden change 
of plans in their party, who were making a provincial 
tour, that had procured for Fairwood the honour of this 
visit. The Wilsons were very urgent they should meet 
with all possible encouragement, as it might induce 
them at some future time to revisit us. Mrs. Tracy 
instantly acquiesced in their wishes, and they were as 
pn,fa3e in their acknowledgment a^ though Ly wer« 
to share in the profits of the concert. 

'< I knew we should have an advocate in you," said 
G^rge Wilson to me confidentially. 

" You were mistaken, you see," I replied ; *' Mrs. 
Tracy has decided without any persuasion fi:om me." 

I liked contradicting him on all occasions ; and Mary, 
who always took afi&ont at the light account I made of 
her family in general, and her brothers in particular, 
now moved to a seat near mine, and said in a tone of 
the most marked condolence — 

^' How grieved I am at a report papa mentioned to 
us yesterday. He is attending Lady Compton, you 
know ; and she told him that Mr. Donner was about to 
leave the neighbourhood, having had another living 
offered him." 

" Indeed !" I sud ; " I was not aware Mr. Dormer 
was a friend of yours. You must be sorry to lose so 
agreeable an acquaintance." 

<' We see him occasionally," she said ; <' but that is 
not what I mean. I always understood from your mo- 
ther that Mr. Grey was to succeed him at Compton 
Malherbe." 

<' There is some idea of it, I believe," I said care- 
lessly. '' Should it be so, I shaH soon have to call on 
you to assist me with your taste in the choice of iny 
costume as bridesmaid." 
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I saw George's eyes twinkle; he perfect! j under- 
stood mj tactics, and now took npon him to remind his 
sisters of some other visits thej had to make, if they 
wished to ensure a good attendance at the concert. 

" How much we shall enjoy it ! " said Mrs. North- 
cote, seating herself heside me as soon as the door closed 
upon them. '^ It is very fortunate this should have 
occurred whilst you were here. It is impossible truly 
to enjoy music except your enjoyment is shared with 
one who rightly appreciates it ; and that you do." 

'' But if I had not been here, you would have had 
Mr. Walwyn," I said ; ^' and it is impossible for any one 
to love music more deeply than he." 

'' Yes, he too is one of those sympathetic souls ; but 
I am a Utde angry with him to-day. He should not 
have mn away after making an engagement to sing with 
me this morning." 

She spoke very softly ; and passing her hand Ughtly 
over her beautiful brow, from which her dark glossy hair 
was drawn away in tight bands — 

<^ Can you offer any explanation of his unfaithful- 
ness ?" she continued ; '' Louisa told me she saw you 
together in the shrubbery." 

As she uttered these last words, she raised her eyes, 
and fixed them steadfastly on my face. 

" When I met him," I replied, " he was on his way 
to Graymer Court; but he changed his plans after- 
wards." 

'' Yes," she said absently, as if thinking of something 
else. 

*^ He hopes you will allow him to keep his engage- 
ment with you in the afternoon." 

'^ No, that I cannot. I must have a drive then. 
Will you come with me ?" 
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Yesy with pleasure," I said. And a pleasure it 
truly was to me. There was a soft haze over the glow- 
ing landscape that heightened every heauty, as some- 
times a touch of sorrow, by deepening the expression^ 
will add to the charm of a fine countenance. ^' How 
delightful are these foretastes, of autunm ! " I said. '' If 
we are to judge of human life by the analogy of nature, 
the approaches of age can have in them nothing so yery 
dreadful." 

She did not at once reply, she was unusually thought- 
ful that day ; at last she said — 

^* A placid unruffled youth may perhaps permit us to 
retain such buoyancy of spirit as may gild coming age 
with colours more sober, but not less fair, than those in 
which life is ilecked to us when young. But these are 
anticipations of age, not age itself. At length some 
day it will — ^it must come." 

" What will come?" I asked. 

" The substance, not the shadow in which now we 
move," she answered in a tone that thrilled me by its 
sadness and earnestness. 

" Why should we shrink from it ?" I rejoined. ** The 
shadow is always distorted, gigantic, monstrous. When 
the light comes, it is dispelled, and fear vanishes with 
the truth.*' 

" My dear child, you don't know what you are speak- 
ing of," she said. " What have you ever felt strongly 
yet ? or when have you ever pought to escape from real 
feeUng, in the repose yielded by the mere outside sur- 
face of things ? My whole aim in existence has been 
an endeavour to escape frt)m strong emotion; but I 
know a day must come when the veil will be stripped 
aside, and I must look on life as it is." 

" But it is in youth, not in age, we live," I said 
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eagerly ; " for action is life. To do is to live — is it 
not?'' 

She smiled one of her sweetest lip smiles^ and said, 
*^ It ought to be as you say, you very metaphysical lady ; 
for youth, it would seem, is the season for passion ; and 
I think that passion is hfe. To feel deeply is truly to 
live." 

"No," I said; "for then would suffering be life, 
and death eternal is, we know, suffering." 

She started and shrunk aside. " You are so terribly 
in earnest always. But tell me, do you imagine that 
you or I, or any one, now look on things as they really 
are ? It would be a very ugly world, I am afraid, that 
we should see." 

She bared her round, white arm, and held it towards 
me. 

" Tear the thinnest membrane from that," she said, 
" and you would shrink from it with loathing." 

" Not," I answered, " if truly informed of the perfect 
order and harmony of every consisting part ; not if my 
senses were sujfficiently subdued to my reason to recog- 
nize in it only the necessary frame of the fair exterior. 
And " — I hesitated — 

** And we see deep in heavenlv ground, 
If duly purged our mental view." 

" I am sure that good people feel so," I added, for I 
felt that I was speaking more what I knew from instruc- 
tion to be true, than what icom my own experience I 
had realized. 

She was silent for a time ; then she said — 
" We have been taught in a different school ; and I 
am afruid I am not one of the ^ good people,' though I 
have the greatest respect for them. But you must not 
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much attend to me. This road recalls a time when I 
had life all before me, as jou have now ; and I have 
f6imd all its promises a mirage, that has constanilj 
faded at my approach, to revive as oontinuaUj on the 
dreary horizon." 

We were approaching Marksworth, the deserted seat 
of the Noels. 

^' I was staying here with Evelyn Noel many years 
ago," she said ; ** I had never met my husband then. 
There has a great deal happened since." 

She tmned her head aside, and there was so mudi 
that roshed to my lips, so much that I longed to ask, 
but I could not frame my question aright; and she 
added — 

'' I do not think I am equal to looking at the house 
now, though I came put with the fiill intention of doing 
so. Shall we return ?" 

Of course I acquiesced ; and then she began talking 
quite composedly of some woik she intended beginning 
for the Fiurwood bazaar. 

<< It will please Mr. Tracy," she said, '< and I have 
not much to engage my time." 

When I was alone, and able to think, I was amazed 
at myself for the composure of my spirits, for which 
even Mr. Walwyn's words, cheering as they were, 
scarcely afforded sufficient warrant. I had snatched a 
few moments to write a hasty note to Gratia, imploring 
her to keep up her spirits, and to hope for the best ; for 
I was certain — ^which I emphatically underlined — ^that 
her fears were all unfounded, and that help would come 
from some quarter. 

Gratia told me afterwards that she laid the note aside, 
thinking, '' Poor dear Maggie I she is too happy herself 
to realize trial for any one else." 
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Mrs. Xorthcote again superintended mj toilette, and 
aroused Louisa's jealousy bj sitting apart, and engaging 
me in conversation before dinner. Mr. Walwyn had 
not returned; but young Masterman, who again fa- 
voured us with his company, said he had met him on 
the Harlingham road, and he told him he feared he 
should not be able to return in time for dinner, but that 
he hoped to be able to apologize to Mrs. Tracy for his 
absence in the course of the evening. 

** Where can he be gone ?" said Mrs. Northcote in 
a low tone to me. 

" To Harlingham, I suppose," I answered. I knew 
Mr. Webb lived near that place, and made no doubt 
that he had gone thither, to use his good offices with him 
on Arthur's behalf. 

We were a very joyous party to all appearance when 
we set off for Fairwood. Louisa was in alto at the 
prospect of meeting her captain; and I had a vague 
anticipation of an evening of unearthly delights, that 
was still more exhilarating. A rising moon prolonged 
the summer twilight, and the blackbirds sung to us from 
the elm-trees as we passed, as though to attune our 
souls to the melodies that awaited us. Mrs. Northcote 
manoeuvred to have me next herself; and Louisa, by 
equally successful tactics, contrived that her seat should 
be in close proximity to that occupied by Captain Da- 
mer ; so at least four of our paity were perfectly satis- 
fied. My cup of pleasure was not filled, however. I 
found it admitted of a deeper draught when, towards the 
close of the first part of the entertainment, I perceived 
Mr. Walwyn enter the room. The seats near us being 
all occupied, we could for awhile only exchange distant 
greetings ; but the singers having retired, during the 
interval that elapsed before their reappearance there was 
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a general move. Ralph Tracy, who was posted just 
behind me, after two or three desperate yawns, got up, 
and proposed to his friend Mr. Masterman the refresh- 
ment of a cigar, which they both accordingly went to 
seek ; and then Mr. Walwyn came and took possession 
of the place that Ealph had just vacated. 

" I don't intend to take any notice of you ; you have 
been very naughty," said Mrs. Northcote. 

** Have I, Magdalen ?" he asked, smiling. 

" No," I answered, thus appealed to ; " no, I am 
sure not." 

" Miss Stafford is very well informed of your move- 
ments. She told me you went to Harlingham," said 
Mrs. Northcote. 

" Mr. Masterman said he met you on the road," I 
explained, hastily. " That was why I thought you had 
been there." 

" You were quite right," he said. " To Harlingham 
I went — or at least to within a mile of it." 

I was now quite certain of his destination, and as 
Mrs. Northcote turned aside to make some observation 
to Mrs. Tracy, he continued, in a low tone — 

" I expected to have found Mr. Webb at the magis- 
trates' meeting at Fairwood, as he usually attends it. 
He was not there this morning, however ; so I got a 
horse, and rode on. My interview was entirely satis- 
factory, as I will tell you by-and-by. In the mean- 
time I see you have been very good, and followed my 
advice." 

I am sure that if my face expressed one half that my 
heart felt, it must have been radiant with happiness. 

" I was sure you would help us," I said ; ** and so 
I wrote to Gratia." 

" That was right," he said. '* And now let me know 
what you have been listening to^ for the last hour." 
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And so we fell into a discussion of the merits of the 
singers, who were all well known to him ; but to whose 
powers, with but one or two exceptions, I was a perfect 
stranger. Mrsi Northcote by degrees relaxed from her 
assumed displeasure, and joined in our conversation. 
There was another Toice that every now and then made 
itself heard — George Wilson's, who, having twice in 
the course of that broiling day ridden over from Fair- 
wood to the Manor, on our behalf (the second time on 
some trumpery errand connected with this concert, on 
which Louisa had employed him), now ventured to look 
for his reward in a few minutes' conversation with us— 
a humble aspiration enough, but not very kindly met ; 
at least Louisa and I found, at the very moment he 
addressed himself to us, something we had an irresist- 
ible " concern " (as the Quakers say) to conamunicate 
to each other ; which conduct, on now reviewing, I see 
that I haVe great reason to be ashamed of. Miss Tracy 
made up for our ill manners by engaging him in con- 
versation ; but she explained to us, afterwards, she felt 
herself called upon for this, considering the position 
occupied by her father as member for the borough. 

** Now," said Mr. Walwyn to me, presently, " there 
is not the least occasion for your listening to this noisy 
affair; so whilst it is going on, I can tell you the pur- 
port of my mission to-day. I went, as I told you, to 
Mr. Webb's, and am now patroif of the living of Comp- 
ton Malherbe. Do you not congratulate me on my new 
acquisition ?" he asked, as I gazed speechlessly in his 
face. 

" Mr. Walwyn," I said, " what have you been doing?" 

" You don't approve of the sale of church patronage ? 
I am something of your way of thinking, too ; but the 
sin, in this instance, must lie at your door, for drawing 
80 pathetic a picture of Gratia's distress, and yourself 
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wearing so melancholy an aspect. That it was that 
urged me to this step." 

" Oh, Mr. Walwjn, yoQ have made me so very 
happy I" was all I could say. My cheeks flushed, and 
my Up quivered. 

** Those are very precious words, Magdalen," was his 
reply ; *^ hotter than any thanks you could devise. It 
is a very high privilege to he permitted to add to the 
happiness of another." 

" And yet " I said, for my heart misgave me 

that this had not heen accomplished without some sacri- 
fice on his part. 

** No," he said, smiling ; *^ no reservations, if you 
please. And now comes a duet worth listening to." 

I hstened as he hade me. But it was only a dream 
of sweetness that I heard ; not the earthly music or the 
human voices. And I rememher I remained rapt in 
the same state of visionary enjoyment all the rest of the 
evening. Before I retired to rest, in a few hurried lines 
I let Gratia know that all her anxieties had^ as I pro- 
phesied, met with a happy termination. He told me 
to do so. I received a rapturous reply, though my sister 
was stiU at a loss to understand how h^ release from 
anxiety had heen effected. I suppose that Mr. Wal- 
wyn made all clear to my father, when, a day or two 
afterwards, he returned home ; for then I had anoth^ 
letter from Gratia, frdl* of gratitude, and yet of distress, 
at his generous unselfish conduct. 

The rest of my visit passed off most agreeahly. We 
had a day at Maldon Priory, which I must candidly 
admit was not, in many of its elements, very different 
fit)m that which I have hefore descrihed ; yet how tmlike 
were my feelings ! Mrs. Northcote chose me for her 
guide. She had heen there years ago, she said, when 
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she was with the ^N'oels ; but her memory needed to be 
refreshed. 

''Does Miss Noel take an interest in this sort of 
thing ?" I asked, determined to break the spell of silence 
that hmig over these Noels. 

^* Anything that furnishes food for the imagination ? 
Yes," said Mrs. Northcote. " She is very like Frank 
in that. He was so delighted with this ruin. Did you 
see his views of it ?" 

I had. They were admirable. 

*^ Evelyn was so pleased to be reminded of her former 
haunts," she continued. '^ She has the greatest affec- 
tion for this neighbourhood." 

" Then you have mpt her lately ?" I inquired, with 
surprise ; for to me she appeared such a perfect myth, 
that had Mrs. Northcote talked of having fallen in with 
Sgeria travelling by special train, it would scarcely have 
seemed more wonderfol to me. 

" Oh yes," she answered, calmly ; *' we were a great 
deal together all last year, and spent last winter at Nice 
together." 

I was too amazed to follow up my inquiries at first, 
•nd then said, stupidly — 

" She is very pretty." 

" That is a very quiet word to describe her beauty," 
she returned. "Wherever she goes she is perfectly 
raved about." 

My next remark was an artful one, I confess : '' I 
wonder she is not married yet ?" 

" She is quite young," she answered. " Not more 
than one-and-twenty I should think." 

That was a fib, Mrs. Northcote, and you knew it. 
Miss Noel was four or five years older than my sister, 
who had nearly arrived at the age you assigned to her. 
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She re&sed a good offer last year/' she added ; 
'^ but she has too happy a home^ and too fond a father, 
to be easily tempted to leave them. Mr. Noel watches 
her every look — ^guesses her wishes before almost they 
are formed. No husband would ever show so much 
devotion. But it is not surprising ; for she is the most 
fascinating being, and dotes upon him." 

Had such happiness ever before fallen to the lot of 
woman, I wondered ? to be so adored by her ^Either and 
beloved by Mr. Walwyn ? At this juncture I received 
an irresistible appeal from Louisa to accompany her on 
the lake. She could not go imless I did. I knew what 
that meant — that she must not go alone with Captain 
Damer. So a reluctant victim I went, and never from 
that time forth could I find an opportunity of renewing 
my inquiries about Miss Noel. Another day Mrs. 
Northcote and I rode over to Compton Malherbe, and 
there met Mr. Walwyn, who, after having done the 
honours of the oak furniture at the Manor Farm, accom- 
panied us to the church, from whence we were invited 
by Mr. Dormer to adjourn to the Vicarage. This vil- 
lage, it appeared, was another old haunt with which 
Mrs. Northcote wished to renew her acquaintance, not 
for her own gratification only. My first visit had been 
my pleasantest. My companions were very agreeable. 
The day — ^no, the day was not what that fii«t had been. 
The sky was not so bright, nor the fields so green. 
Perhaps it was that made the difference. Let it pass. 
But then my companions were Very agreeable — ^too 
much so, I thought. I was obliged to talk and to 
hsten, not to dream and create. Mrs. Northcote, too, 
quite rivalled me in Mr. Dormer's good graces. She 
had been present at the opening of an Etruscan tomb, 
containing many very precious relics. I saw his eyes 
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glisten and his mouth expand as he listened. I had no 
such experience to state, and might have read Burton's 
Anatomy, or any other volume I pleased, without notice 
being taken of me. 

As we were leaving, my attention was roused by a 
remark of his to Mr. Walwyn : 

" Is it possible," he asked, " that there is truth in 
the report that has reached me, that you have given up 
all idea of purchasing the Manor Farm ?" 

" I believe there is," said Mr. Walwyn, smiling. 

" I extremely regret that you should say so," he 
returned. " Your influence here would have been un- 
speakably beneficial. I trusted the rumour had been 
incorrect." 

I looked round quickly ; but Mr. Walwyn drew Mrs. 
Korthcote's attention to the Boman relic that adorned 
the porch where we stood at the time, and so effectually 
turned the conversation that no more was said on the 
subject. But I had no doubt now to what self-denial 
on his part Gratia and all of us were indebted for our 
present happiness. 

It was on the day before my return, that this excur- 
sion was made ; ana though my absence from home had 
been of no long duration, and had been spent for the 
most part agreeably, yet I was beginning to feel I had 
been away quite lon^ enough, and to yearn after my 
accustomed pursuits. • I began to tire of making myself 
agreeable, or of imposing the like necessity on others. 
I wanted to be able to think more and talk less. My 
beloved books ! what an estrangement had there been 
between us for the last fortnight or more I I had taken 
a number of sketches that were to make surpassing 
water-colour drawings ; I longed to put in practice 
some of the hints Mrs. Northcote hcid given me in 
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music ; and I had begun to think with some interest of 
our church choir, which, according to Mr. Walwyn, my 
exertions were to raise to a quite unequalled pitch of 
excellence. But alas for these pleasant prospects ! to 
mj infinite dismay I found that an invitation had come 
for me from those Wilsons during mj absence, which 
my mother had had the barbarity to accept for me. I 
write as I then felt. It was in vain for me to resist. 
My fate was sealed, and not a little was its hardness 
aggravated by Mr. Walwyn's perfectly coinciding in 
my mother's view of the case, when, as he was sitting 
with us the next morning, I began bewailing myself. I 
could employ myself so much better at home. 

" No doubt, my dear," said my mother, with that 
pecuUar manner she always assumed when her mind 
was irrevocably made up. 

" And I intended beginning nay singing lessons with 
the school children at once," I continued, appealing to 
Mr. Walwyn. But he only laughed provokingly at 
my new-bom zeal, which nettled me not a little ; for it 
was just what Arthur Grey had done before, that very- 
day. 

" It was scarcely strong enough to keep you from 
the Tracys," he added. 

*' There is some diflference, I should think," said I, 
" between them and these dull Wilsons." 

" Yes, Ralph is a most intellectual companion, cer- 
tainly ; and Miss Holder will not be quite thrown away 
upon him." 

" You have left Mrs. Northcote out of the question ; 
and she would redeem many Kalphs and Louisas, as no 
one is better able to judge than yourself, Mr. Walwyn." 

" Then you have adopted my view of her at last, I 
thought you did not quite like her at first." 
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** She is irresistible," I said, with warmth. 

He turned aside to hide a smile he could not quite 
suppress, as he remarked — " You found her so !" Then 
he added, gravely — " We are very old friends. It is 
impossible we should ever meet as indifferent acquaint- 
ances." When he left us he said — " Now make your- 
self very agreeable to those poor Wilsons, Magdalen. 
You know you have the power of doing so." 
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CHAPTEE X. 



« What thou bidd'st, 
Unargued I obey." — Milton. 



FOLLOT\rED the advice that was given 
me. I used my utmost powers of pleasiug, 
and I won golden opinions that now I blush 
to record, believing them dishonest gains. 
I talked to the Doctor of politics, and to his wife of the 
neighbourhood. I gave Harriet several valuable hints 
on dress; borrowed from the Miss Tracys ; and I al- 
lowed Mary, evening after evening, to initiate me into 
the laypteries of crochet ; whilst to Clara, in the ex- 
tremest J confidence, I detailed much military gossip 
wiuch Lhad dejpirfed from Louisa ; nay, for her benefit 
I permitted Mk, Swayne to join us in our walks, and 
that more than once. Edmund was the only one of the 
party towards whom I maintained a dignified reserve ; 
and in so doing, I contrived still frirtber to favour an- 
other of the family — ^his eldest brother, who was the 
constant object of his lively sallies, but in whose defence 
I now came forth as the steadfast champion. He was 
not ungrateful. Poor youth ! how he used to hang 
about the piano every evening ; and though I laiighed 
then, it is with a sigh of self-reproach that I now recall 
the look of pleasure that animated his countenance^ 
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when, aflber having astonished the others by some feat 
of dexterity, either of voice or finger, I would turn to 
him and say, " Now for your favomite," and would 
begin some sentimental ditty, which always sent him 
into raptures. At length it became a regular practice 
in the family to call for " George's favourite" before I 
left the piano. And from the piano I generally ad- 
journed to the chess-table, where he was my opponent. 
There ! I cannot write more of those days, I am so 
heartily ashamed of them. Before I returned home, 
the Doctor's manner had become quite paternal, and 
Mrs. Wilson's as benign as ever it had been to Gratia ; 
but the girls, though they pronounced me " an altered 
being," I could see regarded me in the unfavourable 
aspect of a prospective sister-in-law. The last evening 
of my visit we spent drearily at a small party given in 
my honour by some of their friends ; on our return 
from which, Fairwood being a primitive place, and the 
inhabitants thereof being in the habit of walking home 
from evening entertainments, I had George as usual for 
my escort. I remarked on his silence, which indeed 
had been notable all the evening. 

** I have not spirits enough to talk," he said. " Con- 
sider in what a different scene I shall be to-morrow." 

** You wiU be in town," I said, " which I should call 
a very deUghtful change." 

" Is it possible," he said, " with your happy home, 
that you can speak so lightly of my lonely life ? " 

I laughed. " I should have no objection to have the 
current of my happy home stirred a little by the tide of 
that ocean in which you are about to plunge." 

" Rather," he said, " let the influence of your home 
extend itself to that ocean." 

As long as he chose to speak in metaphor, I did not 
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feel myself bound to understand him ; so I made an- 
swer — 

" At any rate, you, who are only changing dull little 
Fairwood for London, have no great right to complain/* 

He did not reply at first ; then he said — 

" I should not regret it under some circumstances. 
Do you remember once telling me to prc^se to myself 
a noble object for my life ? I then told you something 
less than a very noble object would satisfy me ; but 
now, I think — I am afraid you would think" — and 
George became excessively involved in his sentence — 
'' you will say I am ambitious/' he at last floundered 
out. 

" Oh my music ! " I cried. My portfolio had got 
untied by some strange chance, and the loose sheets 
were scattered about the pavement. My exclamation 
attracted the attention of the others; and Edmimd, 
flying to the rescue, assisted his brother to gather up 
the debris. 

The next morning we were all sauntering in the 
verandah that opened on the garden ; and I standing 
a little apart from the others, George began talking to 
me of his return to Fairwood, which would not, he said, 
be before Christmas. " And will you then hear what I 
have to say?" he asked. His tone was too grave, too 
full of feeling, for me to pretend to misunderstand him ; 
but I said that Christmas was a long way off to promise. 

" Shall it be sooner, then?" he said eagerly. 

** Oh, no, no ! " I said, rather alarmed ; but as I 
spoke, I pulled down a branch of one of the roses that 
crept round the pillars of the verandah, and tearing off 
a spray of blossom, I put it in his hand, saying, 
" There I there is a little bit of country for you, to 
take with you to London." How silly I was ! I had 
some idea that by this absurd coquetry I was revenging 
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myadf on my mother and Mr. Walwyn both, for in- 
sisting on my paying this visit against my will. I had 
no immediate reward; on the contrary, my mother 
l)antered me a good deal for having prolonged my visit 
from a week to ten days; and though Mr. Walwyn 
made no observation when she enlarged upon the fact 
before him, there was a quiet gleam in his eye that was 
not unnoticed by me. There was another visit that I 
paid much more willingly that autumn. It was at 
Graymer Court, where I kept Mrs. Walwyn company 
for some days, when her son was absent on a visit in 
the neighbourhood. We were so quietly happy together ; 
had such peaceful mornings, such cosy evenings. I 
was never contradicted in that house during the absence 
of its master, for with his motlier my word was law. 
So I helped her in her work for the poor — ^vilely, I 
know; arranged and rearranged her hortus siccus; 
listened whilst she sung Handel, or played Dussek; 
and might have set up as chronicler of the county, upon 
the stock of family histories detailed to me in our even- 
ing conversations. Of two families, and those not un- 
important ones in the neighbourhood, she maintained 
an ominous silence — ^their own and the Noels. 

I used to sit up late at night, fancying I read, but 
really enjoying the Castle of Otranto sort of sensation 
induced by the stillness around, made more manifest 
when the sycamore branches swept my windows, or the 
wind sighed in the gallery. There was a door that 
always flapped below, and a clock in the hall that 
seemed io be telling ghost stories to the crickets all 
night. And these eerie sounds are in my mind always 
allied with youth, and hope, and enjoyment. Truly 
** stone walls do not a prison make." 

The day before I left was that on which Mr. Wal- 
wyn's return was expected ; but the hour at which he 
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should have arrived paased, and his mother gave bim 
up until the morrow. There had heen incessant showers 
all daj, but in an interval of these I stole out to enjoy 
a sunset walk. I inhaled with delight the perfume of 
the withered leaves that rustled at mj feet; and the 
robin's note, " wooing the stillness of the autumnal day," 
thrilled my soul with quiet joy. Yet it was not of 

calm decay" that I thought : I am afraid it was not 

peace divine" in which I reposed. As I quitted the 
wood-walk where it opened into the avenue, I heard 
the tramp of horses' feet, and Mr. Walwyn, followed by 
his groom, rode up. I ran forward to greet him, and 
he smiled, and seemed pleased, though I saw at once 
his mind was pre-occupied. He gave his horse to the 
servant, and walked home with me, whilst I talked 
away to him of all we had been doing in his absence. 
There was a sofl glow lighting up the stems of the 
trees, and playing in their lower branches, the shadows 
of which flickered on the ground. But it was not a 
summer light ; though very fair, it was cold. And the 
smile that played on his features as I spoke was like it 
— sweet, but not kind, not from the heart. That was 
anxious and thoughtful. I knew it by his brow. 

His mother was rather distressed than pleased at bis 
arrival, as we had dined without him, a proceeding 
which her orderly nature did not approve of. She could 
not make light of it, as he did ; and was still rather 
fidgeted when, his dinner being ended, he returned to 
us. I was poking over a book by the firelight ; Mrs. 
Walwyn had her knitting. He tried to draw her into 
conversation, but was not very successful. At last he 
observed, somewhat abruptly — 

" Who do you think has purchased the property at 
Compton?" , 
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I raised my head at this ; but he looked only at his 
mother. 

** Who?" she asked, with greater apparent interest. 

** Mr. Noel," he replied, in a very low voice. 

A flush passed over the lady's pale face. " I could 
wish it had been any one else," she exclaimed. 

" Nay, do not say so, dear mother," he said sooth- 
ingly. Her eyes were lowered ; but, though her lips 
moved, she did not speak. Then he said very softly — 
" I cannot regret what denotes recollection there." 

" We shall always differ on that subject, I suppose," 
she answered coldly. After a pause, in a voice of forced 
calmness, she asked, " Are they in England?" 

** No, Italy," was the reply. 

<* Italy ! Surely not Naples ?" 

" Oh no !" he returned hastily. " They are at 
Florence." 

A deep sigh was the only rejoinder. He took up a 
book, and began cutting the leaves open. His mother 
shaded her face with her hand, but I could see that 
tears were falling on her cheek, and she soon afterwards 
quitted the room. I closed my book ; I saw that he 
now no longer pretended to be occupied with his, and I 
could not keep silence, but said, " Mr. Walwyn, you 
have grieved your mother, and for our sakes. Is it 
irretrievable? Could not some arrangement yet be 
entered into ? " He seemed for the first time to recog- 
nize my presence, and said quickly — 

" You must not think of what you have heard, and 
say nothing of it again. My mother will think differ- 
ently of this, I feel assured. She has been sorely tried, 
as you cannot but be aware ; but half her trials are 
unknown to you — to any one except myself." 

I gazed into his face compassionately, there was such 
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a quiet sadness there. '' You are very patient/' I said. 
The smile with which he answered me was, I thought, 
touchinglj so. 

'^ You see, Magdalen, I have been so taught by ex- 
perience the transient natiu^e of what we call happiness, 
that I have even learnt hope from it. I believe the 
heaviness too will not endure for ever." 

'^ If I had been more patient in my little trial, you 
would have been spared this pang," I said. 

" Is it that which weighs on your conscience ? Doa't 
allow it for one moment to do so. I owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to your father, and I rejoiced to have this 
opportunity of acknowledging it." 

I don't know that his words consoled me, and yet 
surely they ought. But I remember we sat and talked 
long by the firelight before his mother returned ; and 
I can recall his laughing a little at my vehement oppo- 
sition to some alterations he wished to make in the 
Court — ^the removal of the cavernous porch, and the 
opening of a window in the dark hall. I would not 
allow that any improvement was possible. 

** I don't look on it with such favourable eyes as you 
do," he observed. "It was a sad day to me when I 
felt that this was to be henceforth my home." 

" I can't bear to hear you speak such treason againat 
this dear old house," I exclaimed. 

" I believe you will infect me with some of your 
admiration for it at last," he rejoined. " Go on and 
finish my conversion." 

" Well," I said, " you may laugh at me if you 
please, but it is the dearest, dreamiest old place that 
ever was. The pictures gaze out of their sad eyes at 
one, as if they were hving, and had a story they longed 
to tell ; and die wind sings more sweetly in these case- 
ments than in any others. And there are shadows on 
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the ground when I look out into the moonlight, that 
&11 from no apparent object." 

*' Your ghosts cast shadows then, Magdalen. That 
is a new phase of ghostly existence. But now I see of 0^- 

what jour ideas of a happy existence are composed — 
dreams, hying pictures, spirit Toices, the shadows of a 
shade." 

" No," I said, in lower tones ; " there are more real 
elements in it— dear faces, and kind hearts, and pleasant 
memories, and quiet joys ; and these I find in Graymer 
Court." 

** And those I find at the Eectory, Magdalen." 

'^ I have other associations there — ^hours of gloomy 
resistance to what I acknowledge malgre to be rightfbl 
authority;, cravings and aspirations after something that 
eludes me always, or, if attained, I find not worth the 
trouble, or but the antechamber to some fresh labour. 
All kinds of petty details and every-day troubles are 
recalled to me there. And besides, aboye all, Mr. 
Walwyn, I feel, I know, I am not a favourite there." 

" Is it so, indeed?" he said gravely. " Whom do 
you blame?" 

" What an unkind question I Not myself to myself ! " 
. " Whom then to me do you accuse ?" 

" Whom should I?" I asked rather pitifully. 

<' I am afraid my verdict must be given against you, 
Magdalen, though most unwilUngly. Own to yourself, 
if not to me, that you do shut yourself out from home 
sympathies and home enjoyments, by the exercise of 
what you must not be displeased with me for calUng a 
aelf-indulgent spirit. Must not love perish in the heart, 
if it is never practised in the life ? and is the practice 
of love possible without self-denial ? Surely the day is 
coming, when the cup of cold water bestowed by the 

M 
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hand of charity will be more precious in our ejes than 
the attainment of the profoundest science, or the acqui- 
sition of the most dazzling accomplishment ; for when 
tongues shall cease, and knowledge shall yanish away, 
charity abideth." 

My lip tremUed, and I beheve my voice was not 
very firm, as I replied, " I know you tell me truly ; 
but I have never been trained to self-control, and I 
cannot now begin." 

<< Not because it is too late for it, at any rate, Mag- 
dalen. Why should not reason now accomplish what 
authority has hitherto &iled in?" 

I sighed, and felt that was a lesson my books had 
not yet taught me ; and I was not sorry to have our 
conference broken up by the entrance of Mrs. Walwyn, 
who reproached us for our idleness in sitting so long* 
without Hghts. I marked how more than usually tender 
her son's manner was to her that evening ; and I saw 
the cloud disperse from her brow, and her voice resumed 
its accustomed sweetness, and I longed for the spell 
that he employed. It was no mystery, that golden 
rule, or need not have been, to an apt learner. 

Summer seemed to have returned to us the next 
morning, so soft was the air, and so bright the gleams. 
It was too beautiftd to be wasted in-doors, Mr. Walwyn 
said ; but his mother had an engagement with her poor 
people, that she never allowed anything to break through. 

'^ That is an excuse I shall not hear from you, Mag- 
dalen," he said. ^' You will have no such engagement 
to prevent your accompanying me." 

" There you are wrong, Cecil," said his mother. 
^^ Whenever Magdalen has gone out, it has been to 
pay some visit to our poor neighbours with me ; and 
one morning she went down alone to old Nanny.'' 
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*^ I like the poor people here," I said. *' They are 
a mnch nicer set than ours." 

*^ And that, a^r your father has toiled among them 
80 many years, hoth in preaching and living, not to speak 
of his present curate." 

** I don't know what Arthur's example may effect," 
I said ; '^ hut imless his sermons do more for them than 
they do for me, he cannot lay claim to much of the good 
that has heen wrought in the parish." 

" Neither practice nor precept has done much, if we 
are to take you for a sample, I am afraid. But now, 
would you like an excursion anywhere this morning?" 

<' I should like of all things to get to the top of that 
hill," I said, glancing at the hroken ridge that hounded 
our view heyond the chestnut tops. 

^* Should you?" he said, a pensive shade stealing 
over his countenance. '^ Is there nothing else that will 
please you?" 

*^ Nothing that will please me so well," I replied. 
** When I was a child, I used to fancy those the * De- 
lectahle Mountains,' from which could he seen ' the land 
BeolaJi.'" 

** It is a pity you should he disenchanted. However, 
let us go. You shall ride my mother's pony, and I will 
walk, if that arrangement suits you." 

And so we went forth on our pilgrimage. The day 
was not so promising as we proceeded, and more than 
one heavy cloud rolled up from the horizon. The air 
was warm and still. 

'^ I am afraid the land Beulah vnll scarcely he visible 
tois morning," said my companion ; ** the distance is 
already clouded." 

It was ; but there were bright gleams on the nearer 
landscape, that were but more relieved by the distant 
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gloom ; and every step reyealed to us some new beauty. 
The hill-scenery opened more and more upon us, as 
ridge after ridge rose in the horizon — ^not rugged and 
bare and near, but far and soft and blue, or rather 
clothed in that dim bluish grey with which the autumn 
haze so often invests a hill-country. One long plain 
stretched at the side on which we had made the ascent ; 
but we suddenly left this behind us, and, rounding a 
shoulder of the moimtain, came upon a scene of a totally 
distinct character. The descent sloped softly down to 
a dwarf oak wood, that fringed the borders of a narrow 
glen, divided only by the windings of a rippling river 
from a precipitous moimtain that rose abruptly on the 
other side. It appeared as though it had been torn 
asunder by some mighty hand from the height on which 
we now stood, and so the valley had been formed 
through which the river ran at its. base. Its hollow 
surface was rudely broken by grey crags that here and 
there jutted out, and by an occasional mass of fir-wood 
that clung to it, as though arrested in their descent 
from the summit ; and the shadows played on its side, 
and cloud- wreaths hurried across its brow ; but oh ! 
the green glade that nestled at its foot ! how fair it 
showed, bathed in the sunshine and shaded by the thick 
woods, now clothed in their autumn robes ! No wonder 
it had attracted to itself years ago hearts that had said, 
" We will make this our home, and here will we dwell ;" 
for on the lawn between the woods and the river rose 
the grey gables of an Elizabethan mansion, renewed in 
later days with considerable taste. I had seen that 
house before, but standing beside it, not from the point 
of view from which I at present beheld it. It was Marks- 
worth, the seat of the Noels. 

'^ What a paradise I " I said, as we paused to gaze 
at it. 
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** Yes/! said Mr. Walwyn, " I thought it so once, 
when it was my home." 

I had been so accustomed to connect it in my mind 
with the Xoels only, that his words startled me ; for 
though I knew it had been sold by Mr. Walwyn's father, 
I had never thought of him as having anything to do 
with it. 

<^ I must pardon your treason against poor old Gray- 
mer, I suppose," said I. 

" Yes, here at least," he answered. 
. " I couldn't help myself," I said. " What a thou- 
sand pities to see it unoccupied ! They must be very 
happy people who can afford to throw away the enjoy^ 
ment of such a home." 

" They may be no happier where they are," he said 
thonghtfiilly. 

^^ And they may some day return," I continued 
softly. 

" They may," he said. " You are right. They 
may — and I hope- — " 

There he stopped ; and then he added — 

'^ My happiest and my most mournful recollections 
are all associated with that spot below us, Magdalen. 
You don't wonder that I hesitated when you proposed 
our coming here ? And yet, but that I can look on this 
actual scene, and for one or two other circumstances 
that force themselves upon me, it seems all like a dream. 
A dream," he repeated, in that low melancholy tone 
that so well became him. He took my pony's bridle, 
to lead him on to another point of view ; but before we 
gained it, the wind, which had begun a low hoUow 
ehaunt some time since, now rose tempestuously. The 
black clouds swept over our heads. There was a vivid 
flash, followed almost instantaneously by a crackling 
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thunder-clap. We had been too much absorbed in the 
beauty of the landscape below, to mark the storm that 
was gathering round us. 

^< This is unfortunate/' said my guide ; ^^ on the 
Delectable Mountains, too. I must find some shelter 
for you." 

And he led my little steed, his ears pricked up, and 
his nostrils dilating, up to the brow of the hill. The 
wind swept around us, and the rain fell in slow large 
drops on the grey stones that crowned the sunmiity 
which sank considerably towards the centre. Here, 
heaped in confusion, lay shapeless masses of rock, 
amongst which a quarry had been attempted years ago 
to be worked, but which had been speedily abandoned, 
from the difficulty of access. The miners had, how- 
ever, enlarged a natural fissure into a cavern, that 
yielded us a very welcome retreat from the storm ; and 
thither we entered. Mr. Walwyn fastened the pony to 
a block in front of us, and stood at the entrance of 
the cave watching the storm. At last he turned to me, 
and said — 

^< We must see this hill again some brighter day." 

^' It could never look brighter to me than it has to- 
day," I said. 

He sighed, and replied as if with an effort — 

<< I cannot say that, Magdalen. It has looked brighter 
to me ; it might again, if — '' 

But as he spoke, an unusually vivid flash illumined 
our shelter, and sorely discomposed the pony, who begaa 
kicking and endeavouring to release himself. Mr. 
Walwyn went out to quiet him. 

" Oh ! come back again,'' I cried. " Never mind 
the pony. If he gets away, I can walk home." 

He turned back. " You are not frightened, Mag- 
dalen ?" 
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Afraid where he was ! I laughed at the thought. 
** No/' I said, " only for you. There is no need for 
you to expose yourself to the storm on my accoimt." 

"When he returned^ he did not resume the conversa- 
tion that the lightning had stopped, but spoke of in- 
different subjects; and, as we had but little thunder 
afterwards, and the rain being yet slow in descending, 
he proposed our returning home as quickly as possible ; 
and, though I was weather-boimd at Graymer Court 
for the next three days, he never again reverted to the 
emotion that the sight of Marksworth appeared to awake 
in him. 

It was about a month later than this, that I walked 
with my mother to the Court, where she was transacting 
some charity business with Mrs. Walwyn ; and whilst 
they were so engaged, I slipped out, and strolled along 
the avenue, and then took a little overgrown pathway, 
that through some of the upper woods led to a favourite 
•haunt of mine. Here an old pollard oak shaded a 
low wall of loose stones, all overgrown with moss and 
ferns; half-way up which the green bank had en- 
croached. This formed the boundary of the wood; 
and on it I seated myself, and looked over the wide 
moorland, on which fell, '^ chill and dun the brief No- 
vember day." The plovers were wailing about the 
stream, that with a musical voice poured its waters, as 
from an urn, over a little rocky fall hard by ; and then, 
with a low under-song, pursued its path through a 
deeper channel below, traced far away, by a faint gleam, 
amongst the rushes and taller plants that grew along 
its course. It was crossed above the fall by stepping- 
stones ; and over these, with his dog at his heels, came 
a sportsman, in whom, as he approached, I recognised 
Mr,* Walwyn. He perceived me from afar, and was 
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soon at m J side ; and there we chatted long, and I told 
him how our two mothers were engaged, and how I 
fomid the autumnal moor and the mournful plovers more 
congenial society than their husj goodness. '^ There 
is but one person/' I continued, '^ whose goodness, how- 
eyer active it may be, is never loud, never intrusive to 
even the most inddent frame of mind, and that is 
Gratia's. Whatever she has to do seems ready fitted 
to her hand, and exactly the very thing you would wish 
to see.her engaged in. I wish I knew her art." 

<' That is an unprofitable wish, Magdalen. There is 
such a thing as compounding 

* For sins you are indined to 
By praising the good you have no mind to,' 

as weU^as by the other process. Approving that which 
is excellent in others, you leave the good that is in your 
own character unemployed." 

'^ I am sometimes disposed to doubt if there be any," 
I sud despondingly, for the gloom of the day told upon 
my spirits. 

*' There we differ," he said. " But your qualities 
need a difierent culture to Gratia's. Hers have mel- 
lowed beneath the genial influences of a quiet home." 

'^ And how can mine be called f(N*th ?" I asked. 

<' Where are acceptable men tried, Magdalen ? Is it 
not in the furnace of -affliction?" 

I smiled dubiously. 

" If you had less precious gifts," he continued, " a 
less keen trial might suffice ; but you are rarely, boun- 
tifully gifted. I do not hesitate to say so much to you, 
for the day of trial will come ; and when it does come, 
you will not be proud." 

He was right, he always was. The trial did come, 
and found me humbled in the dust. But then I thought, 
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Mr. Walwyn has been so tried himself, he fancies that 
others must of necessity be subject to the same sharp 
discipline that has fallen to his lot. So I continued to 
admire Gratia's graceful goodness, and to pursue my 
own will as much as ever. What seasons of enjoyment 
I can recall in that dear old school-room, communi- 
cating with the rest of the house only by a long dark 
passage, where the early morning would find me en- 
grossed with grammars and dictionaries, and the mid- 
day sun would shine upon some achieyement qf my 
pencil; where the evening was made musical by the 
voices of my little choir, or sometimes my own voice 
alone might be heard there ; at others, blending with 
my sister's, who on most days brought her work there 
for an hour, and occasionally employed herself for a 
like space of time in keeping up, as she called it, her 
accomplishments, or in adding to her stock of informa- 
tion. But her presence was more frequently to be 
traced there, in the tastefully-arranged vase of flowers, 
in the newly-embroidered covering of a footstool, an 
elaborately-composed cotwrette hanging on the back of 
my chair, or a mat of pretty-chosen colours, on which 
my inkstand reposed. Over the chimney-piece hung 
that never-to-be-foigotten view from the churchyard, in 
which Mr. Northcote had lent such notable assistance. 
In this room, then, I sat alone on Christmas Eve, 
finishing a drawing that I wanted to give Mrs. Walwyn. 
It was a view of Marksworth as it looked to me on the 
day of the thunder-storm, before the dark cloud blotted* 
it from oiu* sight; and I sung as my pencil moved 
rapidly towards the, conclusion of my task, when I be- 
came aware of a figure moving backwards and forwards. 
on the path before the window, and presently George 
Wilson looked in upon me. I knew he had come with 
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his mother and one of the girls, who were now in the 
drawing-room ; hut I was too husy to help in enter- 
taining them. He laid his hand on the lock of the 
window, 

" May I oome in ?" he said. 

I could not well reftise him admission^ though not 
much pleased at the interruption. 

" You must excuse me if I go on with my drawing," 
I said. *' When did you come to Fairwood ?" 

" Only last night. My mother is here." He hesi- 
tated. " I left the drawing-room, hoping I might find 
you somewhere, and it seems that fate has favoured me." 

He looked up, as if expecting some response. I went 
on diligently, deepening the tints of a threatening thun- 
der-cloud. 

" There are no very enlivening changes in Fairwood,'* 
I remarked, " since you left." 

His hrow contracted. " That is not what I came to 
speak to you of. I might have talked to your sister 
of Fairwood gossip. Nay, Magdalen, listen to me 
now. You said you would when I spoke again to 
you. I cannot longer hear the suspense. It is cruel 
just allowing me to hope, and then withdrawing all 
grounds of confidence from me. I have loved you for 
years, and you have known it" — (he spoke half-re- 
proachfully) — " but I loved you before I knew it my- 
self, when you were a child, and I but a boy. You 
have had more influence on my life and nature than any 
other being or circumstance connected with it. I know 
I am your inferior in everything; but" — (he had 
spoken hitherto with energy, but now his voice faltered) 
— "but you will never find a truer heart than mine, 
Magdalen. Do not despise i1^-do not." 

I let my pencil fall from my hand. " George," I 
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said, '^ is it possible you can have so misunderstood my 
manner, so misinterpreted my feelings ? I am sure I 
never meant to deceive you like this, and I am very 
Borry for it." And I worked away at my drawing 
again. He stood beside me, very pale and sorrowful. 

'^ Dear Magdalen, give me at least a patient hearing. 
I do not expect, I do not ask you to return my love ; 
only don't despise it, don't reject it, as you are now 
doing, as a worthless thing. Give me at least hope — 
some hope." 

" No, George," I answered, shaking my head. " That 
would be, as you said just now, cruel, since that expect- 
ation could never be fidfiUed." 

"Never! Oh, Magdalen !" 

My heart smote me a little at the tone in which this 
was uttered. " No," I said, " it is useless deceiving 
you. I like you very much, George ; I thmk you very 
good and excellent ; but I don't — I never should love 
you. You must forget all this. Think no more of it." 

He rose at once.- 

*' Forget !" he exclaimed. " But you cannot under- 
stand me. I am speaking in a language you have yet 
to learn. I pray Heaven you be not taught it in the 
bitter anguish of having the love of a true heart de- 
spised." 

I did not despise it at that moment either; but I 
could not return it. I stretched out my hand to say 
goodbye, as I saw him about to leave ; but he passed 
on without heeding it. A few minutes afterwards I 
heard the carriage roll away, and presently Gratia en- 
tered, with her work-basket in her hand, full of little 
odds and ends, that she was preparing to hang on a 
Christmas Tree for the school children. What peace 
and goodwill beamed in her face, as she took her seat 
beside the cheerfid fire ! 
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" Gratia, I have had a visitor/' I said. 

'^ So I more than suspected/' she replied. <' You did 
not send him hack to us looking as if he had met with 
a very gracious reception." 

*' As gracious as might he, under the circumstances. 
What do jou think ?" and I laughed. '^ I must tell 
jou — ^I suppose there is no harm in that. But do you 
know he deUherately came and proposed to me." The 
needle-hook on which she was engaged fell from Gratia's 
hands. 

" Magdalen I and you laugh I Poor George !" 

"Yes, wasn't it foolish?" said I. "And I am 
afraid now I shall not he ahle to finish this drawing to 
give Mrs. Walwyn to-morrow." 

" How lightly you speak I Do you think how heavy 
his heart is now ?" 

"No, I don't indeed, hecause I don't consider it 
part of our duty to our neighbour to go into mourning 
for the woes of every rejected lover. And moreover, 
most gracious lady, be so good as to remember who first 
set me the example I have employed the first oppor- 
tunity to follow." 

." You need not reproach me, Magdalen, with a folly, 
for which my own heart has never ceased to upbraid 
me," she said in a low voice. 

" Well, there, good little sister, I dare say Frank 
Northcote is consoled ; so pray you take comfort." 

The colour mounted a little to her soft cheek, as she 
replied, " Doubtless Mr. JSTorthcote will meet, if he has 
not^dready done so, one much more worthy of him Ihan 
myself ; but the pang of rejection was at the time real." 

" As when a giant dies !" I said. " And now some 
pleasanter talk than this, Gratia, an jou love me. ' Men 
have died, and worms have eaten them, many a time ; 
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but not for love.' Trust me there, sister. Hark ! there 
are those dear bells !" 

My father remarked on my mmsual spirits ihat even- 
ing. 

'^ It is the success of her choir, sir, that elates her so 
much," said Arthur Grey, "I heard them hard at 
work an hour ago." 

And in truth I had toiled strenuously with them for 
nearly three months, till Mr. Walwyn's prophecy seemed 
actually near realization. The congregation literally 
improved for some time ; and I told Arthur my music 
drew more people from the Graymer meeting-house 
than ever his sermons did. Only old Owen the clerk 
deeply resented my exertions ; and having failed several 
successive Sundays, first to pitch the key, and then to 
lead -the choir, he at length, with the exception of the 
pious ejaculation of " A-man,'' with which he wound 
up the prayers, subsided into sullen silence ; only pri- 
Tately remarking to Arthur Grey, with contemptuous 
irony, that he should expect to see Miss Magdalen put 
on the surplice next. She had made herself ;clerk, he 
supposed she'd be parson soon. And certainly old 
Owen's office became pretty much a sinecure, for. I 
taught the children to intone the responses and chaunt 
the psahns ; and on this Christmas Day they even very 
creditably accomplished an anthem. And verily I had 
my reward. 

** You have worked wonders, Magdalen," said Mr. 
WaJwyn to me, as we left the church together. He 
and his. mother were spending the day with us, and had 
accompanied us to the afternoon service. 

** I have never been honest enough to own it before," 
I said ; " but I must tell you how often I thank you for 
having persuaded me to undertake the work. Some of 
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mj pleasantest hours have been those which I have 
spent in teaching the children." 

His face brightened. '^ I was sure it would be so. 
With duty, distance does not lend enchantment to the 
view ; but the rugged path is fuU of pleasantness and 
peace when once attempted." 

We two loitered long in the churchyard, watching 
the pale gleams on the valley, and the groups that 
walked homewards through the fields; and when we 
returned to the house, we found the others had gone 
out, except my father, who was shut up in his study. 
So we sat talking together ; and now and then I read to 
him a paissage here and there from some of those little 
volumes full of sweet images and soothing thoughts, that 
of late years have removed the reproach that rested so 
long on sacred poetry. How happily the afternoon 
passed ! and how impossible it seemed that it really 
could be over, when the return of the rest of the party 
assured me of the &ct. They were talking of the dif- 
ferent visits they had been paying to the fatherless and 
widow, cheering many a heart, and causing thanka*> 
givings to abound. 

<< They have been spending a better Christmas Day 
than you or I, Magdalen," said Mr. Walwyn. " They 
have been seeking the happiness of others, we only our 
own." 

I know that he implied nothing by those words ; and 
yet — ^he had spent this day happily, and he had spent 
it with me ! 

That was the beginning of the happiest Christmas in 
my life. We were much together ; and when we met 
in society, as we frequently did, I felt that we did not 
meet as common acquaintances ; and society was not 
the gSne to me it had been. On New Year's Eve I 
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sat again in the old school-room, as the week hefbre I 
hady but not now engaged in any employment, for day- 
light had died away. I was all alone, and sat in the 
dusk, watching the firelight, and listening to the bells 
that rung the old year out. It had been a happy one 
to me, I thought ; but the next year seemed glowing 
in &irer tints, in brighter radiance. Why? I asked 
myself, but found no answer. There was a step with- 
out ; the door opened, and I had a visitor that evening 
too, and how welcome I It was Mr. Walwyn, who had 
been at the school-room looking at Gratia's Christmas 
Tree ; '^ and though," he said, ^' my mission this even- 
ing concerns her rather than you, I have come to tell 
you that Mr. Dormer has sent in his resignation of 
Compton Malherbe to the Bishop ; and I hope Arthur 
Grey will enter upon his duties there as soon as your 
&ther has provided himself with another curate. Will 
you make this known to your sister ?" 

We had been lately in some uncertainty about Mr. 
Dormer's intentions, he had so often changed his plans ; 
sometimes resolving on leaving Compton Malherbe, at 
others determining on ending his days where so many 
of them had been already passed. And to speak dis- 
interestedly, I think this would have been the wiser 
course; but in this wavering state he continued until 
the last hour in which it was necessary for his patron to 
name an incumbent to the living, and then he had taken 
the purpose with which Mr. Walwyn now acquainted 
me. It was a happy close to our suspense, and a bright 
beginning to Gratia's new year. 

" I thought you would be pleased to tell her of it," 
said my friend. '^ But, Magdalen, what transforma- 
tions there will be effected in the Vicarage, before it 
inll be considered fit for the reception of so fair a bride I" 
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It is Vandalism to contemplate such a thing ; hut 
I am afraid Gratia will not he of our way of thinking, 
Mr. Walwyn." 

" Yes, * every hlack must have its white, and every 
sweet its sour/ " 

" And what will papa say," I added, " when he finds 
he really is to part with his darling ?" 

'' Poor Mr. Stafford ! to lose daughter and curate 
hoth ! I am afraid he will not thank me." 

" Yes," I answered, " he will thank you — as we all 
do — as I cannot find words to, for your great kindness. 
You have saved Gratia so much anxiety, and perhaps 
real trouhle ; for I don't think she would ever have fol- 
lowed my counsels, and, if Arthur was not to he he^ 
fate, helieve that there was one quite as good in store 
for her." 

" Were those really your counsels, Magdalen ? Con- 
stancy, then, is not one of your virtues ?" ' 

" Not invariably," I said, carelessly. " It is happier 
to give up an uliwise choice." 

" Is it right ?" he asked. " Is it better for your own 
heart?" 

** I can't be in earnest to-night, Mr. Walwyn ; so 
don't expect it. I am too happy to be serious." 

" To be real ?" he said, smiling. 

" Come with me to the school, and see me tell 
Gratia." 

'^ Ko, I am engaged to dine with the Tracys, and 
have only just time to get there." 

I walked out to the porch with him, to say good- 
night ; and as we parted I said, " The new year will 
have begun before we meet again : I hope it may bring 
you everything that may be for your happiness." 

" And you everything that may be for your good," 
he returned. 
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I looked ap into his eyes, that heamed with a kind 
and holy light, and said, ^^ From yOur lips that must 
be a good wish. You have made me so happy ! " And 
in the next moment he had gone, and I was watching 
him pass along the frozen pathway. . When I could 
see him no more, I wrapped myself up in fiirs and 
shawls, and took my way to the school. The stars were 
out, and the moon was up; the old year was dying 
royally. The laurels on the lawn were hathed in silvery 
lustre, and through the yew houghs in the church-yard 
the pale light glided down to rest upon the turf, where 
lay the sleepers to whom time was no more. In the 
ivy-hung tower the heMs rung merrily ; and far, far oflf, 
came a soft chime from the Graymer spire, that above 
the wooded slopes in the distance gleamed dimly against 
the starry heaven. I stood and listened, and rejoicied. 

In the school I found Gratia, surrounded by her 
scholars, to whom she was distributing presents from 
off the now nearly despoiled tree. Arthur Grey lent 
bis assistance to pluck the prizes from off the highest 
boughs, whilst my father and mother looked on. Why 
was I not with them ? And who was it now sent me to 
take part in their pure pleasures, and even to be the 
means of enhancing them ? 

When the presents were all given, I drew Gratia 
aside, and siud, '^ I have some good news for you. I 
think you shall guess it, though." 

" What is it, dear Maggie ? Tell me now, before I 
am wanted to begin some new game again. You are 
looking so bright and happy. Oh, Maggie, it must 
be something very pleasant ! " 

** Mr. Walwyn has been with me," I began. 

She clasped my hand. " Well, tell me now, my 
dear, dear sister!" 

N 
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I laughed aloud. '^ Why, Gratia, I had no idea jou 
were in such haste to leave us I " 

" I ! No, dear. But what do yoti mean ?" 

" Mr. Dormer gives up Compton Malherbe; and 
Arthur will immediately succeed* him there." 

Gratia's face wore the most inexplicable expression. 

" I am afraid I have disappointed you." 

" No, dear," she said. But she bent her sweet 
face — " What pleasanter news could you have brought 
me?" 

And in the course of that evening the tidings spread 
through the family, and that was the beginning of such 
a season of business and bustle as I had never encount- 
ered in my life. From that moment my mother and 
Gratia were up to their eyes in patterns and orders. 
Fitting and placing occupied all their thoughts. There 
was an inundation of dresses and bonnets that over- 
flowed even to my remote school-room, and I had no 
rest for the sole of my foot. 

" Give me the benefit of your taste, Magdalen," 
Gratia would say, placing before me two pieces of white 
silk, between which my unpractised eye could discern 
no shade of difference. 

" Where is the other?" I inquired, laying aside 
with a sigh ^ Egmont,' in which I was deep at the 
moment. 

Gratia asked, in much surprise, " Which other?" 

Then, after some mutual midunderstandings, it was 
explained to me that the one was gros royal, and the 
other gro8 d^Inde. 

** Better draw lots," was my final determination. 
This a little affronted Gratia ; so to make amends, my 
mother being in want of some lace to finish some trim- 
mings or other, I offered to ride into Fairwood'to pro- 
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cure it for her. On my return^ with some pride I dis- 
played my pm'chase. 

" What have you brought me, Maggie ?" exclaimed 
my mother. " Why this is the. commonest Notting- 
ham, and I wanted Valenciennes ! " 

With Arthur Grey I was in the direst disgrace ; for 
having one day taken me over to Compton Malherbe 
to give my opinion on some alterations he was making 
there, I so steadfastly set my face against any change 
from the primitive state of things that now prevailed 
there, that he said, in a huff, '< This is the last time I 
shall trouble you, Magdalen, for your opinion on any of 
our affairs. I should have thought you might conde- 
scend to take some interest m your sister's future home." 

Good youth! he quite mistook me; but though I 
looked as penitent as I could, he continued in high digs- 
pleasure all the way home, and I escaped in the course 
of the day to Graymer Court, to tell my grievances, 
and to laugh at them. 

'^ It is too much, indeed, to expect of you, dear 
Maggie, who have so much intellect, that you should 
interest yourself in these trifles," said my partial pa- 
troness. 

" No, Mrs. Walwyn, that is not it, indeed. Your 
son shakes his head at us, you see. The truth is, I am 
too ignorant, not too intellectual, to be of use. But 
there was ^en a more powerful feeling prevailing this 
morning. Mr. Walwyn, imagine Arthur going to re- 
move the Dutch tiles, and talking quite coolly of the 
demolition of the porch I The Grecian draperies have 
already disappeared, and will not be replaced. Besides, 
as I tell Arthur, his improvements should begin with 
the church, and not with the parsonage." 

That last remark won a smile from Mr. Walwyn. 
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^* You are quite right there^ Magdalen." 

^' I shall tell him you say so." 

'^ You must not do any such thing. You and I have 
nothing to do with it. Such, must he free-will offer- 
ings." 

<' Ah ! if you had the power, the will would not he 
wanting, Cecil," said his mother. 

'' So we always flatter ourselves till we have the 
power," he answered quickly. 

<* But," I said, " is not the * terriUe heart-thriU 
when you have no power of giving,' some test whether 
you have the will or not? And I don't fancy that is 
wanting in you, Mr. Walwyn." 

He turned the conversation hy remarking — ** By 
the way, I have just heen hearing your praises sounded 
hy ' one of the lowly living.' Old Nanny, down hy the 
pool there, finds you one of the pleasantest-spoken 
' young ladies' that can he. She entertained me this 
morning with a long eulogium of you." 

'< Maggie must he loved where she is known," said 
Mrs. Walwyn, who was ever ready to sound my praises. 

I of course disclaimed them, hut owned that I hoped 
J was heginning to he a little more popular in the 
parish than I had heen. 

'' For the reason my mother has given," said Mr. 
Walwyn, quietly. 

" Oh ! I like the work, now I have taken to it," I 
said. ^^ The poor let you see something heyond the 
surface. A round of cottage visits is worth volumes of 
philosophy. It is pleasant, too, to he welcome where 
you go; hut I confess it was a struggle at first to 
undertake it. Now I tell my father he should say he 
has two assistant curates, not one." 

'^ Has he heard of any one to succeed Mr. Grey?" 
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asked Mrs. Walwyn, " But it will not be easy to re- 
place him." 

I replied, that for the credit of our ecclesiastics 
generally, I hoped no such difficulty existed. 

^^ My dear Magdalen, such an excellent young man 
as Mr. Grey — ^how can you speak so ? But now I will 
prophesy : his successor will be your fate." 

" No, no," said Mr. Walwyn hastily, " you mistake 
there ; that is not Magdalen's vocation, notwithstanding 
her present zeal." 

" You ought not to laugh at it," I said, " for it was 
you that first aroused it in me." 

As indeed it was. I could not oppose myself to 
what he wished. My power of volition seemed resigned 
to him, and I spent hours in the school or beside the 
cottage hearth at his bidding, just as I took up the 
study of German, or read the divines of the seventeenth 
century, because it accorded with his taste. Not that 
I was conscious of this at the time. Ah, no ! I mis- 
took this impulse of human affection for the energy of 
divine charity. So as soon as my sister's marriage 
was determined, I announced my intention of becoming 
initiated into parish work, in order that her loss might 
he less grievously felt amongst us. ^^ There would be 
room for me now," I said. '^ There always had been 
hitherto," Arthur Grey murmured; but on second 
thoughts seemed to think it as well not to repeat his 
words ; but I felt the force of them perfectly, and chid 
the thought from my heart that told me, it was not the 
voice of duty so much as one of gentler, tenderer 
accents, that had lured me from my studious seclusion 
to a more practical mode of life. But if Gratia had 
made an exemplary deaconess, my &ther declared that 
I fax excelled her : I was ready for any message to any 
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part of the parish at an; hour, U; Sundai; claaa 
might have paseed a creditable divinity examination at 
the hands of any bishop's ch^lain whatever ; whilst in 
secular learning the younger children, to whom I de- 
voW myself in the week, might have satisfied the moet 
exorbitant expectations, of any amonnt of goremment 
inspectors. Then I spent a small fortune in tea and 
sugar and caps for the old women, and t«bacco and 
yam Btockings for the old men. As Gratia's star sunk 
from our horizon, mine was rising — rising. Truly, if 
a littie wisdom suffices to role men, how little kindness 
suffices to win them ! 
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CHAPTER XL 

'* He that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshola lie j 
Howline in utter darkness." — ^Tekntbok. . . J . I 

^aIME wore on, and the spring ripened ; and 



one May morning — ^it was that which pre- v. u » 



ceded the day that had been fixed on for 
Gratia's bridal — I stood surrounded by a x 
group of little bright eager faces, in the midst of our i 
old church. The school children were assisting me to 
adorn it for the morrow ; and at my feet lay heaps of '1 
snowy blossoms, which they brought to me from every 
garden and hedge-row around. I don't know whether 
I or my assistants most enjoyed our employment. Oh ! 
there is a blessedness in village life that is to be found 
in none other : I mean that true pastoral life, of which 
the poet's Arcadia was but a dreamy foreshadowing. 
" It is time for you to run home to your dinners, little 
girls," I said. '' We shall have aU the afternoon to 
finish the church, as you have a half-holiday. Susan, 
you dear child ! where did you get those lilies?" 

'^ From Farmer Lane's, please Miss. I asked Miss 
Mary to give 'em me for you, and her respects^ and 
anything you please." 

Which lucid message Susan delivered with a perfectly 
oracular air. 
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^' I must find my way in here before the flowers are 
faded/' said Mrs. Walwyn, who at this moment looked 
in on her way from the Eectory, where Gratia had 
actually gone through a rehearsal of her bridal costume 
for her benefit ; since she had declined being present at 
the wedding, as too gay a scene for her. " Gratia 
looks lovelier than even I had believed she would^ and 
happy as her best friends could wish her. Dear girl ! 
how bright a ftiture lies before her !" 

It was miih rather teajfril eyes that Mrs. Walwyn 
seemed to contemplate that sunny prospect ; and I said 
to her, '^ Let me walk home with you : I can do nothing 
here, until the return of my acolytes." 

So we passed out together into the flowery fields. 
Just as we reached the wood walk, she said, ^' I will 
not take you farther, for I have a visit to pay to old 
Nanny before I go in and rest." 

" And I have yet some time to spare,*' I said ; " and 
should like much to accompany you. It is quite a day 
to spend in wandering." 

Then Mrs. Walwyn suddenly remembered she had 
not with her the packet she wished to take to the old 
woman, and I offered to run to the house and bring it 
to her, whilst she rested herself on a fallen tree. The 
parcel had been left on the table, in the oak parlour, 
she told me ; and thither I went in quest of it. The 
room was that which Mr. Walwyn used as his study, 
and beside the parcel lay some open bboks, which he 
had apparently been using. There was a volume of 
German metaphysics, from which I quickly tu^ed 
away ; the other contained English poetry, the works of 
George Herbert; and a pencil lay in the open page, 
that had been underlined at this stanza : 
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'^ Now I am here, what thou wilt do with me 

None of my books will show : 
I read and sigh, and wish I were a tree ; 

For sure then I should grow 
To fruit and shade : at least some bird wotUd trust 
Her household to me — and I would be just !" 

What did those words import to me, that I started as I 
looked at them, and then looked again ? And why did 
thej sound in my ears aU the time that I talked so 
calmly to Mrs. Walwyn about the bridesmaids and the 
breakfasts, and the flowers she and the Tracp had sent 
us, or of old Nanny's rheumatism ? And why did they 
suddenly yanish with every other thought but one — ^that 
he was there, when by lie pool I saw Mr. Walwyn 
pretending to watdi the fish coqueting with his line, 
but in reality deep in a book that lay in the grass beside 
him. He pretended to be much ashamed at being so 
discovered ; but whilst Mrs. Walwyn was paying her 
yisit I sat beside him, and, looking into his book, found 
it was a volume of Schiller. He made me read to him, 
that he might see how I was improving ; and then he 
chose a poem, and read it with a low, dear voice, that 
was in perfect unison with the evening hush that breathes 
through every line of that sweet trysting lay. When 
he ended, he marked it, and said, '' Now I shall always 
remember the time and place where this was read !" 
And have not I ? He returned with us to the house, 
where the letters had just arrived : as he took them up 
I observed his countenance change suddenly, and he 
immediately left the room ; nor did I see him again 
before I took mj departure. My heart was full all that 
day, dancing with joy, to use a holy phrase. But I 
was too much engaged on every side to analyze my 
feelings very dosely. When ^e decoration of the 
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church was completed, I had to assist in preparing the 
hreakfast-tahle for the dejeuner, and there were a hun- 
dred and fifty employments found for me in every part 
of the house at once ; so that Gratia and I had scarcely 
ten minutes' quiet talk together all day. Then in the 
evening she and my mother went to make some &re- 
well visits in the village. My father and Arthur Grey 
paced together one of the shady garden-walks, and I 
was alone in the study. The ringers had heen prac- 
tising that«^veningy and the pensive melody of the chimes 
accorded well with the sound of the falling waters that 
stole from the hrook helow, through the open window, 
hroken in on sometimes hy a rich hurst of song from the 
missel-thrush. There was a calm sense of thankful joy 
in my heart, as hy the fading dayHght I sought to com- 
plete the task I had assumed, of preparing certain little 
knots of snow-white rihhon and fairy-hlossoms to he 
worn hy young men and maidens on the ensuing day. 
The hou e was still ; there was a lull after all the acti- 
vity and mirthful husiness that had pervaded it of late, 
and I was looking onward into a fair land of promise, of 
which Gratia's bridal bliss was but a fault shadow : and 
yet for that I rejoiced deeply. 

Presently I heard the house-door open, and a step I 
knew, oh I so well, crossed the hall ; and answering the 
glad summons of n^ beating heart, he I thought of 
stood before me. I paused in my employment to smile 
a welcome, and hold out my hand to him. He took it 
with an air of abstraction and indifference that was new 
to him, but which I was too happy to pay much heed 
to. " Have you seen my father ?" I asked. 

"Yes. And he directed me where to find you. Mag- 
dalen, I wanted to speak to you of a letter I received 
this morning." 
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I looked np surprised. There was something unusual 
in his voice and manner, and a vague sense of terror 
seized my heart in its iron grasp, and seemed to hold 
my life suspended. He went on to say in a hurried 
way that he had received a summons, to which he must 
reply in person ; that his immediate presence was re- 
quired ; that he must leave at once. I heard him so 
far, and then started to my feet, exclaiming wildly, for 
an inexplicable presentiment seemed to reveal to me 
this parting was to be no common one. 

*' Impossible ! It cannot be ! You will not leave — 
me !" That last word died faltering from my lips, and 
then striving to laugh at my own vehemence, I added, 
" But you will return soon, very soon ?" 

And I looked up undoubtingly in his face for the con- 
firmation of my words ; but he only shook his head, d.nd 
answered yet more gravely : " No, Magdalen, I fear 
not for some time ; not for many months certainly — ^it 
may be for yet longer." 

In order to hear him I suppressed the cry of anguish 
that burst to my lips ; and he went on to say, with com- 
posure, that he wanted me to be much with his mother 
during his absence — ^that I should comfort her. But I 
interrupted him, exclaiming passionately that I should 
be a poor comforter, who needed so much compassion 
myself. " Who," I said, "-will be to me what you have 
been ? — ^you, whose approval has been my sweetest re- 
ward ; whose censure has been my punishment ? It is 
your opinion that guides my taste, your judgment on 
which I seek to mould my own. What there is of good 
in me I owe to you ; and what is wrong, for your sake 
I strive to amend. My happiest hours are those I 
spend with you ; and now — " I burst into tears. 

'' Magdalen," he said, seriously, as though to rouse 
me, " you have so many Mends — " 
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'^ But none 8o dear," I Bobbed. 

^ut as I spoke, I caugbt a glimpse of his counte- 
nance ; and there pain, embarrassment, and self-re- 
proach were alike so legible, that it recalled me to 
myself. The hateful truth burst upon me — I had been 
betrayed into a confession of love to a man who had 
never sought my affection ! I sunk at his feet in an 
agony of shame and self-abasement. He was greatly 
distressed ; I knew it by his faltering voice ; and — 
when I dared to look at him — ^by his blanched cheek 
and quivering lip. '^ Magdalen ! dear child !" he called 
me, '^ I cannot see you thus : look at me : listen to me." 
I did look up, my face all bathed in bitter tears. I 
allowed him to take my hand and raise me to my feet ; 
but then I sunk my head upon the marble chimney- 
piece, for I could not support myself. ** You are 
grieved,'* he said, "I see, because you think that I 
might misinterpret some of your expressions ; and had 
they been uttered to one who had not been so long and 
so truly your friend, there might be some cause for this 
excessive agitation. But remember to whom they were 
spoken, and you will feel that you have no cause to be 
displeased with yourself. Believe me, I have forgotten 
anything in your words that you would not wish me to 
remember." After a pause of a few moments, he added, 
" But, Magdalen, I can never forget how you have 
softened and cheered what has been a dark day in my 
existence." 

Still I was unmoved. In those few minutes I en- 
dured an age of suffering, which even now I can scarcely 
bear to record ; and as I write, hot tears force them- 
selves to my eyes, that have wept so much since then. 
I stood before him, trembling, shaken with sobs. A 
still deeper shade of regret and perplexity overclouded 
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his brow, " I believe I have been wrong/' he said. 
'^ I should hare spared jou this. Magdalen, often be- 
fore, there has been a confession trembling on mj lips — 
words that I would to heaven had been spoken before, 
but which some unaccountable reserve has hitherto re- 
strained. Let me now confide in jou." 

Alas ! alas I in the distraction of my brain I thought 
that compassion for me was about to wring a profession 
of love from his lips, unsanctioned by his heart. That 
degradation was imbearable. I raised my head, and 
said proudly and coldly, " No, Mr. Walwyn ; what in 
cooler moments you forebore to speak, let not the hurry 
of this hour force from you. Words once spoken may 
not be unsaid — confidence once given withdrawn. Do 
not now rashly what hereafter you may repent bitterly ! " 

My words, my voice repelled him : an expression of 
displeasure gathered on his face, and he said, as coldly 
as myself, " Perhaps you are right, Magdalen ; the 
words may be better unspoken, or not spoken now." 

I turned from him, darted to the window, sprang 
through it to the lawn, which I crossed with hurried 
steps; and so I parted in anger from him who was 
dearest to me on earth. I directed my course to- 
wards a thick bosquet, beyond which lay what had been, 
as a child, my own garden. It had been to me such 
a happy ^pot I and when I looked at it, bright with its 
polyanthus tufts and narcissi, and remembered that I 
was no more a joyous child, but a most miserable 
woman, in an ecstasy of self-compassion I threw my- 
self on the turf, beside a spreading Alatemus, whose 
stiff, uncompromising growth seemed as hard and un- 
sympathising as the world to me ; and there I yielded 
to a passion of tears. At length four httle silk-fringed 
paws pattered along the grass in my direction, and a 
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cold, broad nose was thrust into mj clasped hands ; for 
Mr. Walvrjn's beautiful little dog had found out mj 
retreat, and in his own way was speaking comfort to me. 
At first I put my mute friend ungraciously away ; but 
he was not easily to be repulsed, but nestled his glossy 
head against my cheek, whining and fawning with every 
lowliest demonstration of affection. *^ Dear little Tasso," 
I said, caressing him, '' you will not forsake me, then ! " 
But at the moment his master's whistle was heard from 
the porch, and Tasso started up with erected ears and 
starting eyes. '' Stay with me," I said, and folded my 
hands across his feathered chest. '< Tasso I Tasso ! " 
cried the voice that he must obey ; and, whining and 
struggling, Tasso released himself from my hold, and 
darted off at frdl speed to join his master. Yes, I 
thought, everything must yield to him. So he had 
lured my silly heart away, and I had yielded it to him 
without a struggle. How long I remained plunged in 
this depth of anguish I know not. I was roused by the 
sound of carriage wheels, and these I knew announced 
visitors I was ill prepared to meet — ^a sister of Arthur 
Grey's, and some other friends, who were to form part 
of the wedding company on the morrow. Fearful of 
being discovered, I rose and glided away to the church^ 
yard, and there I wandered till I saw the old clerk ap- 
proaching. He was returning from the church, where 
he had been putting some finishing touches to the de- 
corations. " Leave the key with me, Owen," I said, 
" and I will take it to the Eectory." I entered the 
sacred building. How beautifrd it looked in the dim 
twilight, decked with the white blossoms with which my 
hands had adorned it ! The pillars were wreathed with 
garlands of May ; branches of the bird-cherry, crab, 
and white lilac, made bowers of the oak seats ; whilst 
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bunches of violets, and of the lesser lily, with white 
azaleas and roses from the hot-house, with all other 
flowers of the same spotless hue, found some fitting place. 
There were wreaths from the marble monuments, and 
festoons from the chandelier. The windows had been 
left open ; and the evening air, sighing through the 
dusk aisles, was laden with perfume. An hour before, 
and this would have filled me with deep enjoyment; 
now it seemed to mock my sorrow. But there was an 
awe in the silence and dimness that hushed the tumult 
in my bosom ; and then memory whispered to me of 
another evening years ago, when alone I had paced the 
empty church, and the words that then rung in my ears 
returned to me. " There is nothing greater than love ; 
love is strong as death ; love lives for ever." Yes, I 
said, I will love on, imloved, unthought of. What is it 
I grieve for? His heart, it is manifest, I never had. 
I am mourning, then, but for a dream. It was my love 
to him that made me happy, and of that who can de- 
prive me ? So in my weakness I argued as if I were 
strong. 

How that evening and the day that succeeded it 
passed, I can scarcely tell. I know that I lived as in 
a dream, apparently taking part in all around me, but 
with my thoughts far away. Sometimes in a measure 
absorbed in the passing occurrences, and hearing my 
own voice speaking lightly and gaily, and wondering at 
it as if it were the voice of another person. When I 
returned to the house on that dreadful evening, I re- 
member meeting my father in the hall, and his saying 
to me, " You have seen Walwyn, I suppose, my dear ; 
be told me he wished to take leave of you." 

" Yes," I answered, " how sudden this joum^ is ! " 

" Do you not know the cause ?" 
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I replied in the negative. 

'' Strange he should not haye mentioned it to jon/' 
said he. '' It is to his father that he has heen sum- 
moned. He is dangerously ill, and I douht his even 
finding him aliye. And jou are wanted in the draw- 
ing-room, now, my dear. Miss Grey has arriyed, 
and—" 

I did not wait to hear who, hut ran up to mj room 
to collect my thoughts and calm my spirits hefore meet- 
ing our guests. I found I might haye stayed there till 
midnight, and still the tears would rush to my eyes, and 
still my hosom was convulsed hy '^ those sighs that ex- 
haust, hut not relieve." I cannot hear to look back to 
the anguish of thatlseason. I know I was said to have 
evinced a great deal of feeling at the separation from 
my sister; and I know that when the carriage that 
conveyed Arthur and herself £tx)m among us had disap- 
peared from view, I felt that the sunshine had passed 
away from our home. But I did not sit down and 
weep. No; I walked pale and joyless amongst our 
friends, listening to their admiration of the sweet bride, 
and their congratulations on her happy settiement ; and 
suffering acutely now and then, when any reference was 
made to the Walwyns' absence, and regret expressed on 
account of it. I listened, too, to some grave surmises 
on the difference which the cause of it might make in 
Mr. Walwyn's worldly affairs. 

" EQs father's allowance, I know," said Mrs. Wil- 
son, " is ample ; so that will at least return to him." 

" I wonder," said the person to whom this remark 
was made — " I wonder whether this will bring the 
Noels back to the neighbourhood ? And tiien — " 

I bent forward to catch the end of the sentence, when 
Marg^et Grey asked me to show her a view I had 
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taken of the Parsonage at Compton Malherbe ; and I 
was obliged to comply with her request, and so lost the 
benefit of the old lady's speculation. Then what tor- 
ture I had to undergo when on the following morning I 
went to Graymer Court, determining at least to fulfil 
his wishes, who bade me comfort his mother ! She was 
herself so sad and dispirited, that it .was perhaps not so 
painful a visit as I had anticipated, according, as her 
mood did, with my own gloom. I had besides some 
bodily suffering to undergo, that withdrew my thoughts 
in a measure £tx)m my mental pain: I had taken a 
seyere cold by my exposure to the night air on that 
memorable evening. The agitotion of my spirits no 
doubt caused it to be accompanied by a good deal of 
fever, and I was for some days confined to my room — 
a circumstance that I rejoiced in beyond expression, as I 
was thus precluded fix)m the necessity of receiving the 
visitors who poured in during the next week to offer their 
good wishes. I knew that in our Httle neighbourhood 
Mr. Walwyn's journey would be much discussed, and 
I could not bear even to hear it alluded to. 

One day, as I was reclining on my sofa trying to read, 
and to keep back the tears that every moment blinded 
me, there was a soft tap at my door, and a gentle 
voice without asked for admission. I could hardly be- 
lieve my ears, and scarcely in another minute my eyes, 
when Mrs. Northcote stood before me. "With a thrill 
of joy I could not account for, I pronounced her name ; 
and I was so weak, that when she approached my couch, 
and gently pressed my hand and kissed my cheek, I 
threw my arms around her, and burst into tears. She 
vas full of soft regrets at finding me so ill, and assured 
me her chief reason for taking Fairwood on her way to 
Culverley (a little sea-side place, about thirty or forty 

o 
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miles from us), where she meant to spend tibe summer, 
was^tjbe hope of again meeting me. Seeing me so 
agitated, she would not stay long with me, but said that 
I must make her one promise, and that was, to join her 
at Culyerlej as soon as my strength was sufficiently re- 
stored to allow of my taking the journey. Then, after 
a little conyersation about my oister, she said, turning 
over the leaves of a sketch-book that lay on the table-^ 

^' I have been with the Tracys to call at Graymer 
Court. I eamiot imagine why Mrs, Walwyn should 
take her husband's illness so dreadfully to heart, consi- 
dering what he has been to her for so many years. I 
know that I am talking treason though, now. How I 
wish you were well, Magdalen ! There is so much I 
want to say ; but I will keep it all tOl you come to 
Culverley," 

And with a very bright smile she again kissed me, 
and took her leave. I was better from that hour, and 
about three weeks afterwards was sitting by her side 
amongst the rocks of Culverley Bay. 

It wsA a warm midsummer evening, whose meUow 
lights danced on the scarcely-rippling waves of the ebb- 
ing tide, and flushed and faded and dawned again on 
the gcey cliffs of the opposite coast. The tremulous cry 
of the sea-birds, the ineasured melody of the waters, 
was lulling me into a dreamy apathy that a lotus-eater 
might have envied, when I was roused by the voice of 
my companion^. saying, in a tone quite <^£Serent to its 
usual quiet cahn — 

" So you have n^ver seen the Noels, Magdalen?" 

Whilst I recalled my wandering thoughts, I glanced 
at her ^euse, and saw her eyes were quite fixed and ab- 
stracted from the surroimding objects, and an expression 
of determination on her lip that not often rested there. 
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I started a little ; and replied, " Yes, tiiat I had seen 
tbem often when I was a child." 

** Ah ! true, you could have been but a child when 
they left the country." 

There was a little pause, and then I said, rather im- 
patiently — " I have lived all my life amongst these peo- 
ple, and yet I know nothing of them." 

A slow smile stole over lip, brow, and cheek of my 
friend, yet without deepening a tint or discomposing a 
muscle ; then she said — 

" I am ready to answer any question you may wish 
to. put to me, Magdalen, and to impart all the informa- 
tion that is in my power. And first to reply to your 
thoughts, not to your words, I will give you a little re- 
sume of the Walwyns' history. 

" Their pedigree,! presume, you do not require at 
my hands ; but if you have any curiosity on that score, 

I beg to refer you to 's history of shire, where 

you will find it all circumstantially recorded. But how- 
ever honourable a position may be assigned to the family 
by the county herald, I assure you it must any day hide 
its diminished head before the high descent and lofty 
achievements of the Gf^raymers of that ilk. Old Sir 
Cecil Graymer, the father of your favourite, Mrs. Wal- 
wyn, was the proudest man in the whole neighbourhood, 
though not one of the most wealthy ; and I am afraid 
your poor friend was not held in such estimation by him 
as you would think proper, from the fact that, though 
she might transmit ' a foolish face,' the title annexed to 
it she could never inherit. Poor thing I her inheritance 
was a more fearftd one. Her mother for many years 
led a living death on earth, but parted from its joys and 
sorrows alike — smiling when she might have wept, and 
weeping when she should have smiled. Or perhaps"—^ 
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and Mrs. Northcote sighed heavily — ** perhaps it is we 
who lack reason, not she. Well, in spite of all this, it 
was thought a yery fine match for Mr. Walwyn — your 
Mr. Walwyn's father, my dear — ^when he married the 
heiress of tfie Graymers. Yet really I don't know why 
it should have heen, for he must then have heen irresist- 
ibly fascinating. I see whom you think he resembled, 
but you are mistaken ; never were father and son more 
unlike. Perhaps it was that very unlikeness that knit 
so close a friendship between them, for the father idol- 
ized the son, by whom he was worshipped in return. 
Mr. Walwyn was, as I have said, fascinating — unhap- 
pily for himself and for others too. He was liberal, 
open-handed, delighted in display, followed pleasure with 
the keenest zest, and was welcome wherever he went, 
for he brought always sunshine with him. Business, 
thought, care, were hateful to him ; far other pursuits 
and qualilies had procured him favour and purchased 
him happiness ; so these were his gods, and to them he 
bowed, and flung prudence to the winds. Then of course 
followed the old story of the day of reckoning. In due 
time he found himself a ruined man. But as freely as 
once he had used his wealth, so freely now he parted 
with it. That very disagreeable process of coming to a 
settlement was in him the most graceful act. It was at 
this time that I first became at all intimate with him, 
though I had previously made his acquaintance. Mr. 
Noel purchased Marksworth from him, and there I 
came on a visit to Mrs. Herbert, the vddowed sister of 
Mr. Noel, who was at the head of his establishment, 
and acted a mother's part to his daughter. I would 
rather not speak of her, Magdalen. She has been dead 
many years. We were once very dear friends, as you 
and I are now. You see what Mrs. Walwyn is : such 
she ever was. Very good, no doubt ; and — ^very dull." 
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And I sat bj and listened whilst my saint was thus 
described. Tes, for I was under another influence 
now. 

^* She was not a fit companion for such a man as I 
haye described her husband to you. Of course, though, 
I would not justify him in any degree in his— his false 
step. All parties were to be pitied, greatly to be pitied 
— and none more than Cecil Walwyn I think, whose 
whole life was blighted by that act. I haye told you 
that he was unlike his father ; but not more unlike than 
what he is now to his former self. He was imlike his 
fiither indeed, for he was a thousand times truer and 
nobler and holier." 

There was a rich melody in Mrs. Korthcote's voice 
— rich as the flush that glowed on her cheek. I feared 
to speak, for it seemed to me that she spoke half un- 
consciously that her words were addressed to my hear- 
ing. 

'^ I came to Marksworth," she resumed, after a while, 
** and found Evelyn Noel as beautiful as an angel, and 
good as she was feir, 

< Standing, with reluctant feet, 
Where Sie brook and river meet.' 

You remember her, of course, Magdalen? Well, she 
is as lovely now as ever ; but then there was about her 
that sort of ideal beauty that belongs to very early youth 
— not of necessity, but occasionally. The beauty of the 
morning, or of the bud that promises so much, and 
makes us slow to believe that 'the thing which hath 
been, it shall be.' 

** There had been a sort of duteous friendship main- 
tained between the families at Marksworth and Gray- 
mer Court, founded on their community of wrongs ; but 
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now" — and Mrs. Northcote'a delicate fingers became 
busily engaged in picking a limpet off the rock — ^^ but 
now it seemed to be less duty than inclination that 
brought them so constantly together. In short,. my dear 
Magdalen, I need not tell you (what you must often 
have heard before) that there sprung. up a mutual 
attachment between Evelyn Noel and your friend. His 
prospects in life were now quite, over; for when his 
&,ther left the country the effect upon his mother was 
80 deplorable, it was feared she would have sunk beneath 
the family malady ; but her son at once relinquishing 
all projects of adyancement in the world, which the 
opening of his college career seemed to promise him, 
devoted himself to her, and that threatened calamity 
they both were spared. He has never left her since, 
and I leave it to you to judge whether she has lost much 
by her separation from an indifferent husband, when it 
has procured to her the devotion of such a son." 

My lips moved, but there was no audible reply ; and 
Mrs. Northcote continued — 

" Now you might have expected, after this sacrifice 
of himself, that there could have been nothing that 
would have availed to his happiness that his mother 
would have been reluctant to have accorded him. Yet 
now actually nothing could induce her to look favour- 
ably on the idea of a union between the Montagues and 
Capulets of yt)ur parts ; fbr such is the wondrous con- 
stitution of woman's heart, she could never forgive Mr. 
Noel for being the brother of her rival. Not that her 
consent was asked for some time; for there was no 
exact engagement existing between them, and when 
affairs came to that point a difficulty lux)se not of her 
making. Mr. Noel decidedly objected to the connexion, 
and declared nothing should induce him to sanction it. 
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His refdsal was not limited to wwds ; for he at once 
separated his daughter from her lover, as you are aware, 
and they have never met since." 

^^ And how," I asked, eagerly — *^ how has Miss Noel 
borne it?" 

** Oh ! at furst she was unhappy, «he says, though 
her ^Either scarcely permitted her opportunity for Tegiiet, 
but constantly Punished her with some new source of 
interest or amusement. You can have no idea how 
unusual an existence hers is. Her eyes are never per* 
mitted to rest on any scene of suffering, nor her ears to 
be assailed by any tale of misery. She is constantly 
surrounded by beautiful objects, and addressed in ac- 
cents of tenderness ; whilst every invention of luxury 
that can heighten the charms of her life, m* add to its 
ease, is unsparingly supplied her. And Nature has so 
lavishly done her part, and circumstances have so kindly 
aided, that no outward influence has yet been rude 
enough to dispel the atmosphere of beauty and enjoy- 
ment with which her father's love has enveloped her." 

<^ After all," I said, steadily, << she is to be pitied 
rather than envied : 

' No man his life ean rightly keep 
Apart from toil and pain.' " 

*' It may be as you say, my dear stoic," she re- 
turned ; ^' yet pity never entered into my calculations 
when looking on Evelyn Noel. As I believe I once 
mentioned before, she might have removed herself from 
the balefiil influence to which you consider her sub- 
mitted ; but sh/»^|as always shrunk frt}m the idea — and 
yet not for the reaSbons that would have weighed with 
me under her circumstances, but on account of some 
few and simple words that passed her lips some years 
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ago. When her father posiiiyelj refased to permit an 
engagement between Mr. Walwjn and herself, he, per- 
haps to soften the refusal, said — ' Were his father no 
more, your mutual position would be greatly altered.' 
She caught at ^e expression, and repeated it to Mr. 
Walwjn, in a parting interyiew thej had ; and I be- 
lieve neither of them has ever forgotten it." 

I drew a long breath. '' Then their faith is really 
plighted ? And were this illness of the father's to prove 
fatal, their engagement would in all probability be re- 
newed ?" I was determined to know the worst. 

'^ There," said Mrs. Northcote, " you are mistaken. 
They are both of them free ; but Evelyn has owned to 
me, that the impression he once made has never been 
effaced from her heart. Only she says, that she was 
then so young, and had seen so little of the world, that 
she mistrusts the truth of that impression. And besides, 
she has a kind of superstitious feeling about linking her' 
fate with that of one who seems so marked by misfor- 
tune. Yet until they again meet, and she is able to 
determine whether the real man corresponds with the 
ideal, she could never admit another to that interest he 
once obtained in her affections." 

I flung a tiny shell ever so &r out, over the glistening 
sands. 

'' Then I suppose when old Mr. Walwyn is dead. 
Miss Noel will signify it is her imperial pleasure for his 
son to present himself for her approval, that she may 
determine whether he«is as much to her taste as once 
she imagined him to be. Oh, Mrs. Northcote! she 
may be very beautifrd, very amiable, very attractive; 
but she doesn't know what love is. ' To love but one, 
and that one always !' that is the test." 

,The gleam brightened on her countenance ; which. 
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however, did not relax in the least ; and when she spoke 
again, it was in her rer j softest accents. 

^^ How foolish we are to disquiet ourselves in vain as 
to what is possible or impossible ! There is nothing 
impossible except to retain youth, or to pass through 
life without something to regret. Who would have 
thought it possible years ago, that I should have been 
sitting here a whole summer afternoon talking to you 
about Cecil Walwyn?" 




-s 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

<< When I shall meet thee 
After lone years, 
How shall i greet liiee ?" — ^Btbon. 

[HAT Bummer presents me with but few 
scenes, the memory of which I care to re- 
vive. One impression remains with me — 
that I was unhappy ; suffering from a dull, 
aching sorrow, from which I had ceased to desire, much 
less to look for, relief. From home I had kind cheery 
letters. I was wanted in the parish, and by Gratia ; 
and Mrs. Walwyn missed me sadly. The accounts that 
reached her from Naples, where her husband had fixed 
his residence for some time, were unchanged from what 
they at first had been. Mr. Walwyn's days were num- 
bered. By great skill and care his life might be pro- 
longed for some months, or it might be for another 
year; but he was labouring under a mortal disease. 
Until his son's arrival, his anxiety to see him had been so 
great as seriously to have aggravated his malady. Since 
that, he had partially rallied ; and all that filial duty 
and tenderness could render him he had, in those last 
days of his, which must have greatly needed #uch con- 
solation. For awhile then I was spared the secret 
dread (that pressed more and more heavily on me) of 
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having again to meet Mr. Walwyn — an event which 
after that dreads parting had assumed to me an aspect 
almost terrible. 

Meanwhile^ the summer wore on quietlj and mono- 
tonouslj. We played and sang and drew, morning 
after morning, or sauntered .about the sands, or made 
little e2;cursions in the neighbourhood, which was sufH- 
cientlj picturesque ^ and in the long evening twilights 
Mrs. Northcote would detail to me the experiences of a 
greatly varied life, A youth of adversity, followed by 
the fictitious brilliancy of the first years of her marriage 
— a marriage, too, not exactly of affection. I knew 
that in consequence of the reckless extravagance of that 
brief interval, her husband had become deeply involved, 
and his. foreign appointment was but the genteel* doak 
of an endeavour at redeeming his fallen fortunes. But 
I did not know, before, the hand that had helped, and 
was still helping him through his embarrassments, was 
that of his younger brother, Gratia's former admirer, 
Frank Northcote, who, resigning to his brother and 
sister nearly the whole of his own private fortune, had 
obtained for himself employment in a public office, in 
the duties of which he was now steadily engaged. That 
little mystery that had hung over his pecuniary affSairs 
when he proposed for my sister was thus cleared up, 
and I theorized and speculated much on the manner in 
which the fate of one is bound up in that of many ; and 
then I tried to adjust the balance of compensation satis- 
factorily thus: Mr. Northcote, for the sake of duty, 
loses what he thinks necessary for the happiness of his 
life. Gratia, on not quite such high grounds, rejects him, 
and so gains what she considers happiness. Yet his 
loss is not really so great, for Gratia was indifferent to 
Imn ; nor her gain so real, for the person she preferred 
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to him is very much his inferior. All comes right at 
last. 

And all the time I missed the lesson of delf-abnega- 
tion and duteous obedience I might have drawn horn. 
these circumstances. 

Mrs. Northcote for her part, with tears in her eyes, 
would talk of how deep a debt of gratitude she and her 
husband owed their dear brother ; but added, quite- con- 
fidendj, she hoped one day he would be repaid ; and in 
the meantime she kept up a yery elegant appearance on 
the income allowed her by him. It was therefore a 
matter of some surprise to me when one day, just as I 
had finished a long despatch I had received from Gratia, 
Mrs. Northcote (who had all the time been reading and 
re-perusing a very short letter that had arrived with 
mine) said, in a voice indicative of anything but plea- 
sure — 

*' My letter is from Frank. He purposes taking a 
little holiday, and spending it with me, he says. I fear 
he will find it dull. Though I ought not to say so, 
with you here," she added, smiling ; " but Culverley is 
not exactly the place for a young man like Frank to 
come to for a holiday." 

The idea of his visit gave me, I am free to confess, 
unfeigned satisfaction. I wanted to have my thoughts 
drawn away frx>m myself, and from all that was painfril 
to remember; over which I had brooded to a morbid 
degree, that was alarming even to myself. I used to 
take comfort, too, when I looked at Mrs. Northcote, and 
saw her still able to take pleasure in life, or at any rate 
able to live on ; for I thought, if my suspicions were 
correct, she had good reasons for the friendship she pro- 
fessed for me — i. «., if sympathy be any ground for such 
a sentiment; for I could scarcely doubt, from much 
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that had fallen from her in our different conversations, 
that, like myself, she had loved Mr. Walwyn, and that 
the likeness lield good in this too, that to her preference 
he had also shown indifference. And what had she 
done ? Made a mariage de convenance ; and now she 
could meet him with calmness; nay, with pleasure to 
both of them. Could not I do likewise ? But then I 
had not her advantages either of beauty or position ; for 
though poor, she was highly connected. I must, how- 
ever, do what I could, and not be fastidious. This is 
not a preamble to my forming any design on Mr. North- 
cote. With all sincerity I can aver, I never sought to 
render myself acceptable to him. My projects were 
essentially of the world, and worldliness shrunk abashed 
before the pure presence of Frank Northcote. 

He was unchanged : as simple, true, and enthusiastic 
as ever; pursuing his different tastes with an ardour 
that, though it sometimes called forth the smiles of his 
sister, aroused more frequently her sympathy ; and to 
myself his society waa reviving in the extreme. Indeed, 
on both of us its effect was something like letting a cur- 
rent of fresh morning air into a sick chamber. He was 
a clever artist, and one of our entertainments was the 
illustrating and illuminating of some of our favourite 
songs and poems. Some of his designs were admir- 
able ; and Mrs. Northcote's vignettes were pretty, if not 
very original. I generally contented myself with bor- 
dering the pages, and illuminating the text. One day, 
I remember particularly, when the subject we had chosen 
to adorn was Keat's '' St. Agnes' Eve," and I had been 
especially happy in my bordering of jagged icicles 
pendant from gnarled branches, between which gleamed 
an azure sky, set with golden stars ; Mrs. Northcote 
was very diligent on a painted oriel, which she copied 
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from an old sketch of one at Marksworth. We had both 
of ns laughed a good deal at Frank's choice of a subject. 

*^ The owl, with all his feathers, was a-cold." 

And there he was depicted much more like a sorrowful 
old soothsayer than a veritable bird ; when, happening 
shortly afterwards to look up to see what new theme 
now engaged him, I saw he had just completed the out- 
line of a. very lovely female face. 

" Why,'' I exclaimed, with a haste of whidi I after- 
wards repented, " how like Gratia !" 

Mrs. Northcote's eyes followed the direction of mine. 

'< Not like Mrs. Grey," she said, with emphasis ; 

but exceedingly like " 

Nonsense I" he answered quickly ; ^Mt is neither. 
It is St. Agnes ; it is Madeline." And in his confusion 
he was evidently very uncertain who he meant us to 
take it for. I was puzzled at the expression of Mrs. 
Northcote's face, it was so very triumphant. In two 
minutes more she had thrown down her pencil, declaring 
she had drawn enough for that day ; so our s^nce was 
broken up, and we separated. I betook myself to a 
solitary stroll on the sands, which at that hour would, I 
, knew, be deserted. I sat down and watched a little 
ship, that, as it rose above the horizon, caught the flick- 
ering sunbeams on its white sails ; I saw it nearing the 
land every minute, and knew it would come into the 
harbour with the evening tide ; and I wondered about 
the seamen on board — ^if this were their home, where 
they would be welcomed by friends, or whether they 
were merely touching here for puiposes of trade ; and 
was picturing to myself the feelings of those who meet 
after long parting, wh^i a solitary figure c^peared, 
wending his way towards me, and put an abrupt and 
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anromantic conclusion to my musings ; for this was no 
other than the late incumbent of Compton Malherbe. 
After our mutual surprise at thus meeting had subsided, 
he informed me that he had been drawn to Oulverley by 
a report that had reached him of a squire in the neigh- 
bourhood being about to immolate the remains of a 
Koman villa on his estate, on account of the number of 
visitors it inflicted upon him. 

** I came, therefore," said Mr. Dormer, " to endea- 
vour if possible to dissuade him from so barbarous an 
act; and if unequal to that, at least to make a last 
examination of these remains, and to secure some relic, 
before the ploughshare passes over them. This is all 
I have, been able to accomjdish, and I shall leave this 
in another hour to meet the night train." Then after 
a few inquiries about my family and his own former 
parish, he went on : ''I lately met a gentleman, whom, 
if I had remained, I should have numbered amongst my 
parishioners, or who at least would have been one of my 
tithe-payers, as he purchased the Manor Farm last year 
— ^I allude, of course, to Mr. Noel. I met him in town, 
with his daughter, in the manuscript-room of the Bri- 
tbh Museum. We had a little conversation together 
(having been acquainted formerly), and I asked him 
whether he thought of returning to Marksworth. I 
think he did not much like the question ; for he an- 
swered very shortly that it was quite uncertain. What 
a superior person his daughter appears to be I She was 
taiung notes from a manuscript that it gave even me 
some little trouble to decipher, I assure you." 

He went on, and so did I^^he with his speech, I 
with my thoughts. The Noels were in England. Here 
was a new page in my life turned. And on this I pon- 
dered, whilst Mr. Dormer, I believe, thought me, like 
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Miss Noel, a very superior person for the profound 
attention with which I listened to his remarks on the 
etymology of the names of some farms in his parish. 

'^ I had no idea my walk would have ended so agree- 
ably," he said, when he took leave of me ; and I went 
home to impart my information to Mrs. Northcote. It 
was not, however, until we were all sitting together 
in the late twilight that I took the opportunity of doing 
so. My rencontre with Mr.. Dormer I had before re- 
lated ; but now I observed : 

" Mr. Dormer tells me the Noels are in England. 
He met them in London — ^in the British Museum;" 
and then found suddenly I had no breath to say more. 

" The Noels in England!" exclaimed Mrs. North- 
cote, joyously. 

" Oh yes," quoth Frank, " I met them in town just 
before I came down here." 

" And you never told me so," said Mrs. Northeote, 
bending her dark eyes upon her brother. 

'< Did I not?" he answered, without raising his, and 
pulling about the tassel of a feather fan that lay on the 
table near. 

I came to his assistance. Mr. Dormer asked Mr. 
Noel if he thought of returning to Marksworth. 

" "What admirable taste I " said Mrs. Northcote. 
*^ And he answered, I suppose, that it depended on cir- 
cumstances?" 

" Something of the sort," I replied. 

Frank rose and walked to the window. '^ The moon 
is rising. I shall go out on the sands," he said. 

Mrs. Northcote, with the most comical expression, 
watched him ; and when the door closed on him, leant 
back in her lounging chair, and with half*closed eyes 
surveying me, said — " What do you think, Magdalen? 
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Frank has found out a likeness for your sister. Who 
should you imagine it is? Miss Noel! He said he 
saw it when he was in Germany with us, only I sup- 
pose it would never hare heen declared hy him, had you 
not stumbled upon the same resemblance in that draw- 
ing of his to-day. I made him bring it me again, that 
I might see where the likeness lay, and in the pic- 
ture I could trace it, and yet in the face it really does 
not exist ; or, at least, not to my eyes." 

"What did Mrs. Northcote wish ? I wondered. Was 
this the reward she used so feelingly to declare she knew 
was laid up for Frank ? Her next remark was — " Mag- 
dalen, have you ever observed how persons who have a 
strong will mould the Uves of others according to their 
pleasure?" 

Yes, I said, that I had, here and there, remarked it ; 
but that I imagined that there were not many possessed 
of that fearful gift. 

" No," she answered. " I never knew but one per- 
son whose will was stronger than my own. I wonder 
which of us wiU conquer at last." 

I looked up in astonishment, but she told me to go 
and sing to her, and I obeyed. 

Mr. Northcote's visit was not extended many days 
after this, but we Hngered on in that quiet retreat until 
the autumn gales rendered that epithet scarcely appro- 
priate to it; and then Mrs. Northcote went to pay a 
series of visits amongst her great acquaintances, and I 
returned home — returned to weary employments and 
painful associations; for I had lost the stimulus that 
made duty easy to me, and there was poison shed on the 
purest home-blossoms. These are my confessions, and 
I will hold back not one of my misdeeds. I neglected 
the choir, I forsook the school, I never went near a poor 

p 
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person. All seemed sach a hollow mockery. The 
thought that had lent heauty to the meanest employment 
had passed away, and I shrunk £rom unadorned duty. 
I went to stay with Gratia, and to wonder at her happi- 
ness. I tried to visit Mrs. Walwyn, and gaye it iq> at 
last, overpowered hy the suffering it cost me. At length 
Louisa Holder came to the Tracys, and there were all 
sorts of gay doings, and I flung myself into them, and 
I held my sorrow captive and laughed it down. I be- 
came the fashion in our little circle, and the foolish 
thought would pass through my mind, what he would 
think of it? 

Mr. Tracy's seat in Parliament was contested, and 
there was a large party in the house at the time, which 
I (!) helped to entertain. I wrote all manner of pas- 
quinades and squibs, that I am since dreadfully ashamed 
of; but which gained me then an inmiense amount of 
pubhc applause and private censure. The Tracys kept 
me with them for Christmas. Our children had no 
Christmas tree, no Christmas carols ; and I heard the 
bells ringing out the old year as I was dressing for a 
ball. Oh ! "with what different feelings to those with 
which I had Ustened to them but twelve months ago ! 

I could not bear to be at home now. I saw my 
parents were not satisfied with my mode of life, and yet 
they judged, and rightfully 1 think, that it would answer 
no good pmpose to control me. And even Mrs. Walwyn 
ventured, now and again, on the meek rebuke of — ^* I 
never see you now, my dear ! " And Gratia once very 
gently hinted that Arthur thought it a pity I left papa 
and mamma so much by themselves ; whilst those WU- 
sons were for ever congratulating me on all the gaiety 
I enjoyed : Mary sometimes vindictively informing me 
of the movements of poor George, as she, with a dismal 
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aspect, used to tenn him ; now bewailing his departure 
to the backwoods, and anon exultingly informing me of 
the lovely girl whose name occurred so &equentl j in some 
of his recent letters. And all the time I was haunted 
by the echo of some words that lightly-esteemed brother 
of hers had once spoken to me — ^his hope that I might 
never know the anguish of despised affection* And 
alas ! I had laid down my heart at the feet of one, by 
whom it had been utterly contemned. 

So that wretched year passed on, and in the spring 
Louisa Holder's engagement to Balph was affiehe. Cap- 
tain Damer had gone away without ever coming to a 
proposal, and so she had resigned herself '^ to take the 
goods the gods provide withal." And thus a second 
wedding must be recorded in these pages ; for Louisa 
said, of course I must be her bridesmaid, as she per- 
fectly remembered my saying to her one night, that the 
best thing she could do would be to marry Balph, and 
she had therefore followed my advice. A comfortable 
reflection for me, seeing how happy a marriage it was 
likely to be I I was, therefore, incessantly engaged in 
her service, and really spent far more of my time at 
Fairwood Manor than in my own home. But the anni- 
versary of Grratia's wedding-day came round, and for 
that I was obliged to return there, as Arthur and she 
came over to the Bectory on purpose to keep it. 

Yes, I shut myself up in my father's study that even- 
ing, and went over the scene again, with closed eyes 
hidden in my clasped hands ; and I paced through the 
silent church in the twilight, and recalled again the 
words that had then rung in my ears ; and I felt how I 
had missed their true meaning. The love of which he 
spoke was a holy principle, mine was an earthly passion. 
That expanded itself through all breadth and length. 
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and depth and height; this narrowed ever more and 
more its limits, and must, at last, fade into nothingness. 
I was a worshipper of false gods, and I owned it. I 
left the church, condemned of my own heart. Mrs. 
Walwyn was to spend the next day with ns, accwding 
to a long promise ; but, lo ! in the morning came a note 
of excuse, in which she requested my mother to come to 
her. The news she brought us on her return were but 
what might be expected ; nor, for Mrs. Walwyn, could 
I consider them very lamentable. She was now in name, 
what she had long been in reality — a widow. But, for 
me, what were these tidings? I shrunk apart firom 
the rest, as my mother related them, and marvelled what 
new darts Fate was forging for me ; marvelled too— so 
keenly my mind looked out for sources of suffering—*- 
whether tiiese circumstances would bring the Noels to 
Marksworth again. 

I had a glimpse of myself in a glass when I was sit- 
ting alone with my sister, and wondered no remark was 
made on my haggard appearance, and, in fcu^, in a lit- 
tle time Gratia did say to me, ^^ Maggie dear, don't be 
angry if I ask you why it is that Mr. Walwyn's return 
should be so disagreeable to you ? At least, it cannot 
be his father's death that so upset you this morning, and 
what else can it be ?" If it had been to save my life I 
could not have spoken the truth that moment ; but I had 
sufficient self-command left to speak calmly : '^ Gratia, 
I know what you think ; but, as I once before had oc- 
casion to tell you, you are entirely mistaken : it is not 
Mr. Walwyn." Gratia humbly apologized for her mis- 
take, and sewed on in silence, which at last she int^^ 
rupted to talk to me, for the first time, about Mr. North- 
cote, and my having met him last year. Poor dear 
Gratia ! she was not very hard to delude. '< Looking 
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like the swan into her own, hosam/' and finding nothing 
there that was double, or dark, or deceitiiil, she never^ 
doubted for a moment but that my words were perfectly 
sincere ; so, as it was not Mr. Walwyn, she set herself 
to find out who it could be. 

My fears were realized. Marksworth was again in.r 
habited. '* Mr. Noel himself came down a week or 
fortnight before his daughter, to superintend the arranger 
ment of the luxurious suite of apartments designed for 
the occupation of that fair empress. Mrs. Northcote 
was staying with them in town, and wrote me word that 
Evelyn was enchanted at the prospect of their return. 
There was so much happiness all around, I quite longed 
to be happy too. My father was happy in the most 
exceUent and absent of curates. My mother, by-and« 
by, was happy in the possession of the loveliest of little 
grand-daughters, a dear little dark-eyed damsel who 
used to beguile even me of my gloom. Of course Arthur 
and Gratia were happy, though I should have thought 
it a great bore to have Margaret Gi'ey Uving with me» 
as they had, telling every one what an attached couple 
they were, and writing off every detail of their domestic 
arrangements to her aunt in Huntingdonshire. 
. Then Louisa was in a blissful state, compounded of 
the pride and glory of her position as ^fiancee, and the 
more substantial privileges annexed to it, in the form of 
bridal presents, trousseau^ and equipage. She ha3[ 
quite forgotten Captain Darner, she told me, and was 
entirely satisfied with the present arrangement, which 
was pleasant for all parties. And really, dear Mrs. 
Walwyn, aifter she had dried her eyes and grown accus- 
tomed to the close cap that was so becoming to her, was 
quite excited at times with the delightful prospect of 
welcoming Cecil home again. . 
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Louisa's home was now with the Tracys, for the re- 
lative, with whom she had formerly lived, had died in 
the course of the preceding summer ; so thither I went 
towards the close of '' the leafj month of June," to visit 
her for the last time as Louisa Holder. Oh ! how gladly 
I went ! for it was on the very day that I left home that 
Mr. Walwyn was expected to return. I had now grown 
used to hear him and his affairs discussed, and could talk 
over with Louisa the report — she knew it as nothing 
more — of his engagement to Miss Noel long ago. I 
had hoped so much that Mrs. Northcote would have 
heen in the country at this time ; she would have borne 
me through it all I knew, for I do believe I had her sin- 
cerest compassion ; but no such fortune was in store for 
me, so I steeled myself up as for a necessary agony, that 
I must endure and live through. Once he called to re- 
turn Mr. Tracy's visit, but I was out, riding with Ealph, 
BO it was delayed for a little ; but the day before Louisa's 
marriage there was, in addition to the guests staying in 
the house, a party invited to dinner, and he was to come. 
Now then, at last, we must meet. 

With nervous, trembling fingers I was braiding my 
hair before a mirror, that reflected a pale anxious face, 
when a Lmried step and eager voice at my door an- 
nounced the appearance of the bride elect. 

'' Only think, Magdalen ! The Noels are arrived at 
Marksworth. They came there yesterday, and intend 
doing us the honour of appearing at the ball to-morrow 
evening. Oh ! how sorry I am to miss that meeting." 

I crumpled up a geranium leaf % my cold hands, 
thinking of another meeting, that I would have given 
worlds to have escaped from, that very evening. 

*^ They will not meet in public for the first time you 
may be sure," I replied. 
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** No, but it will be their first appearance in public 
together. How I should like to see it ! " 

** Well, I'll write you a description of it in my very 
best style." 

'< Now do, Maggie ; it will be almost as good as 
being a fitness of the scene." And she left me with 
the bUthest air imaginable. '' What a blessing it must 
be not to think !" I exclaimed, resting my aching brow 
upon my hands. '^ Oh ! to forget, for an hour, past, 
present, and things to come ! 



* Why am I 



Thus haunted by the self I fly ? ' 



?> 



Ah ! if I had indeed but fled from self; but in all I 
sought myself, and thus, sowing to the flesh, I of the 
flesh reaped corruption. I threw open my window and 
let the cool evening air blow upon my forehead, and 
looked steadily upward to the beautiful cloud-land that 
moved silently onward through the evening sky, imper- 
ceptibly changing and renewing its fantastic groupings. 
And memories of childish dreams — when celestial glades 
and heavenly hills had in these revealed themselves to 
me— came gently to my mind, and I hated the know- 
ledge that taught me these were but vapours drawn 
upward from the earth, and soon to return thither again. 
Such had been the aspirations of my youth. Was I 
never to know any other ? I roused myself, and joined 
the party below. As I entered the drawing-room I 
heard a voice, at whose sound my heart beat as though 
hastening to have done with life. But I turned aside 
and addressed a few words to Mrs. Fulton, who was 
sitting near the door ; and those few words expanded 
into an animated conversation on the possibility of ob- 
taining from Fairwood some tidings about a ball-dress 
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of her dftughter'sy that ought to have anived that 
morning. We had calculated, with the utmost nicety, 
the latest date at which it could be sent from London, 
and yet arrive at Fairwood in time to be worn at the 
ball ; and I had so seated mysdf near Mrs. Fulton, as 
to be very mudi screened from observation by the ample 
folds of her silver-grey satin ; my head inclining a 
little, in my zealous endeavours to solve this interesting 
problem ; my thoughts, meanwhile, pursuing their own 
course. There, he has done talking now with Mra. 
Tracy. I thought he looked this way. Oh ! a re- 
prieve — ^Ralph has intercepted him. How bright he 
looks! Italy suits him, certainly. And yet, sadness 
eat better on him, I think, than joy. He has looked 
this way-— our eyes have met — he is leaving Ealph and 
coming to me. Hide me, O mother Earth ! I cannot 
bear it. I must ruu«out of the room, let theni think 
what they will of me. 

'*' Sir Hayward Ashbridge, the Miss Ashbridges," 
announced the powdered footman, at the moment ; and 
whilst Mrs. Tracy advanced to receive her guests, Mr. 
Walwyn had made his way to my side, had taken my 
hand, was gazing into my eyes, was saying — 

'^ I began to think we were not to meet again, Mag* 
dalen. You are never at home, they tell me, now." 

There ! as old Bewick hath it — ^^ Good times, and 
bad times, and all times, get over." That meeting — , 
that dreaded moment — was, henceforth, amongst the 
things of the past. 

'< You have seen them all at home?" at length I 
said. 

" Only your father. Your mother is, you know, at 
Compton Malherbe, I mean to ride over there to- 



morrow," 
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« You are coming here in the evening!" I was 
about to exclaim, but I checked myself. What was it 
to me, whether he came or stayed away ? I held my 
hands together very tight. I felt he was looking at 
me — ^very calmly surveying me — and I knew his eyes 
would not be dim to the change that had come over 
me ; so I was determined at once to allude to the past 
in as light a way as I could, and have it over. I said 
— ** You left us on the very eve of one wedding, and 
you have just returned in time to be present at another: 
how droU ! " 

** Yes,'' he said, very absently ; and as he did not 
seem disposed to pursue that subject, I found anotheV — 
'' Marksworth is inhabited again." Was not that cour- 
age ? He was not absent any more. He knew per-* 
fectly now what I was talking of, and told me that he 
had been there that very morning, and that great im- 
provements were being made there, and he supposed it 
was considered a great advantage to the neighbourhood 
to have the Noels there once more. And we both of us 
knew that it was n«t of that we either of us were think-* 
ing, and that it mattered nothing to us how the Noels 
being at Marksworth might affect the neighbourhood. 
It was Mr. Walwyn who started the next theme — 

" You were with Mrs. Northcote all last summer?'* 

" I was, to my great enjoyment," I answered. " How 
I wish this summer was to be spent in the same man- 
ner ! " I could say this with sincerity ; for, notwithstand- 
ing all my mental sufferings, my intercourse with her 
had beeii a real pleasure to me ; and besides, anything 
seemed better than the unknown trials that appeared im- 
pending over me. 

'' She is a very agreeable companion," he said. 

** She is more than that to me : she is a very dear 
friend/' 
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" Is she, Magdalen ?" There was a half-sigli that 
accompanied those words of his ; and then he said, in a 
low voice, " Mj mother has not seen much of jou lately, 
she teUs me.'* 

" I have heen so much engaged — " I began. 

" Yes, yes — I know it," he returned hastily. " But 
for her sake I cannot help regretting it/' 

I was indignant with myself for my weakness. I had 
begun so triumphantly ; and yet, from the little that had 
already passed between us, I knew that he would speedily 
regain all his former ascendancy over me. I was thank- 
ful that at this moment dinner was announced, and that 
I was given over to the care of another cavalier, with 
whom I flirted desperately all dinner-time. I had ac- 
quired the art of flirtation now, and practised it when it 
suited me. 

More than once I felt, more than saw, those beautiful 
earnest eyes turned towards me, and I avoided them 
with a kind of shudder. That was a feeling, however, 
that could not endure. There was in his gentleness a 
speU, before which all that was false in my nature melted 
away like icicles beneath the breath of the South. I 
had been wearing myself out all day in a variety of ways, 
and was in real suffering from a distracting headache ; 
so that I was very glad, in the course of the evening, to 
shrink away into a quiet comer, where I could shield my 
eyes from the light, if I could not shut out the buzz of 
conversation that surrounded me. Miss Ashbridge had 
seated herself at a little distance from me, just at the 
angle of a'chiflbnier, so as to leave one shoulder visible 
to me. Presently, beside her sat a gentleman altoge- 
ther invisible, but whose voice I should have known 
amongst a multitude. After a time I became myself 
the subject of their conversation. To this I felt so in- 
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different^ that I could not trouble myself to let them 
know of my propinquity. Miss Ashbridge began by re- 
marking that I had quite come out, in the last year, as 
one of the Fairwood belles. 

Scarcely that," said Mr. Walwyn, provokingly. 
I perfectly agree with you," returned Miss Ash- 
bridge ; '^ I cannot say that I am one of her admirers. 
She is a clever girl, but dreadfully satirical ; indeed, I 
should say, decidedly ill-natured." 

" And there, Miss Ashbridge, I differ from you," re- 
joined her companion. '^ Magdalen Stafford is not ill- 
natured. Hers is an undisciplined nature, if you will ; 
but it is a very fine one. Indeed I know it to be so." 
I could hear this was in reply to some expression of dis- 
sent on the lady's part. '^ I have been acquainted with 
her from a child, and know all her faults, and some of 
her good qualities." 

I am ashamed to own it, but my headache left me 
with those words, and I closed my eyes that night with 
a lighter heart than I had known since the evening when 
I sat in my father's study making up Gratia's wedding 
favours. 

Is not that just human life ? We map out existence 
for ourselves : here lie the Fortunate isles, there the Fair 
havens ; and behold, as we gaze on the chaii;, we awake 
tempest-tost, between Scylla and Charybdis ; or we close 
our eyes, shuddering at the desert waste that lies all 
bare before us, and we open them amongst the palm- 
trees of Elim, or beside the waters of Siloah, that flow 
softly. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

" He who lets his feelings nin 
In soft luxurioas flow, 
Shrinks when hard serrice must be done, 
And faints at every woe." — Ly&a Afostoucjl* 

'ND at last I saw Miss Noel ! Yes, I saw 
that vision of loveliness, that beautiful fate, 
that charmed existence. 

It was when the music sent forth its most 
enlivening strains, when all eyes were bright, and cheeks 
flushed with pleasure, amidst halls gleaming with lights 
redolent of perfumes, and glowing with blossoms, that I 
looked upon her — ^not as the being who had spoken kind 
words to me as a child, and whose beauty had even then 
attracted me ; but as a beautiful mystery, as the hitherto 
veiled arbiter of my destiny. And Mr. Walwyn was 
near me too, and saw my gaze. Yes, she was lovely aa 
heart could desire. She was made to be worshipped — 
a fair divinity, to whom a hecatomb of victims was due 
•—a relentless one, moreover, who would demand them. 
So I felt as I watched her — ^with what grace and self- 
possession ! — ^receiving as her just tribute tha homage 
of admiration and welcome paid her on every side; 
repaying it, moreover, with the very sweetest smiles, 
the most winning glances, the most gracious speeches. 
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I knew what Mr. Northcote meant by saying she re- 
minded him of my sister ; but could still better under- 
stand Mrs. Northcote being blind to the resemblance. 
There was the same sort of likeness that exists between 
the flower that blooms in the wilds, and the same 
brought under cultivation, and trained, and taught, and 
reduced to some conventional standard of perfection. 
Besides, there was this grand diflFerence between them, 
that whereas Gratia's beauty was a passive possession, 
whose praises she blushed to hear. Miss Noel led her 
charms in triumph, and gloried in them. And what an 
exquisite head it was, with the auburn hair — ^angel's 
colour it seemed to me — ^woven like a glory round it ; 
and the moulding of her cheek how perfect, and all her 
movements how musical ! Yes, Mr. Walwyn, you saw 
it all as I did, and in that moment I knew that you 
were a mere mortal. He was soon engaged in conver- 
sation with Mr. Noel, who, with all his efforts at friend- 
liness, only attained to condescension. I did not like 
Mr. Noel, and I don't to this day. And in the course 
of the evening I was presented td the empress, and I 
was not abashed. I gave smile for smile. If she was 
gracious, I am -sure so was I ; and we talked of Mrs. 
Northcote, and I praised Frank to her, to my heart's 
content ; and she said, as we parted (her father carried 
her off early), that she hoped I should be much at 
Marksworth. I wonder I had not given her an invita- 
tion to the Bectory in return. But my elation of spirits 
subsided as soon as they left ; and I was very glad that 
it was Mr. Walwyn that took me in to supper, for I 
could be quiet and silent with him if I Hked; and he 
was very kind, and did not interfere with my medita- 
tions, until I said to him, ^^ I can't tell you what I think 
of Miss Noel yet. My eyes have not recovered them- 
selves." 
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"Never mind; you will tell me when you are at 
home." 

*^ Do you think her like Gratia?" I asked. 

" No. Who does think her so ?" 

'^ Mr. Northcote," I replied. 

" Northcote I Why where did they meet?" 

" They were a great deal together in Germany." 

" Indeed !" 

I had given him food for meditation now. 

Miss Noel's gracious wish was fiilfilled: I was a 
great deal at Marksworth. Oh! what an enchanted 
palace it was ! Mrs. Northcote had spoken truly in her 
description of Miss Noel's life ; but I am sure I should 
quickly have tired of it. It was like Queen Elizabeth's 
portrait; not a shade in it ; no reality therefore. Even 
her father's affection for her, to me lacked something of 
interest; because you could not but discover in it such a 
specious form of self-love. I could not help thinking, 
suppose her father were taken from her, or suppose 
health was withheld from her — and through all the bril- 
liancy of her bloom might be traced the tint of that 
malady of which her mother had died — ^what a mockery 
would then be all this studious shutting out of sorrow 
and suffering from her life ! In her father the feeling 
had certainly become a morbid one, and on her dispo- 
sition it was manifestly telling. I remember one day 
we passed a cottage, out of all sort of repair certainly, 
the poor occupant of which, who had long been an inva- 
lid, sat sunning himself at the door, looking very pallid 
and wretched no doubt; but I saw no reason for Miss 
Noel closing her eyes as she did, and turning away with 
a shudder from the sight of her poor brother : and I 
was indignant when I soon afterwards found that, the 
cottage being on Mr. Noel's estate, he had immedi- 
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atelj pulled it down, and sent the poor tenant away. 
** But my father gave the man money," said Miss Noel, 
when I spoke to her on the suhject. 

'^ He has never been so rich in his life," said her 
father ; ^' he did not lose much in leaving that hovel." 

" He had lived in that hovel from a boy, and his 
father before him," broke in Mr. Walwyn. " It is no 
light matter to give up a home, however poor it may 
be." 

He spoke feelingly, from his own experience^ I 
thought. 

" What would you have done, then ?" asked Miss 
Noel, languidly. 

" Eepaired the cottage, and with my own hand mi- 
nistered to his need," replied Mr. Walwyn, steadily. 

" Ah I if one had devoted oneself, if one belonged 
to a confraternity or sisterhood, that would be one's 
part, and of course would come naturally. It is because 
people intrude themselves into parts not intended for 
them, that the world's drama is so badly played." 

I saw Mr. Walwyn's brow knit, and his mouth work. 

" And pray what may be the part of this poor Hollis 
in the drama?" he inquired. 

" Poor Hollis seems very much patronized by you. 
If I had known so much he should never have been sent 
away." 

She spoke with her sweetest accent, her most bewitch- 
ing smile ; and Mr. Walwyn dismissed the subject in a 
very poor-spirited manner, as it seemed to me. But 
the next day was Sunday, and I went to Graymer 
Church with the Noels. Now a custom then existed 
there, which I have always liked, though I suppose 
there are objections to it, as I believe it is now univer- 
sally obsolete, though in this remote district it had lin- 
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gered thus long. When a funeral occurred on Sunday, 
the procession entered the church at the commencement 
of the service, the hearers laying down their mournful 
hurden in the hody of the church opposite to the read- 
ing-desk. The clergyman, reading the sentences, met 
them at the door, and for the psalms and second lesson 
for the day were suhstituted those from the hurial ser- 
vice, which was thus incorporated with the evening 
prayers. I thought it then, and still think it, a solemn, 
touching, and useM ceremony ; hut this was to he the 
last time on which it was practised at Graymer ; for no 
sooner did the sahle procession make its appearance, 
and hefore the thrilling sentences were well uttered, I 
saw a deadly paleness seize Miss Koel. Her fadier 
looked indignant, and finally conveyed her, half-fainting, 
from church. I, as in duty hound, accompanied them, 
to render what help I could ; hut as I passed the Wal- 
wyns' seat, I glanced through my eye-lashes at one of 
the occupants, and I knew what that fixed look meant 
exactly. That was the last time Miss Noel attended 
divine service at Graymer. When a few days after this 
I had returned home, and the Walwyns were paying us 
a morning visit, my mother, whom I had informed of 
this transaction, commented pretty severely on it. Mrs. 
Walwyn, as might he expected of her, excused Miss Noel. 
She hefriended every one that either did or suffered 
wrong. Her son listened for a while ; then he said — 

'^ Your defence is useless, mother. She is not to he 
justified, hut greatly to he pitied." 

" Ay !" rejoined my mother, " and much good her 
classical education has done her. Do you rememher 
recommending me to pursue the same plan with Mag- 
dalen, Mr. Walwyn?" 

<' I don't think she would have heen the worse for it,^. 
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he said. ** It would have given her exactly what she 
wants. It would have 'taught her not only to use her 
reason, but to obey it. It would have balanced her 
character." 

This I knew was in return for my glance at him on 
Sunday. 

^< Do you think, then, that such has been the result 
in Miss Noel's case ?" I asked. 

** No, Magdalen. You know how far otherwise it has 
been with her; but I believe you would have made ^ 
better use of such advantages. B<$8ides, consider how 
different the discipline of your life is from hers. Her 
education has quickened her perception of beauty; it 
has multipUed her sources of enjoyment ; and you see 
how prodigally whatever can minister to these is lavished 
upon her. Can you wonder ? Is it surprising if there 
should be something lacking ?" 

He was so much in earnest, yet pleaded his cause so 
badly, that my father helped him out. 

*^ At all events, whatever her education has done or 
left undone, it has made her a most deUghtfiil compa- 
nion. I never met any one with such conversational 
powers." 

*^ For gentlemen, I dare say," said my mother; and 
I did not thank my father for his interference. Mr. 
Walwyn laughed. 

** Mr. Stafford, you see the ladies are all against us. 
Why is it, Magdalen ?" 

I felt the colour rush to my brow, for I thought he 
must know but too well why it was. It was with some 
haste that I replied — 

"Oh ! I Uke her very well. She is very beautiful ; 
but she is not nearly so agreeable as Mrs, Northoote." 
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'^ You are two spoilt children/' he said ; '^ and that 
18 the reason jou don't agree." 

I was obliged to him for settling the question so ; 
when dear Mrs. Walwyn must needs point the moral 
with— 

^^ But JOU are not grateful to Miss Noel^ Maggie. 
She is a great deal fonder of jou than jou aj^tear to be 
of her. How is that?" 

I am sure that her son read what was passing in mj 
mind, for he turned the conversation, bj inquiring 
abruptlj after mj neglected choir. Alas ! it had re- 
turned to old Owen's jurisdiction, who again revdled in 
the hebdomadal ^^h'anthem," in which his quavering 
voice led the van. Mj father afterwards remarked to 
my mother and me, that he scarcely thought it good 
taste to sit in judgment on Miss Koel as we had done» 
considering too," he added, '^that Walwyn was your 
audience on the occasion. He regards her with very 
different eyes to yours." 

" Ah !" I said quickly. 

<< You tlunk that affair goes on then ?" was my mo- 
ther's rejomder. 

" I should rather say, it has neve* been off," he re- 
turned. ^' From Walwyn's mind I am sure that it has 
never been dismissed/' 

'^ I could have wished him a better wife," said my 
mother. 

^^ She is beautiful enough, at any rate," I said, feel- 
ing compelled to make some remark ; ^^ and I suppose 
that blinds him to the rest. Well, wis^ men have gone 
astray." 

" What, Magdalen ! Is Walwyn dethroned at last ?" 
said my fether. '^ I had been wondering how long he 
was to hold his place in your Yalhalla." 
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The jest pained me, and I could find no reply ; and 
I was worried, moreover, b j a quick searching glance of 
mj mother's. Could there be any suspicion in their 
minds of what he knew so well ? But I had to accustom 
myself to the discussion of this subject, for it became 
the favourite topic of the neighbourhood. The Wilsons 
never talked of anything else, when I saw them. I 
don't think he was very much at Mai^worth either; 
but in society they must have met frequently, and I 
occasionally saw them thus together. I declined much 
in my social position during the next few months, for I 
gave myself up to watch Miss Noel ; and thus I gained 
some insight into her feelings. However brilliant, or 
lofty, or learned she might be, if he approached her 
there was an instant change in her mood. She became 
simpler, humbler, more earnest. It seemed as though 
it were almost against her will that she so yielded to his 
influence — as if she had aspirations that opposed them- 
selves mightily to it, and that they fled sighing away 
from his presence. 

I did not dare to watch him. I did not dare to ask 
myself how her influence affected him. Once I pic- 
tured it all to myself ; gazed upon the barrier that was 
even now growing up between us ; and fancied myself 
for ever shut out from him. They say, Hope feeds Love. 
I wonder mine had not perished of inanition. 

I tried to rouse myself — to engage in some study. 
I asked my father to teach me Hebrew, and he de- 
clined ; I applied to Arthur to bestow on me a course of 
Euclid, and he laughed. And my mother remarked 
that her Dorcas-bag needed replenishing ; and Gratia, 
that baby must be tucked before the warm weather was 
over ; and she could have no help from Margaret, who 
was going on a visit to her aunt. I wish from my 
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heart I had attended to these hints. I might have 
spared myself much. I got hold of some Inetaph jsical 
hooks, that hewildered me endlessly, and exercising my- 
self in great matters that were too high for me, I ^' found 
no end in wandering mazes lost." Then, frightened at 
the phantom forms thus raised, I closed my hooks, and 
thinking, '^ Nature never did hetray the heart that loved 
her," I went forth into the fields and woods. But my 
hand had lost the cunning that should have drawn forth 
the sweet sounds of that pleasant instrument. All was 
mute, stem, still. The hills were grey, and the skies 
pale ; the sunset had lost its glory, and the storm-clouds 
their majesty. The hloom had faded fi^m the fields, 
and the melody had passed from the river. One day I 
was wandering ahout the moor that stretches hetween 
Qraymer and Marksworth, when I perceived a lady 
seated on a little knoll, fringed with gorse and purple 
heath ; and was rather surprised on a nearer approach 
to find that this was Miss Noel, who was then engaged 
in sketching. She made me sit heside her ; and I was 
interested to watch the rude outline of the range of hills 
that on one side hounded the horizon, transferred hy a few 
masterly touches to the paper. Before the sketch was 
completed, however, some large drops fell on it, and Miss 
Noel looked round rather helplessly for shelter. There 
was a little wild cottage not far off; hut in that there 
was, I knew, a poor dying girl, so I could not allow her 
to go there. The next nearest roof, and that at some 
little distance, was Graymer Court, and I told her so. 
The rain was increasing, and Marksworth was far he- 
yond the usual limits of Miss Noel's walks ; so I urged 
her to accompany me to the Court, and from thence to 
send a messenger for a carriage. ^* Mrs. Walwyn is 
from home, I know," said I, seeing her hesitate, *^ but 
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that can be of no consequence." I beliere it was not 
of Mrs. Walwjn that she was thinking. At last I pre- 
vailed, and was yeiy thankful to have this fair exotic under 
safe shelter. There was no one at home, and we were 
shown into the oak parlour. I saw Miss Noel's colour 
come and go as she entered ; and for some time she sat 
silentlj gazing on a picture of one of the old Grajmers. 

^' It is so many years since I have, been here/' she 
«ddy half apologetically, turning to me. 

" There are not many changes here," I said ; " nor 
in the inmates." 

" No ?" she said quickly, " you think not. Of course 
Mrs. Walwyn never has' altered — ^never will alter; 
but — " (There was a slight titillation on her lips, which 
she hastily corrected into) ^^her son — do you see no 
change in him ?" 

<^ I think him looking a great deal better since his 
return from Italy," I honestly made reply. There was 
a slight degree of reserve about Miss Noel, that always 
struck me as the most interesting part of her nature ; 
so that it was with a considerable effort she brought 
Jherself to say — 

*^ It is not in appearance I meant. Time must leave 
bis traces there ; but otherwise he is not the same as 
when I knew him formerly. Or " — (and the colour 
dyed deeply her delicate cheek) — ^''or I am myself 
changed in thought and feeling. And yet — ^I hope, I 
think it is not I that am changed." 

" Was the change apparent to Mrs. Northeote ?" I 
asked. 

<< Oh ! dear Florence never looks beyond the surface 
of things. He was amused by her, as he used formerly 
to be; and she is so good-natured as to be entirely 
satisfied with people who will allow her to amuse them. 
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Besides, she never, I think, understood him as I did. 
Now, there seems a tinge of gloom in his ideas. Flo- 
rence says it was always there, but I did not then per- 
ceive it. You know what I mean," she continued, 
appealing to me. 

I was in a charming situation, certainly. I tried to 
speak firmly and distinctly. " No,*' I said, " I don't 
think as you do. I think he sees the doud, but he sees 
beyond it." 

'< The cloud!" she said, resting her cheek on her 
hand. " Why, where is it?" 

** The cloud of mortality," I answered more faintly. 

She smiled. " You are a poet," she said ; " you 
must use plainer language with me." 

^< I meant," I explained in some confusion, '^ I meant 
the imperfections and trials of this present life that are 
our discipline." 

She smiled again. ^' I see at whose feet you have 
sat ; whose disciple you are." 

I turned away. I could not bear those gleaming eyes. 

'< I differ from both of you. Miss Stafford. ' Take no 
thought for the morrow,' is the lesson of the lilies of the 
field, and the birds of the air ; and I follow their teach- 
ing. I mean," laying her hand with earnestness on my 
arm, '^ that it is anticipation, thought of a future, con- 
sideration of consequences, beneath which our hearts 
fail, more than from any evil of the present hour. * Of 
course there are certain sufferings inexplicably attached 
to man ; but these must eventually disappear, like motes 
in sunbeams. Every day the ills of human society are 
lessened, and the powers of our being developed ; and, 
as I said before, if we attend to the teaching of Nature, 
her voice is one harmonious hymn." 

I thought of the groaning and travailing of Creation ; 
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but I felt mine was not the hand to probe wounds like 
these, and she went on-^ 

'^^ I am speaking to jou as I never hare had courage to 
speak to him ; but do you know, there are times when 
you remind me so much of him. There is so great a 
likeness in some of your sentiments and expressions, 
that I can scarcely think of you bat as his sister." 

I desperately resigned myself to what might come 
next. For a time nothing came ; but then with falter- 
ing tones she said — 

" Florence told me you know all my history." 

In a moment she was transformed. She was no more 
the calm, self-possessed beauty, but the timid, trem- 
bling, shrinkingwoman. From that hour we were Mends, 
for from that hour she engaged my sympathies ; and 
that phrase, " all my history," told me so much- of it. 
All her pleasures, all her triumphs, all her treasures of 
knowledge were passed over ; her whole life was inclu- 
ded in that brief passage of her youth. 

** Mrs. Northcote gave me the key to it," I said ; 
« but it was known in part to me before." 

How I ever framed my lips to utter the words I know 
not, but I went on — 

*' It was from her also that I heard of the promise that 
exists between you." 

She started. '' The promise ! There is no promise. 
Oh no ! but, as you say, perhaps what is equivalent." 

That was not exactly what I had said ; but such was 
her own impression of the link tliat bound them. I 
could see the blue veins swelling in her throat, and her 
delicate fingers worked rapidly. 

" He has not forgotten it either," she said. 

I set my teeth firmly, and made no reply ; and she 
spoke half abud — 
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^^ It. is Bueh a mystery. These detached acts of our 
life linking one by one into the chain that binds us irre- 
vocably." 

I thought this came well from those lips that but just 
now forbade any consideration of consequences^ all 
thought of the morrow. 

" If I imagined," she went on to say, " that those 
words had compelled him to constancy ! I cannot resist 
the thought sometimes, that there may have been ano- 
ther who might have made him happier — another — 
Magdalen," she said with sudden energy. ^^ You and 
he are such friends. You know him so intimately ; tell 
me truly, if you think there is any one else that but for 
this unhappy bond he would have chosen. Is it some 
other he loves, and not me?" 

I held the fate of those two in my hand at that mo^ 
ment, and I answered sorrowfully and truly to the best 
of my ability, that he had never swerved in his allegiance 
to her ; that he had never wished to be free. I soothed 
her more gently, more tenderly, than I ever had any 
human being. I spoke his praises. I showed her how 
worthy he was, that she should endure something for 
his sake ; and at last she told me that I had given her 
peace beyond what she had known for years. She 
whom care never touched, who never so much as looked 
on suffering. Yes, when cahn Mrs. Walwyn returned, 
and greeted the guest I had brought her, upon her brow 
th^re sat a careless happiness, that belongs generally 
but to the untried Uneaments of very early youth. Of 
course our dear hostess made us welcome, though she 
had not much time in which to show her hospitality, for 
the carriage soon came for Miss Koel, who, before she 
lefib, made us both promise to spend some days with her 
in the course of the following week, ajid, as we parted, 
whispered warm thanks for my great kindness. 
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We went ; and she devoted herself to our pleasure. 
Every thought, every word, had reference to our enjoy- 
ment, and Mrs. Walwyn's heart was won. She pro- 
nounced Miss Koel the most fascinating of heings. No, 
that was not the praise she gave her. She had no idea 
that it was fascination she was exercising upon her ; and 
accordingly spoke of the sweetness of her temper, which 
she never saw tried ; and the excellence of her princi- 
ples, which were never put to the test. " She will 
make dear Cecil happy indeed," she said once to me, as 
I sat with her in her room for a Uttle snug gossip. 

^^ But I cannot imagine why he has of late heen so 
reserved with me on this subject : he will now never open 
bis lips upon it. Had the obstacles that so long divided 
them been entirely of my raising, I should never forgive 
myself." 

" Then," I ventured to inquire — ** then Mr. Noel 
does not now object ? " 

'^ My dear, his consent has not been asked ; but I 
cannot but gather his approval of the marriage from hia 
present conduct." 

**Howso?" 

" He is acting very kindly by us. There was a per- 
son to whom Cecil's father had most implicitly confided 
the management of his affairs, and who in many ways 
betrayed the trust reposed in him. To give you only 
one instance. There was a part of the estate of which 
my husband was anxious to dispose, and for which a 
purchaser was found ; but when the sale was determined 
on, the title-deeds were missing. Mr. Walwyn's needs 
were urgent, so at an amazing disadvantage he had to 
sell the property ; but it was on condition that, should 
the title-deeds ever be discovered, the amount of the 
purchase-money should be fully made up. It is very 
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disagreeable to be obliged to suspect people, but Mr. 
Noel has no doubt tbat tbe purchaser of the property 
and our man-of-business were in league together. He 
has within the last year had certain evidence that the 
title-deeds are still in existence, and in the possession 
of this man, who left the country many years ago. He 
has given Cecil a clue to his residence, and also put 
him in possession of many facts which may lead to 
the ultimate recovery of these papers. But this is not 
the only way in which we have lost by this poor man. 
There are many other instances which Mr. Noel has 
pointed out to Cecil, and which he urges upon him are 
not yet irremediable. He has often before suspected 
that he had been wronged, but thought there was no 
way of redress." 

^^ And Mr. Noel is ur^g him to all this, and within 
the last year has become acquainted with these facts?'' 
I asked, musing of many things. 

** It is so, my dear, and very kind I consider it." 

*^ And his objections are not so strong, you think now, 
to your son's union with Miss Noel?" 

" No, my dear, they certainly are not." 

" Good night," I said. " I hope you will all be 
very happy, dear Mrs. Walwyn." 
' *^ Yes, dear, I think we shall ; and — you don't dis- 
like the idea, do you, Magdalen?" 

I ? What should make her think so ? I went away 
in a tremour of dread. If those calm, unsuspecting 
eyes could so read my secret feelings, what might not 
others? I thought I began to imderstand Mr. Nod 
and his tactics ; but I may have been mbtaken. 

The next was a gloomy, dismal day ; and what pos- 
sessed my companions, that they must go driving 
through tiie fog in an open pony carriage? Nothing 
could induce me to go with them ; so I took down a 
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favourite book, and sat cowering over the fire. Mr. 
Koel was engaged with some gentleman in the library, 
the door of which presently opened, and I heard him 
saying, " You will find the ladies in the morning-room, 
I think, Walwyn, They have not gone out to-day." 
And in another minute Mr. Walwyn and I were tSte-ct- 
tite. He was rather distrait; and fancying his mind 
might still be running on the business which I imagined 
he had been discussing with Mr. Koel, I said I hoped 
those affairs were prospering. He asked me how I 
knew anything of them ? and I explained that his mo- 
ther had been talking of them to me ; and that I hoped 
they might succeed. He said he was indebted to me 
for my good wishes. " Not greatly," I said ; " wishes 
cost but little." 

^' Yet they effect much." 

^' Mrs. Korthcote says, that a person with a strong 
will can control not only the events of their own life, 
but even those of others also." 

^' Then persons with a strong will have need of a 
very right judgment, and an entirely imselfish nature." 

'^ She said that she never met but with one person 
whose will was stronger than her own ; and she was not 
quite certain even about that one." 

He looked up with great animation. 

" And who was that one, Magdalen?" 

" I don't know. She never told me." 

" And you never asked?" 

^* No, we had so much to talk about." 

He stopped, and I felt his eyes were perusing my face. 

" Magdalen, why do you prefer her to Miss Noel?" 

" I thought she cared more for me," I said. " But, 
Mr, Walwyn, I must tell you — ^it is dishonest not to do so 
— I think very differently of Miss Noel to what I did." 
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" Ah!'' he said; " and how is that?" 

I was disappointed. He looked surprised, not pleased, 
as I had expected. I went on— 

" I understand her hetter now, I am sorry for her.'' 

His cheek flushed deeply. 

" Sorry for her, Magdalen I and why?" 

I looked round the dainty hower where we sat, with 
its silken hangings and luxurious couched. The pic- 
tures were glowing landscapes or smiling faces. On 
every side were delicately- tinted ornaments, or deeply- 
dyed hlossoms. My words must have soimded strangcdy 
put of unison with the scene. I wanted to justify my- 
self, and said hastily, '' She is not happy," 

He spoke very coldly, as if he thought me unreason- 
ahle — " What should make you think so ?" 

His manner irritoted me ; and, forgetting of whom 
and to whom I spoke, I replied, << She told me so her- 
self." He rose, took a turn up and down the room ; 
then came and leant against my chair, and said softly — 

" Magdalen, tell me why she is unhappy ?" 

Again it seemed to me that I was to decide their des- 
tiny, and I tremhled. 

<< Never mind," he said, '' if it distresses you. I am 
sorry I should have asked you." 

Why should it distress me ? Did he think ? I did 
not wait to consider now, but answered rapidly — 

" It is a very old sorrow, Mr, WfJwyn ; a sorrow of 
past years.'' 

He sat down beside me, very pale and grave. 

^^ You know all, I see. Is it the promise that dis- 
tresses her? Would she be happier if she ^ere ab- 
solved from it?" 

'^ Ko, no," I said, terrified to be so misunderstood. 
^^ It is not that. You entirely mistake. She is not 
wearied of it." 
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He looked down and sighed. 
** Magdalen, you have acted very kindly in letting 
me know this ; for I am sure it cannot be agreeable to 
you — ^to any one, to be involved in an affair belonging 
BO wholly to others as this does." 

I saw he was dreadfully embarrassed ; so much so as 
almost to set me at my ease. 

" I hope I have not done wrong," I said. " I went 
farther than I intended at first. If Miss Noel should 
1)0 displeased — ." 

^' She shall never know it, Magdalen ; that is, if you 
would prefer her being in ignorance of it ; but — " (and 
he smiled) '' she, like myself, could not, I think, be 
otherwise than grateful to you." 

Thbse few words seemed to open to me the view of 
what my future was to be. The kindly-received friend, 
the gratefully-acknowledged confidante, to whom for 
past services some consideration would be due, but who 
from henceforth must be of the outward circle. There 
were depths in his heart which I was never to ^Etthom ; 
and I gazed on his &ce as though the grave were about 
to close on it. He asked me if I had known this long, 
and I told him I had not ; and then he referred lightly 
to his mother's suspicions, that Mr. Koel's kindly inter- 
ference in his affairs had been dictated not by motives 
of mere friendship only. I could not keep myself from 
saying — 

" Then it is your position, your property, not your- 
self, that he values, Mr. Walwyn." 

" We have no right to say so," he replied, glancing 
keenly at me. '^ You know I am no match for her in 
a worldly point of view. Her father cannot fail of see- 
ing that." 

" You not worthy," I began, but checked myself in 
time. '' There they are, returning." 
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He went out to meet them, and I bowed mj head 
upon my hands, and sighed heavily. So Mrs. Walwyn 
found me. '' Cecil and Miss Koel had gone for a turn 
in the shrubbery," she said. Such an evening as it 
was for it, too ! 

.It was nearly dusk before I heard them returning, 
and I flew to my room that I might not meet them. 
Mr. Walwyn dined with us on an impromptu invitation, 
and I saw at a glance how it was. I imderstood Mr. 
Noel's gracious condescension, and the flush on his 
daughter's cheek, and dear Mrs, Walwyn's innocent 
unconsciousness ; but I could not understand the quiet 
and reserve of her son's manner, nor its great gentle- 
ness towards myself. 

After dinner Miss Koel and I were left alone ; and 
she came up to me, and put back the hair from my 
weary brow, and kissed it, and said — 

^' Dear Magdalen, you know how kindly you com- 
forted me that day when I was unhappy with all sorts of 
foolish fancies. The day that you told me you knew of 
the promise between Mr. Walwyn and myself. He has 
asked me to fulfil that promise, and it is right that you 
should be the first to hear it; you who have been so 
true a fdend to me, and for whom he has always felt 
as a brother." 

How kindly she spoke ! Why could I not answer ? 
Why did tears come instead of smiles at such a 
moment? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

<< In tfiat hour 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like a rainbow from the shower, 
To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love." — Tennybok. 

!T waft oyer then. All I had dreamt and 
dreaded bad come to pass. I knew the 
worst now, and it was over. But no ; I 
had miscalculated my own strength. I lit- 
tle knew what was still before me ; how ill I could bear 
Mrs. Walwyn's delight, or Mr. Noel's complacency, or 
to watch Evelyn's smiles and receive her confidences. 
Eor two wretched days, two restless nights, I bore 
silently my sorrow — and then all at once I gave way. 
Mr. Noel, in the excess of his graciousness, must needs 
one day remark upon my looks; he was sure I had 
taken too long a ride the morning before, and urged 
upon Mrs. Walwyn^s attention how ill I was looking. 
And there were other eyes his words drew towards me 
— eyes that I never could deceive, or I thought so ; 
and just as I was losing all self-contrd, and about to 
give way to a passion of tears, he turned the observa- 
tion of others from me by some irrelevant remark. 
My visit at Marksworth was not to be prolonged beyond 
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a few dajB more ; but though Marksworth would soon 
be left, elsewhere I should hear this subject incessantly 
discussed, and perhaps render myself the object of re- 
mark as I. was here. And if it should reach Mr. Wal- 
wyn's ears, he could not, I thought, be slow to trace my 
dejection to its true soiux^e. I strove to school myself 
into calmness, and to lose myself in occupation. I 
seized upon a nesf novel from a parcel that had just 
arrived for Miss Koel ; and declining to walk or ride, 
shut myself up in the morning-room and read all day. 
The story engrossed me. It was •*' Jane Eyre." I 
read till the rest of the party returned to the house, and 
jested at my studies ; and then Mrs. Walwyn left us, 
and Miss Koel and Cecil sat together, as he and I had 
3at there days before. 

The autmnn evening was closing in, and still I read 
on. I quitted the couch in its shadowy comer, where, 
sunk in eider cushions, I had begun the riveting tale, 
and threw myself into a luxurious lounging-chair that 
lolled its lazy length before a little table of costly inlaid 
wood that stood near the oriel window ; against which 
the withered streamers of the maurandya, and the stiffer 
stems of the passion-flower, beat at intervals. Duskier 
and duskier it grew; and I rose from my seat, and 
leaned against the window-frame, to catch the last 
gleams upon my darkening page ; unobserved, as I bit- 
terly thought, of those happy ones, who beside the log- 
heaped hearth marked not the fading day ; heeded not 
the plaintive moan of the rising wind, that seemed plead- 
ing for admission at the casement ; thought not of the 
poor soul near, from whose life the beam of hope was 
dying out, whose heart was athirst for the communion 
they then enjoyed. They were forming pictures of the 
friture, or reverting in softened accents to the past ; and 
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jet how blessed were they in the present I Why draw 
around it charms from ihe days that were buried, or 
yet unborn? 

The light died out from my book, and I read no more ; 
but still I held my attitude, and now and then turned a 
page. I might hare spared myself that deception. 
His Yoice became lower, and her replies how soft I The 
words — I know that there was not much in them ; but 
I would have lain down in the next hour and died gladly, 
could I but once have heard him utter them to me. 
And I stole a covert glance at her, and saw her cheek 
blooming, and her eye how bright ! and her whole coun- 
tenance irradiate with happiness; and in the mirror 
near, I saw my own brow pale and clouded, and my lip 
quivering, and the expression of fixed gloom that my 
features wore, and I felt that I was unlovely. 

My movement, slight as it was, recalled me to their 
minds. 

" What, Magdalen, putting out your eyes over that 
book ?" he cried. " Come here." And he rose, and 
drew a chair for me near his own. 

" Thank you," I said ; " but the evening tempts me. 
I shall go out for a Utde stroll." 

^' Magdalen, what temptation can such an evening be 
to you?" exclaimed Miss Koel. '' It is &r too late. 
You must not think of it." She turned to Mr. Wal- 
wyn. ** Tell her she must not go." 

I raised my eyes, hastily, imploringly to his, 

^< She would not take my opinion," he ansT^ered, care- 
lessly. 

I rushed from the room, idth flaming cheeks, and 
eyes heavy with unshed tears, resolving in myself ** I 
will leave them at once. This evening I must remain ; 
but to-morrow I will return home ; and from henceforth 
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I will separate myself wholly from scenes that arouse in 
me such painful and such evil feelings." And in three 
minutes more I was standing in the hall, equipped for 
my walk. 

But there also stood Mr. Walwyn. 

'* You are resolved on this walk, then ?" 

*< Quite," I replied ; " I need it." 

He drew down a plaid that hung there, and wrapped 
it round me. 

*' Where are you going ?" I asked, seeing him move 
towards the door. 

" With you," he answered, very quietly. 

" I would rather he alone, Mr. Walwyn ; I would, 
indeed," I said, my voice now quite hroken with rising 
sohs. ** You shall not come." 

" It is too late for you to go out alone," he said : " I 
will not di^lurh you with one remark or comment. Only 
let me be with you." 

" This is too absurd," I managed to say ; ** I go 
out at all hours at home." But as I spoke, he had 
opened the door and followed me. 

In moody silence I passed out into the chill air. I 
walked with hasty steps along the dewy lawn, parted 
from the river by a thick shrubbery of American plants, 
above which I could see its rij^ling waters glittering 
beneath the rising moon. Up I pressed through the 
shady walk where the laurels and yews interlaced above 
my head, and here and there an intervening hme cast 
its withered leaves at my feet. We reached the gates, 
and I passed out. 

" Where now, Magdalen?" asked my companion. 

" To the common," I answered. " I must breathe." 

I crossed a rushy meadow, and from thence passed to 
the open moor. The rising moon cast its shadowy light 
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upon its grey expanse ; an owl flew wailing past us. I 
gained a little heathery knoll, flung back my bonnet, 
and let the cold air bathe my brow. He stood apart, 
looking with calm eyes on the dusky scene. 

" What have you found .here, Magdalen?" he said, 
presently. 

" What I came to seek," I answered — ^^ Freedom." 

He shook his head. 

** Oh, Magdalen, freedom is never attained but by 
those who have learnt obedience." 
* I laughed. 

'^ That is the freedom of constitutional monarchies 
— ^a sc5)histicated pretender ; not my * mountain nymph, 
sweet liberty.' Oh ! if I could break through all the 
barriers and restraints that are stifling me." 

" What would you do?" he asked, in big most pro- 
saic manner. I saw he wanted to make me ashamed 
of my exalted tone, unsuspicious ^.of^ts source. 

" I would live," I said — " live truly ; not as now I 
exist." 

" By living truly," he said, " you mean living as you 
ought to live ; and that is by doing your duty in the 
state of life to which it has pleased God to call you." 

" Mr. Walwyn ! but that is so common-place." 

" So true," he said. " Look at those things which 
we conceive of as the very types of Freedom — ^the waves, 
the clouds, the winds, the heavenly bodies, — ^they are 
all subject to certain immutable laws. Think of this, 
Magdalen, and bow your neck to the yoke, that so you 
may find rest to your soul." 

" Let us go," I said ; and we retraced our steps, he 
plucking here and there a lingering blossom that the 
dews had kissed, a spray of heath, a slender fern, a tiny 
campanula, and from the hedge«rowa deeply-tinted spray 
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of maple, the last cluster of the honeysuckle, and one 
bright scarlet wood-strawberry. My walk had calmed, 
and his words reproved me, so, before we entered the 
house, I had nerved myself to utter what I had been 
longing all day to say : " Mr. Walwyn," I murmured, 
" I have never told you how much happiness I wish 
you in your new life ; and yet no one more desires it 
than I do." 

I could see by the moonlight how his face brightened. 

'' But, Magdalen," he said, ^' I am so sure always of 
your good wishes, there was no need on any special occa- 
sion of your offering them ; and besides, happiness does 
not belong only to particular circumstances ; there are no 
events to which it necessarily clings. It is like these 
wild flowers — ^to be found in every season and in all situa- 
tions." And he placed the dewy blossoms in my hand, 
and I have kept them to this day. 

As I walked slowly up stairs, our conversation echoing 
through my heart, Mrs. Walwyn opened her door, and 
beckoned me into her room. 

'< I heard a step, and fancied it tnight be yours," she 
said. ^' Would you mind sitting with me for a little time, 
my dear ?" 

I entered, and threw myself on a low chair before 
the fire ; and she reseated herself. 

*^ Magdalen," she said, ^' you are not well, not happy : 
what is it?" 

" I, dear Mrs. Walwyn? What can you mean?" 

<< Why, that I think we might sympathise together, 
my dear. This marriage is not to my mind any more 
than it is to yours." 

" Oh, Mrs. Walwyn !" I cried, dreadfully frightened, 
'< you must not saj that. Why should either of us dis- 
like it?" 
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" You are so quick-sighted, my dear, you must 
Bee she is not fit for Cecil — I see it too ; hut I cannot, 
as I am sure you do, discover the reason of this. She 
is so heautiful, and superior in mind, and has such 
Bweet manners: and it was an early attachment, too. 
I cannot think why it should he thus." 

" I thought you were pleased with it ?" I ventured 
to say. 

** So I am, when I am with her ; for she is so kind 
and attentive to me ; and her feeling for Cecil gratifies 
me. But when I am alone, and seriously think it over, 
I am anxious and disquieted." 

** But," I said, laughing, " they have hoth 8f them 
long ago arrived at years of discretion." 

** And therefore, my dear, I could not well mention 
my scruples to Cecil ; indeed, it is only on calm reflec- 
tion, I find, that I have any ; hut it is a comfort to 
speak of them to you." 

" Then, dear Mrs. Walwyn, speak of them as much 
as you please^" I said, laying my cheek on her soft 
white hand. 

** My own experience," she continued, " makes me 
more apprehensive for them. I know they have differ- 
ences, serious differences of opinion, and on important 
suhjects : and, Magdalen, that surely ought not to he !" 

To which I gave a most earnest assent; and she 
said, ^' That is the deepest sorrow of all, and leads to 
every unhappiness. You cannot think how my mind 
reverts to what experience has taught me here in this 
house, amongst these scenes." There was a little 
silence, which Mrs. Walwyn hroke, hy saying, "How 
little all our trouhles will one day look to us ! I remem^ 
her thinking it impossible for me to enter this house 
again : and it was very foolish of me, I know ; hut it 
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gave me a terrible pang when Mr. Noel took me romid 
the grounds to show me the improvements that have 
lately been made there— to find that my own flower- 
garden, which was allowed to rem^n when they lived 
here formerly, was all destroyed ! I went alone to see 
if Cecil's, that he had as a child, was preserved ; but 
there is not a trace of it left !" 

It was with a smile of admiring pity that I listened 
to my dear friend. Through all her troubles to feel 
this ! How had that soft heart borne all the waves and 
storms that had passed over it ? But, as I thought thus, 
I connected this lamentation with her previous words, 
' How little will all our troubles one day look to us !' 
I was able to smile at this trial, which inflicted such 
real suffering on her ; and how little to those large-eyed 
intelligences that watch over us must mine appear ! It 
seemed such a shadowy grief when so beheld ; but as 
Mrs. Walwyn's voice recalled me to a sense of actual 
Hfe, it returned in all its force. 

'^ And now, Magdalen, am I wrong, in thinking that 
much of what pains me in this affair affects you, too V* 

I determined to be as honest with her as I could ; so 
I answered, '^ You must not ask me to tell you all my 
feelings on this subject. I ought to be the last to find 
faidt with their present position, fi)r I beheve it is in a 
measure my doing !" 

Yours, Magdalen ! but impossible !" 
Unintentionally," I said. '< I acted the part of 
confidante to both. Of course it would all have come 
to pass without my assistance ; but perhaps not quite so 






soon." 



She mused over my words. " Magdalen, tell me — 
you may now — wb& there any understanding between 
them in all these years ?" 
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I was amazed she had not been aware of it ; and yet 
the understanding, as she called it, was so slight, that 
in consideration of her feelings perhaps it was, that her 
son had not mentioned it. I hesitated, in great per- 
plexity. ''Do not distress yom^elf, Magdalen," she 
said ; *' I see it all now. Cecil was in a manner bound 
to act as he has. He would never have considered 
himself free, however slight the tie by which he was 
bound. He was once, I believe, deeply attached to her ; 
but she has certainly changed since those days." 

It struck me all at once how keenly painful it must 
be to look upon the grave of a buried love ; how dread- 
ful to know that it has left your heart for ever ; and 
before that conviction was received, how laborious would 
be the efforts to revive it! And fingering the books 
that lay on a table at Mrs. Walwyn's elbow, I opened 
a psalter, and my eyes fell on the words, ' I see that all 
things come to an end ; but Thy conmiandment is ex- 
ceeding broad.' I covered my eyes, and thought over 
those words. They at once reproved and strengthened 
me. They showed me my present anguish in its true 
light as sinful folly. They showed me, too, a more 
excellent way — ^that mighty commandment which is the 
fulfilling of the law, and in which alone our spirit finds 
rest. Those thoughts have abode with me ever since. 
They formed a turning point in my life : they lifited me 
up when at the lowest. I feared to lose them, feared 
they might at once escape me: I longed that they 
might be engraven in my heart by silence and medi- 
tation. 

I begged Mrs. Walwyn to excuse me from appearing 
at dinner, and I passed the next hour in the deepest 
self-reproach, that took the sharpness off every other 
suffering. It seemed as if every object for which I had 
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hitherto liyed had been withdrawn from me, and with 
my whole heart I refused again ^^to give hostages to 
the world." A whole train of neglected duties, that 
might have been sources of the purest enjoyment, rose 
up before me, and with sorrowful eyes upbraided me. 
I thought how imgratefully I had received the affection 
of my home — what often fHvolous and always selfish use 
I had made of my talents. That which had appeared 
the most ennobling principle of my life, I saw now in 
its true colours ; and wept over it, wept good refreshing 
tears, that eased my heart and lightened my spirits. 
" And yet," I thought, " I need not become indifferent 
to him who is so dear to me ; but I will striye to con- 
trol the feeling that I have so blindly indulged in. I 
will try to be useful at home, and to Gratia. I know 
I can be a comfort to Mrs. Walwyn. I will help in the 
parish ; I will have no idle hours, no selfish pursuits." 
I thought I should have abundant scope for my ener- 
gies, and I drove away the whisper, " Yes, and you will 
see their happiness or misery." I struggled against 
the thought ; I drove it away resolutely ; and I took up 
another book from those that lay near me, and read 
here and there a sentence. '^ Give all for all, and 
retain nothing for thyself. Know thou that the love of 
thyself doth thee more hurt than anything in the world." 
** If thy love be pure and simple, and well-ordered, 
thou shalt be free fr6m the bondage of all things. Do 
not covet that which is not lawful for thee to have." 
" Why dost thou consume thyself with vain grief; why 
weary thyself with superfluous cares? Stand to my 
good will, and thou shalt have no detriment at all. 
Man's welfare lies not in obtaining and multiplying any 
external things, but rather in despising them, and utterly 
rooting them out from (he heart," 
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Here was the freedom I coyeted ; here was the mode 
bj which it might be attained. My meditations were 
interrupted by Miss Koel, who came to inquire after the 
headache which had been assigned as the cause of my 
absence from dinner. There was a soft, dreamy light 
in her eyes, as though her mind were engaged on other 
subjects than the inquiries uttered by her lips. At last 
she knelt down by me, and said in a low Yoice, '' I had 
letters by the late post; one from Mrs. Northcote." 
We were lighted only by the fire, and her face was 
averted ; but something in the tone struck me. '^ She 
L» going to frdfil a long engagement, she says, and pay 
me a visit; and — she tells me her brother-in-law is 
coming to the Tracys." 

** How glad you will be to meet !" I observed. 

*^ Oh, I know very little of him," she replied, quickly. 

" I meant Mrs. Northcote." 

** Ah^ of course : how foolish of me ! Yes, it will be 
a great delight to meet dear Florence again. Mag- 
dalen " — and she laid her hand .caressingly on my 
shoulder — ^** what do you imagine she will think of it ?" 

I supposed that she must be pleased, and added that 
Mr. Walwyn was a great favourite of hers. 

<' Yes, something more than that," she said, smiling ; 
^< at least once he was. Once she told me, jestingly, 
that she could better hear any one else being her rival 
than me. She had the presumption to say that I did 
not appreciate him I" 

^^ And yet you have been constant to him all these 
years." 

She moved her hand away : '^ Constancy, like most 
other things, is only a comparative term." 

<' Is it ? I should have thought it, of all thingSy 
least admitted of compariBon.'' 
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" Magdalen, are you superstitioiis ?'* 

" Yes, I have a little comfortable superstition of my 
own ; or, I believe .1 approve it in others rather than 
am myself subject to it." 

'' Mine/' she continued, ^^ takes the form of a rather 
cowardly dread of Fate. Some are, I am persuaded, 
bom fortunate, and some the reverse. I am rather 
of the opinion of the great financier, who would have 
nothing to do with unlucky men : I was, I should say." 
And she sighed. " You will think me very weak, I 
fear, but I wish the Destinies had dealt more kindly by 
the Walwyns. To-day, at dinner, when I looked at 
poor Mrs. Walwyn's pale face, which looked more pen- 
sive even than usual, and thought how bright it must have 
been when she came here to this very house as a biide, 
oh, Magdalen, my heart died within me. I have never 
known trouble, and I don't think I could bear it if it 
came. I am of the mind of the lotos-eaters — 

' There is no joy but calm ; 
Why should life all labour be ? 
Let as alone. What pleasure can there be 
To war with evil ? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave V " 

She covered her face with her hands, that were 
moulded like some marble statue's ; and I gazed at her 
with wonder. 

That prostrate figure finished up the conference I 
had been holding with myself. She had all, and more 
than all I coveted ; and yet, there she knelt, fearful, 
disquieted, unsatisfied. I had no comfort now to offer 
her ; though I would not have been slow to administer 
it, had I possessed the ability. When she raised her 
head again, she said — 

I am ashamed to think how you must despise me 
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for this folly. If you could know what a dream this 
has been to me all my life^ and yet one trembles when 
a dream is fulfilled." 

I said I could understand that feeling, and presently 
we both of us returned to the drawing-room, for I 
resolved to accustom myself to look with calmness on 
the sight that had so overcome me. I was very thank- 
^ that no one but Mr. Noel talked about my headache, 
and I did not look up much all the evening, but dili- 
gently worked away at a little frock for Gratia's baby, 
which I was embroidering very badly. 

In the course of the evening Miss Koel sang. Mr. 
Walwyn fidgetted. 

** That is one of Maggie's songs," said his mother. 
*^ Do you remember, my dear, how you sang it again 
and again to us, two sununers ago ?" 

I did not forget the happy time when that song used 
to be so admired ; but here was an opportunity of put- 
ting my new resolutions to the test, and £o I strove 
against the tide of recollections that rushed in at those 
words. I had no reason to be proud of my strength of 
character. However, the will was there. And I made 
a resolution at that moment, which I determined stead- 
&stly to adhere to, and that was, never when I could 
possibly avoid it, to sing to Mr. Walwyn. I knew that 
I surpassed Miss Koel there. During the next few 
days my trial was much lighter. Mr. Walwyn was 
obliged to go up to London on business, and I was 
induced, at Miss Noel's request, to prolong my visit at 
Marksworth ; Mrs. Walwyn privately assuring me that 
my presence there was the greatest possible relief to her, 
and she was not allowed to think of returning home 
during her son's absence. I began rather to enjoy the 
idea of Mrs. Northcote's visit ; though I still felt pain«^ 
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fully the effects of the agitation that I had undergone. 
My sleep forsook me. I used to lie awake hour after 
hour, feeling quite ashamed and indignant when the 
grey dawn appeared and found me still keeping watch, 
and trying to delude myself into the idea that I must 
have ^ept unconsciously, and had not heard the last 
hour ; the dock perhaps at the rery moment pertinaci- 
ously contradicting this assumption. I tried to weary 
myself out with reading. It was to no great purpose ; 
but anything was better than these fiightfal vigils. One 
night I found my hook sooner finished than I expected : 
and as I was still broad awake, I resolved to make an ex- 
pedition to the morning-room to find the other volume. 
I accomplished my purpose, and set to with renewed in- 
terest, only interrupted oocauonally by the peculiar, dull 
roar of the river without. It rather lulled me, and, 
worn out with nights of watchfulness, I fell into a pro- 
found slumber, with the book yet in my hand. At 
length strange dreams disturbed me. I was alone in 
the depths of an American forest, whose branches were 
bowed by a tempest. Then I passed with the airy speed 
of dreamland through a burning prairie, and fled before 
the devouring flames, surrounded by affiighted herds 
and shouting herdsmen. All at once I stood beside 
Niagara, and was stunned by its thunder, which every 
moment waxed louder and mightier ; an irresistible im- 
pulse urged me to plunge into its seething depths, when 
Mrs. Korthcote seized me by the arm to arrest me from 
my purpose ; and I awoke--«woke. in darkness ; for 
my lamp had gone out, but a gleam from the expiring 
fire on the time-piece showed me that I had slept for 
hours. I was aroused, too, to a quickened consciousness 
that the same soimd that had haunted me in my dreams, 
was that which I had perceived before sleep had visited 
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my eyes ; and that it was neither the voiee of the river 
ner of the wind. What conld it he? I listened with 
intense terror to the mysterious sounds lahouring, heav-* 
ing, rushing. And other voices within and without the 
house I heard, raised loudly and eagerly. I ran to the 
window, and threw it up, the voices appearing to me 
heneath it. Was I not still dreaming ? or was it of 
" Fire ! " they spoke ? I withdrew in haste, and rushed 
to the door. This admitted me^ not to the great gallery, 
hut to a smaller one with which only my hedroom and 
Miss Noel's morning room communicated. As I opened 
the door, a pale streak of fire swept across the opposite 
waU, and a thick stifling vapour rose to the ceiling. 
To have made my way out to the stairs I must have 
passed through the midst of it ; so I resolved on at- 
tempting another mode of escape. There was in my 
room a second door, which communicated with an apart- 
ment opening on the main gallery. To this I directed 
my steps. It was a long room, where Miss KoeFs 
easel stood, and hung roimd with paintings they had 
collected in their travels. It was intensely dark, and 
that painful confusion that darkness occasions made it 
difficult for me to find the door. At length, after fall- 
ing over a chair, and upsetting a stand of engravings^ 
I made my way up to it. Now I should he in safety, 
for it was impossible the flames could have spread so 
quickly to the great staircase. I turned the handle : it 
was locked on the outside. I called aloud, thinking to 
attract attention fiK)m without : there was no reply, and 
for a moment I covered my face with my hands des^ 
pairingly. Then I roused myself, and tried to realize 
my dreadful situation ; but I could not. All I felt was, 
that an hour had come which required my utmost energy 
and self-posseseion. A degree of horror; too, I was 
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densible of, towards the crael foe with whom I was 
grappling ; but I had no fear. As I paused, I fancied 
I heard voices in or near my own room, and, with what 
speed I could, I retraced my steps. I darted across 
my room, again opened the door; but this time the 
flames leaped in on me ; and scorched and panting, I 
drew back. I watched the &*e run swiftly round the 
skirting board, and then creep up the wall, first a little 
pale flickering tongue, then expanding into a flaming 
fold. Some muslin drapery ignited, then the chintz 
hangings of my bed, and I stood bewildered and gasp- 
ing. I remember seizing a water jug, and dashing its 
contents amongst the blaze, that only burnt more 
brightly for the libation. In another minute I should 
have been surrounded, when with an instinct (for it was 
scarcely more) of self-preservation I again retreated 
towards the inner chamber. As I rushed through it, 
pursued by those fiery streams, I heard the door at the 
farther end unlocked, and a voice near me cried, '' You 
are here, and safe. Heaven be praised !" 

I hesitated and shrank back, for the smoke and flames 
confused all my Acuities ; when that same voice said, 
" Trust yourself to me. You need not fear now : you 
need not indeed." And I was borne away through the 
gallery on a strong arm that it seemed to me could have 
protected me firom fifty deaths ; and as we passed along, 
I saw the red reflection of the fire from the side gallery 
playing upon the painted walls and polished balustrades 
like summer lightning, and heard the dull cruel voice 
that pursued me in my slumbers ; and I hid my face 
and shuddered, and tried to support myself and not to 
faint, to which I felt very much inclined ; but my guide 
hurried me along the gallery, and down the side-stair- 
case, uttering every now and then such expressions of 
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thankfulness at my escape, that, as we emerged into the 
light of the hall, I whispered, '^ You are mistaken, Mr. 
Walwyn. It is not Miss Noel." " Magdalen I" was 
fill he said, hut I shall never forget the look he tamed 
on me, so' full of reproach. What had I said ? and for 
the first time it occurred to me how was he there ? Now 
I felt sure that this was a delirious iancj. He tiuned 
abruptly from me, forsook me in that moment, and I 
sunk on a chair and hid my eyes, to try and bring back 
my senses. I was roused by Toices ail around me, and 
Miss Noel's maid coming in and saying, ^' You must 
not stay here, Miss Stafford. The ladies are in the 
drawing-room, from which, if the fire iucreases, you 
can pass through the conservatory into the garden." 

I followed her, and did just as she bid me, wondering 
more and more ; and b^g conscious that Mr. Noel's 
voice was near me, giving directions, sending off mes- 
sengers, and otherwise commanding. In the drawing- 
room I found, as Stevens had told me, the two ladies in 
hastily arranged costumes, both in a most pitiable state : 
Mrs. Walwyn fi:om the actual fear of danger; Miss 
Noel fi*om I could not very well determine what. My 
appearance, far from abating their agitation, rather 
increased it. I suppose I was looking haggard and 
dishevelled enough. 

^' You have been burnt ; you have passed through 
the flames," cried Mrs. Walwyn. 

My dress and hair I now for the first time perceived 
had been scorched. 

<' What is it aU?" I asked '' It is not a dream 
then?" 

'^ A dream !" said Miss Noel, in a deep grave voice ; 
'^ no, Magdalen, a stem reality." 

She sat gazing out of the window on a waning moon 
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struggling through stormy eloud-wreaths ; now. and 
then putting back from her forehead the rich masses of 
auburn locks that fell on it. 

" We are safe here/' she said, turning to Mrs. Wal- 
wyn. ** You need have no apprehension. Come into 
the conservatory, if you would feel more secure there." 

" It will be more out of the house certainly," said 
Mrs. Walwyn ; so I gave her a trembling arm, and 
helped her in there. Miss Noel remained where she 
was, and I tried to comfort my companion as well as I 
could, but her agony of terror increased every moment. 
She listened with the most painM anxiety for the 
arrival of the fire-engines from Fairwood, in which she 
appeared to think all our hopes of safety lay. Suddenly 
her fears found a new channel. Where was Cecil? 
She knew he would be exposing himself to danger. He 
would get biunt, crushed, smothered. 

I assured her how lately I had seen him in perfect 
safety. " It was he who rescued me," I said. Miss 
Koel raised her head as I spoke; and I gave Mrs. 
Walwyn an account of my deliverance, and then I asked, 
" But how is he here ? It seems all so strange." 

Mrs. Walwyn was then in too great agitation to tell 
me ; but I afterwards learnt that he had been returning 
from town, intending to reach home about ten or eleven 
o'clock ; but there had been a delay on the railroad, 
and at Fairwood a difficulty about posters. It must 
have been a providential impulse that urged him, late 
as it was, to return home at once, instead of remaining 
at Fairwood, for from a turn in the road near the Marks- 
worth gates he perceived flames issuing from one of the 
windows* No time was to be lost ; he despatched the 
post-boy to Fairwood for assistance, and himself hurried 
forward to give the alarm. When he reached the 
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hou£fe, the fire did not appear to have extended beyond 
the side-gallerj in which my room was situated, but it 
was spreading rapidly, and I hailed the engines, when 
they came, with almost as much rapture as Mrs. Wal- 
wyn herself, and soon afterwards Mr. Noel joined us, to 
assure us all danger was now over. His daughter, who 
at his approach had risen and entered the conservatory, 
gave a deep sigh, and exclaimed, 

** Yes, all is over now, indeed.*' 

Her words seemed almost a repetition of her father's, 
and yet they were uttered with an emphasis that assured 
me tiiey implied far more. 

She turned her eyes upon me, and observed, " You 
are in your evening dress stUl^ Magdalen. You have 
not been in bed." 

I told her that I had sat up reading, and had fallen 
asleep over my book. 

" With your candle hghted ?" asked Mr. Noel. 

" It had gone out before I awoke." 

" Then the fire could not have originated in that way." 

As he spoke a dreadful thought flashed across my 
mind. Could an accidental spark from my light or a 
quick movement of it in my hand, have set fire to any 
of the hangings of the morning-room when I went there 
for my book ? The feeling of dismay, the heart-sinking 
this idea caused me, entirely overcame me. I could 
not speak of it without more certain grounds for self- 
accusation, but for the rest of that painful night I was 
in the extremest distress ; the only relief I found, was 
in the constant attention Mrs. Walwyn required at my 
hands. The shock had been beyond her strength, and 
I dreaded the consequences diat might ensue. She 
could not be satisfied of her son's safety without ocular 
demonstration of it. He came to us ; and Miss Noel 

s 
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moved awlij, and drew down a branch of combretum, 
which she examined attentively. 

** Now that I am sure I am not dreaming, Mr. Wal- 
wjn," I said, '* I must thank jou again and again for 
my preservation.*' 

He was looking worn and unhappy, and answered 
me gravely : " I had quite despaired of effecting any 
good, for I had forgotten the second mode of access to 
your room ; and when I had made my way into it 
through the flames, and found I could not succeed in 
making you hear me, I thought the worst had hap- 
pened ; but just as I withdrew, in order to seek further 
assistance, the entrance through the long room sug- 
gested itself to me ; and you may imagine how relieved 
and thankful I felt, when, on my opening the door, I saw 
you flying like a pale ghost before the flames." 

** Then I heard your voice in my room when I had 
almost given up hope on finding the outer door locked ! 
And you had ventured through the fire ! Oh, Mr. Wal- 
wynr 

My eyes overflowed, for I was still mindful of that 
upbraiding look. 

Miss Noel drew near us, *' Had no one roused you, 
Magdalen?" 

" The servants would not venture through the fire ; 
and you were, of course, first thought of, by them and 
by your father," he explained. 

" And but for you, poor Maggie might have lost her 
life," summed up his mother, and began to cry at the 
idea. As the danger abated, her excitement increased, 
and in the course of the morning she had an hysterical 
fit that frightened me excessively. I urged Mr, Wal- 
wyn to lose no time in removing her home, as I thought 
the scenes by which she was surroyndi^ might have a 
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' moBt prejudicial effect on her. He took my advice, and 
I acoompiuiied Ler, and rejoiced to leave ber at night 

1 much more compOBed, and very grateful for my promise 

' of returning to her the next morning — a promise I was 
not to keep. Both mind and body were overwrought, 

» and bj the neit morning fever had eeized upon me, and 
it WM more than a month before I left my bed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" Thou shalt haye joy in sadness soon — 
The pure, cahn hope be thine, 
Which orightens^ like the eastern moon^ 
As day's wild lights decline.'' Keble* 

'LL tlirough my illness I was frightfully 
haunted by the idea that the fire at Marks" 
worth had been my work. At times it 
seemed to have been a wilful act of mine, 
and the consequences invariably appeared to me hide- 
ously disastrous, though what they were I could never 
clearly determine^ But as I recovered, I dreaded open- 
ing my lips on the subject, lest I should have my worse 
fears confirmed. When at last I ventured to speak on 
the subject to my mother^ though she laughed at my 
apprehensions, she could not remove them by assigning 
any cause for the fire. When I inquired for Mrs. Wal- 
wyn, I was told she was not yet recovered ; for her son, 
he was very much with her ; for Miss Noel^ she had 
gone to the Tracys. " And that reminds me, my dear, 
I have a note from Mrs* Northcote for you, when you 
are strong enough to read it," 

I eagerly stretched my l^and out for it. It was one 
of her sparkling mor^eatu?, full of good wishes i(x my 
recovery, but evidently in no great affliction at my 
indisposition^ At the end Was written very hastily, as 
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if it were an after-thought, '^ Frank sees the likeness 
more and more strongly. He left this morning." 

" She is in very high spirits," was my mother's com- 
ment, ** on account of some Australian property of her 
husband's having risen immensely in value, which will 
make them rich people again." 

** Frank Northcote may rejoice in that, too," I re- 
marked. '' What is Miss Koel doing at the Tracys ?" 

" She has been there ever since the fire," replied my 
mother* " Poor Maggie, you would have enjoyed being 
of that party, as you would no doubt have been, but for 
this illness." 

*^ It is far better as it is, dear mother," I answered 
earnestly. '* This illness has made me more than ever 
sensible of your great tenderness, and the unworthy 
return I have hitherto made you." I was not very 
eloquent, but I went on to make some little sort of 
humble confession of all my perverseness and self-will ; 
but my mother stopped it short with a kiss* 

Those days of my recovery were some of the hap- 
piest in my life. The quiet of the sick room was 
luxury to me, after the whirl of passion and pleasure in 
which I had been struggling ; and I looked out on the 
world beyond it as on an arena for self-conflict, and the 
scene of difficult duties. I strove to keep my tumultu- 
ous thoughts in order, and in this, bodily weakness 
aided me. I was the object of the most watchful ten- 
derness. My father spent hours beside me, and my 
mother rarely quitted me ; and I hope I did not show 
myself ungrateful for all this love. I made many reso- 
lutions of usefulness, which were to be fulfiUed not 
exactiy as I anticipated. One day Gratia came over, 
and brought the baby with her as an elixir that could 
by no possibility £gu1 to revive my drooping powers. 
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" How Bad this is about poor Mrs. Walwyn," she 
remarked. 

I asked what she meant ? 

" Oh I Maggie, you will let baby fall." 

And she started up, and took possession of the small 
treasure. 

" What of Mrs. Walwyn ?" I again inquired ; but 
Gratia's hurry had aroused her daughter, who was crofls, 
and required to be composed. At last I learnt that my 
poor friend was a lamentable sufferer, not in body, but 
in mind. 

'< And what makes it more distressing," continued 
Gratia, ^* is, tbat she has taken quite a dislike to her 
son, who yet cannot bear to leave her to the care of ser- 
vants. Is it not sad ?" 

I threw myself back on my couch, and closed my 
eyes, and tried to take it all in. And I recalled my 
mother's words to Miss Knight years ago — " Nothing 
but sorrow for poor Mrs. Walwyn ;'* — and connected it 
with Miss NoeFs wish that *' destiny had dealt more 
kindly by the Walwyns," a wish in which I heartily 
concurred. 

As my strength returned, I longed to put it to some 
useful purpose. One dull afternoon — how well I remem- 
ber it ! — my father announced his intention of walking 
over to Graymer Court. A London physician had that 
day been down to see poor Mrs. Walwyn, and he was 
anxious to learn his opinion of her. I asked if I might 
accompany him. There was a little demur about the 
lateness of the hour before my return, and so on ; but 
as the day, though gloomy, was very mild, I was at last 
permitted to go. I behaved as calmly as I could to- 
wards the poor invalid, and the interview was less trying 
than I had expected. She recogni2sed me instantly. 
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though I had continually to remind her of m j father's 
name ; and his presence seemed rather to disquiet her. 
But when we rose to go, she took my hand, and would 
not suffer me to leave her ; so my father whispered to 
me to remain with her, whilst he went to spei^ to her 
son. As soon as we were alone, she hegan in a hurried, 
mysterious manner to speak of our last meeting, as of 
a time when some dreadful wrong had heen inflicted on 
her. There was even a yindictiveness in her tone, that 
was utterly opposed to her usual character. I did not 
attempt to clear her views, hut said, as soothingly as I 
could, '^ Don't let us talk of disagreeahle subjects now, 
dear Mrs. Walwyn. I want to tell you about my little 
niece." And thereupon I began a long narrative of 
the baby's beauties and accomplishments ; to which she 
gradually yielded her attention ; and before my father's 
return, I had the satisfaction of seeing her excitement 
had entirely subsided. She did not even then like 
parting with me ; and it was only by promising to 
return on the morrow, that I was allowed to leave her 
at last. '^ I am very glad to have been of some com* 
fort to her," I said, as I accompanied my father out. 
" Papa, I must often come here." And then I checked 
myself, wondering what were to be the future arrange- 
ments of that house. Mr. Walwyn was waiting for us 
in the haU ; he wa« looking more dispirited than I ever 
remembered him ; but my mind was so occupied with 
his mother, that I could say but Httle to him. The 
carriage was waiting to convey us home, for he would 
not hear of my walking back so soon after my illness. 
I could not help remarking on his dejection to my 
father. He shook his head. 

** Poor fellow ! who can wonder at it — ^such a devoted 
son as he has always been ? And now, to add to his 
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trouble, he is not even allowed to see bis motber. X>r« 
S. to-day positively forbad it." 

<< What is his opinion of her?" I asked. 

<< He considers it by no means a hopeless case, but 
says that with care and watchfulness he has no doubt of 
her ultimate recovery. She must be kept as calm as 
possible, he says ; and her preferences and dislikes are 
to be especially attended to. It is very distressing ; 
for feeling as she does towards her son, he can do 
nothing, but must leave her to the care of attendants. 
Dr. S. hinted at removing her from her home ; but poor 
Walwyn was so overcome at the idea, that he gave it 
up. 

" Oh, no !" I cried, " that could not be thought of." 

" I don't know what's to be done, then," said my 
father, throwing himself back in the carriage. ** Wal- 
wyn is doing no good here ; and he ought to be looking 
after his afiairs. Mr. Noel has shown him how that 
rogue Morrison has swindled him out of a great part of 
his property ; and if he could find him out, he might 
yet recover it. That fire has done irreparable injury," 
he added, with an impatience that surprised me. What 
if that fire had been of my kindling? 

I writhed at the idea. There was a thought I had 
been revolving from the moment I had promised Mrs. 
Walwyn to return to her again. Could I be with her 
altogether, devote myself to her, engage in this as an 
act of mercy ? I did not know how my project would 
appear to others — how it would appear to myself even, 
when clothed in words. Nevertheless, I propounded it 
to my father ; and to my surprise he did not receive the 
proposal with contempt, which was of all things what 
most I dreaded. But was I sure, he asked, that I 
could go through it ? It was not a thing lightly to be 
undertaken, and then laid down again. 
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That reproof I deserved for my instability hitherto ; 
80 I said my father shotdd not make the offer for me 
until I had well weighed the subject ; or : shotdd my 
mother object, I would at once relinquish it. My mo-» 
ther did object at first ; but either my father or her own 
second thoughts overruled all these objections, and it 
was ere long determined that I should undertake the 
care of Mrs. Walwyn. 

When I look back to my feelings at the time, I am 
persuaded that I am not self-deceived in saying, that 
her being his mother had nothing whatever to do with 
my engaging in the task. It was the first charitable 
work that offered itself, and I thankfully accepted it. 
My father told me without reserve, he was glad I had 
engaged in it. He saw that I wantecl occupation^ 
interest, energy. He little knew the cause. I was to 
go for a month only at first, as Mrs. Walwyn might 
in that time tire of me ; and during that month her son 
would be engaged in town with his man of business. If 
after that time I took up my abode at the Court, he 
could then, without delay, prosecute the search aflter 
the missing documents to which Mr. Noel attached so 
much importance. It was the day before I left my 
home that I saw Mrs. Northcote for the first time. She 
had heard that I was going to stay for a month with 
Mrs. Walwyn. I did not openly speak of remaining 
with her longer. She told me, '' Evelyn thinks you all 
kinds of saints and martyrs for going there. St. Elisa- 
beth of Hungary, and Madame de Chantal, are nothing 
to you in her opinion'. My dear, I see your conduct aa 
I usually do things in general — 

<' Black's not so black, 
Nor white so very white,** 
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Her manner annoyed me ; and, to turn the conver- 
iMifction, I inquired after Mr. Northcote. She said he 
had lefib the neighbourhood, adding, '^ I told jou of the 
likeness, Magdalen ; what do you augur from that?" 

This displeased me even more than her last remark ; 
for I thought, though the engagement did not appear 
to be generally known, yet she must be in Miss Noel's 
confidence ; and then what dishonourable talk was this ? 
** I suppose the Noels will return to Marksworth shortly," 
I observed. 

. She shook her head, and smiled one of her archest 
smiles. 

" Nqu8 verrons. And now, my dear, you must get 
back some of your roses. You will kill yourself with 
your devotion to that poor lady, who was never a great 
favourite of mine. By the way, how came it to pass 
that you two suffered so much from the effects of that 
night ? Evelyn is in high bloom." 

" And she has not felt that shock ?" I asked. " Yet 
she was more overcome the night of the fire than I was." 

Mrs. Northcote raised her eyes slowly to mine. " She 
has found consolation." 

I could not but understand to what she referred ; and 
remarked, that I supposed the engagement would soon 
be proclaimed, adding, I did not see the use of its 
being carried on in that secret manner. 

" You have not mentioned it to any one, I hope," 
said Mrs. Northcote quickly. 

'^ Of course not. It was told me in confidence, and 
I waited for permission to speak of it." 

" You see, dear, it is useless talking of it with his 
mother in this state. It is very unfortunate, very try- 
ing to poor Evelyn indeed." 

All the time she kept fastening and unfastening a 
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bracelet. Her coolness rather provoked me, and I 
said, *^ It is very trying for Mr. Walwyn, too, I should 
think." 

'^ Undouhtedly ; hut then he has a great deal to 
engage his thoughts at present. Magdalen, has he 
told you there is any idea of his leaving the country for 
some time?" 

I made reply that I knew he must he absent very 
much on business ; but that I concluded all his plans 
must depend upon his marriage. There was a little 
pause before she went on. 

" Do you remember, when we were staying at the 
Tracys together, our driving to Marksworth one day, 
and stopping short of it at last ? WeU, Mag^&leh, I 
went there the other day by myself, and was heroic. I 
drove right up to the house, and looked at its old fami- 
liar face ; but it is changed — ^blackened, and rent, and 
disfigured. Oh, Magdalen! time works sad changes 
in all we love. It was a foolish experiment of Evelyn's, 
trying to live her youth over again. Every age has its 
interests ; and its follies, alas !" 

I could not comprehend her mood, and was almost 
relieved when she took leave of me. As she kissed my 
brow, she said, ** I see you think me very trifling. One 
day you will understand me better. You shall, hear 
from me, if you care for my letters." 
s And so we parted, and we have never met again. 
The next month was my training for what has ever 
since been my life. The sense that I was of real ser- 
vice to the poor sufferer fixed my resolution, and I 
determined I would not abandon the work on which I 
had entered, let the world judge me as it would ; though 
I could never have begun it, had a circumstance that 
occurred after I had taken up my residence at Gray- 
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mef Court happened before I left home. I had been, 
sitting by Mrs. Walwjn's side, who was doing and 
undoing a piece of knitting, the semblance of occupation, 
on which she was oonstantlj engaged, without making 
any progress in it. The light was failing us, and I 
tried to talk to her of her flowers, and drew her atten- 
tion to those I had gathered for her. My voice served 
to rouse her, that was all. Hers was in general a pro- 
found melancholy, that was very touching in its humility 
and patience ; but this was occasionally exchanged for 
transports of excitement, which happily my presence 
never f&iled in calming. There were moments when 
she was quite aware of my having given up my home 
for her sake ; and she would, with tears, express b^r 
gratitude, and earnestly implore me not to leave her« 
But that afternoon, as I was thus occupied, her maid 
came to us, and bega^ iirging on me the necessity of 
getting some exercise. Mrs. Walwyn made her usual 
plaintive request, " Don't leave me, dear ;" and I was 
assuring her I did not think of it, when I saw by Mar- 
shall's signs that I was wanted in the drawing-room. 
I went there, expecting to see my father or mother, 
who paid me almost daily visits, and my surprise was 
great to find that it was Miss Noel who awaited me 
there. She was not looking the blooming careless 
creature Mrs. Northcote had described. On her brow 
were traces of care and mental conflict ; and there was 
a degree of nervousness in her manner, and plaintive- 
ness in her accents, that was quite foreign to her* 

" Magdalen, I could not leave without seeing you," 
were her first words. ^' I do from my heart admire^ 
though I cannot imitate you. It is because I feel you 
are acting so right a part^ that I cannot bear you should 
misjudge me." 
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I looked up in amaze^ She continued hurriedly*— 

" We are leaving this neighhourhood immediately^ 
and we shall never return to it. My father is even 
now endeavouring to dispose of Marksworth. It is a 
place that has hrought me nothing hut misery. How 
foolish I was to cling to the recollection of it as I did. 
Well, no matter I Florence has told you all ?" 

I shook my head. 

^' No ? I hoped she had. I hoped she would have 
spared me this. I know you will despise and hlame 
me. Let me tell you all. There is much you know 
already, hut yet not half—" * 

Her voice was husky with agitation, and I strove to 
speak some words that might soothe her. 

<* I feel your kindness deeply," she said ; ** hut I 
cannot expect you to judge me less harshly than I do 
myself. I know that I have acted like a child — « fool 
rather. Those early day&— -they were such happy ones ! 
Indeed, I loved him then ; and then I know that I was 
nearer heaven than now; for since then my life has 
been aimless, hopeless, empty; or meeting only the 
cravings of the present hour. I had so associated the 
feelings of my better days with the image of Cecil Wal- 
wyn, that I believed, in my folly, that if I were near 
him again, his influence would revive them. That be-» 
lief brought me to Marksworth again ; that belief caused 
me with such joy to receive your assurances of his con« 
stancyti" 

A funt smile played on her features. 

** I believe you half-deceived me there." 

I was abdut eagerly to disavow this, but she stopped 
me. 

" Not intentionally, I know. The experiment waa 
tried, as you were witness^ and it has failed. Our path^ 
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had too long led us different ways for us now to walk 
together. I saw clearly there was a life of disappoint- 
ment and unhappiness before us, if we persevered. You 
will think me very weak ; but tiiat fire greatly aggra- 
vated all my hesitations. It seemed such a frightful 
beginning to our career. Mrs. Walwyn's unhappy 
state determined me; nor can any one blame me for 
my resolution." 

" Then you give him up ?'* I asked, my heart beat- 
ing fast. '* How will he bear it ?" 

'' He already knows his fate/' she answered, with a 
slight degree of bitterness ; ^' and he has met it with 
great philosophy. I believe he rather despises me for 
my weakness ; but contempt is the last feeling I could 
ever entertain for him." 

I could well believe her, as I looked at her blanched 
cheek and quivering lip. " And I believe that I have 
been the cause of all this," I cried. She looked not 
surprised, but eager. And then I told her of my sleep- 
less night, and my visit to the boudoir, and my fear9 
lest the fire should thus have originated, as it was there 
it had first broken out. She smiled very sweetly. 

" Was that all your meaning ? You need not dis- 
tress yourself then. The fire had a different origin. 
Some pipes for conveying hot air were the real culprits." 

I breathed so much more freely when she said this, 
for the idea had been rather oppressing me of late when 
looking upon Mrs. Walwyn, and th^pking myself the 
cause of her sufferings. 

" I will not detain you," she said ; ** but we are 
leaving to-morrow, and I could not go without first (not 
clearing myself in your eyes; that I am hopeless of 
doing, but) assuring you that I am not ungrateful to 
you, for you meant to be very kind." 
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She stooped to kiss me ; and, as she did so, whis-* 
pered — 

'' And Florence tells me that you were kinder to me 
than to yourself at that moment. You will wear this 
for my sake." 

She placed very hastily a small hair-ring on my fin*'- 
ger. 

<* I know when you look at that," she said, " there 
will be no harsh thoughts in your mind." 

" There never can be in my recollection of you," I 
•oould not help saying, though there were some of her 
words that had wounded me keenly. But I would not 
let them rankle in my mind ; but when next my father 
came to see me, I took courage, and told him of the 
renewal of that unlucky engagement, and of its second 
dissolution. To my infinite relief I found that he was 
already acquainted with it. Mr. Walwyn, he said, had 
taken him into his confidence on the subject. '^ But to 
say the truth, Maggie, his pride seems to have suffered 
more than his affections in this matter ; and that was 
not what I should have expected from Walwyn." 

When I told him of the scruples that had arisen in 
my mind about remaining where I was, having under- 
taken the charge under the conviction that an engage-^ 
ment subsisted between Mr. Walwyn and Miss Noel 
that would speedily be announced to the world, my 
father, I believe, thought I was tiring of my employ- 
ment; and it was with tears I repelled the charge. 
My mother understood me better, when I spoke to her 
on the subject. Had Mr. Walwyn remained even in 
England, «he agreed with me in thinking that my situ* 
ation might have been remarked upon ; but at this time 
he was on the very eve of embarking for America, and 
would not in all probability return to England for very 
many months ; and to our neighbourhood he would cer- 
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tainly not come, until his mother was decidedly reco- 
vered, or hopelessly worse. Not that my mother thus 
urged my absence fix)m my home, which, though she 
did not oppose, she always regretted. Rather this was 
the conclusion at which, in the course of our mutual 
consultation, we arrived; and so my fate was sealed. 
I have not fainted under my duty, though I have some- 
times been weaiy ; as when I began these pages, and 
was labouring under a sense of languor and discourage- 
ment that were very hard to bear. Dr. S., who came 
every month to visit my charge, had not given a favour- 
able opinion of her ; and I had heard that her son had 
been seized with illness in the foreign land where he 
was sojourning. 

It was about this time a letter reached me from Mrs. 
Northcote. She was with the Noels ; and they, after 
wintering in Italy, were projecting a tour in the Holy 
Land-^^' if," she said, '^ an occurrence that has been 
impending for some months does not change our plans. 
Frank is with us ; and, Magdalen, the likeness to Mrs. 
Grey increases. Unless that image has faded altogether 
from his mind, to be superseded by Evelyn's loveliness. 
I am in raptures with her still, you see, though I dare 
say you pronounce her passee, and too old for Frank ; 
but she is only a year his senior, I assure you ; and he 
is entirely happy, so who ought to find fault ? Not I ; 
it is what I have always intended ; but I have not con- 
descended to manoeuvre. No: I willed it; and it is 
accomplished." 

The news was shortly afterwards confirmed by an 
announcement of the marriage in the papers. fVank 
Northcote is too good for his bride, but I am sure that 
he does not think so. Some men must worship, others 
be worshipped. Frank belongs to the first ; and if be- 
tween Evelyn and himself there do exist differences of 
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opinion, and oppositions of sympathy, I dare say he 
thinks to mould her to his mind. Many a man has 
thought the same of the piece of clay to which he hends 
the knee. 

All this seemed to explain a great deal that had heen 
mysterious to me. The change in her manner that had 
occurred simultaneously with the arrival of Mrs. North- 
cote's letter ; the triumph with which Mr. Northcote's 
discovery of the likeness between Miss Noel and Gratia 
had been received by his sister-in-law ; these and many 
other incidents recurred to my memory, to which I had 
at the time attached no importance, but to which I had 
now found the key. I do not allow myself to ponder 
very deeply on these matters. I find it is better to 
forget the past, if I would be indifferent to the future. 
And indeed the present affords me ample employment. 
The care required of tqq by my dear friend is such as 
you would bestow upon a sick child, as ceaseless and as 
gentle. I study her moods, I gratify her fancies, I 
soothe her spirits. I repeat to her fragments of prose 
and verse at times, when she cannot bear reading. At 
others, I sing very sofUy old favourites of ours, that often 
bring tears to our eyes — ^* tears from the depths of some 
divine despair." A year, more than a year, has thus 
passed, and I am rewarded beyond my hopes. Dr. S., 
in his last visit, pronounced the impi^ovement in Mrs. 
Walwyn to be material, and says he has no doubt of 
her speedy recovery. It was with a thrill of pleasure 
I had long been a stranger to, that I heard him add, 
that it was impossible her illness could so have ter- 
minated but for the attention that has been bestowed 
on her. Then 1 have not been altogether a barren 
fig-tree. '' Thou shalt eat the labours of thine hands. 
O well is thee, and happy shalt thou be." 
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CONCLUSION, 

*' Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 
As if there were no tmch cold thing." 

G&OBGE HeSBEST. 

|Y mother wanted me to spend Christmas at 
home, and I longed to do so ; but could I 
leave Mrs. Walwyn at such a season in that 
desol&te house — now, too, when she could 
rejoice in that day that brought peace on earth ? Toge- 
ther we listened to the New Year's bells. Last year 
their chimes threw her into the most painful terror, as 
she believed they were giving warning of fire. Now 
she smd to me-— "My deair Magdalen, they never 
seemed to bring me such hope since I was a child," I, 
too, have recovered feehngs I had lost with my child- 
hood, and I hope they may never pass from me more. 
But I shall be tried; my retfeat will, ere long, be 
ended, and I shall return to duties and temptations 
from which I have been as completely shut out, as 
though it had been in an actual convent that this 
part of my life was spent. I shall in the coiu'se of next 
month leave Mrs. Walwyn in most loving hands. Her 
son is in England, and his next letter will name the day 
on which he will return to his home, and I to mine. He 
has settled his affairs, not quite so advantageously I 
dare say as if Mr. Noel had been helping him with an 
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eye to his daughter's interests, but sufficiently so to 
satisfy his own more moderate views. Now that che- 
rished hope of his is at an end, I can believe how 
indifferent he must be to these concerns. I have rea- 
soned with myself in vaiu, I dread this impending 
meeting, almost as much as I did one, years ago. 

•N- -N- •«■ -li- 

lt has come, and it has passed. I thought I had yet 
one day more before I should leave Graymer Court, aod 
return to that home which it seemed to me I had never 
loved before. I was arranging a bouquet of the first 
spring flowers, snowdrops, and aconites, in the draw- 
ing-room, to which I was trying to give a cheerful 
air, as Mrs. Walwyn had promised to spend the even- 
ing there for the first time since I had been with her. 
I waa so Jiappy> I was singing over my work, when I 
was surprised hy the entrance of my father— not alone ; 
I knew at once, before I raised my eyes, who was with 
him ; and I called up all my energies to meet him as I 
ought, and I succeeded tolerably^^better tlian he did, for 
he was much moved. He looked earnestly at me. 

" How have you borne it so well,*' he asked, *' when 
my heart has sunk many a time with only thinking of 
what you had to endure ?" 

" I could have borne far more," I said, " to be re- 
warded by seeing your dear mother look as she does 
to-day." 

** Then, perhaps, as you give so encouraging a re- 
port, my arrival need not be kept secret from her. I 
find you mistook the day on which I was to arrive." 

I assured him that I thought a Very Uttle preparation 
would suffice to enable her to meet him with all her 
ordinary calmnei^; and my father proposing to take 
this office on himself, we were lefl alone together* He 
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spoke of the pleasure with which mj mother was anti- 
cipating my return; ''and, indeed," he added, ''she 
has good reason to rejoice in regaining you." '^ • 

" Praise from you, Mr. Walwyn !" I said, foolishlj 
trying to laugh off the very natural emotion that was 
growing on me. 

He answered me gravely. 

" You may, but I cannot, speak lightly of the deep 
dej[>t I owe to you. I feel it too much to attempt by 
expressions of gratitude to lessen the weight of obli- 
gation. Your reward must be not of man's bestowing." 

My eyes filled, and I turned hastily away ; at length 
I found voice enoiigh to say, " Mr. Walwyn, you know 
I have always spoken truly to you. Will you believe 
me when I say, I was most thankful for this charge ? 
It was a work of mercy, placed in my way hy Provi- 
dence, at a moment when I was longing to redeem the 
time ; and I have gained in the performance of it a 
peace that I had never hoped to find. So please never 
to speak of it again to me.*' 

" I never again wiU, if you dislike it, Magdalen, I 
give you my promise ; but in my heart I must ever 
regard you, and in my prayers remember you, as one 
who helped me in my direst need." 

My father's return checked him. "Your mother 
has recssived the news of your arrival with perfect com- 
posure," he said, " and wishes at once to see you." 

I saw how pale lie was, and pitied him from my 
heart. Whilst the mother and son were together, I 
asked my father whether I should not at once prepare 
to return with him? But he told me Mrs. Walwyn 
begged we would remain with them that day ; and my 
mother, thinking this possible, would not expect us home 
imtil the evening. 
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Could it really be, I asked myself, that we were 
again together ? His presence had of late seemed to be- 
long only to my past life, and as if it never could enter 
upon the scene of my existence more. I looked for the 
traces of disappointment in his &ce, but could not find 
them. There was a softened light in his eye, and a 
tenderer music than ever in his voice ; and as soon as 
he had assured himself that his mother's recovery was 
no mere temporary amendment, he was brighter and 
more cheerful than ever. In the course of the after- 
noon, I heard him ask my father who had purchased 
Marksworth. I gave a little start at the name, I know ; 
but the gentlemen continued their discussion of the 
terms on which it had been sold, and the person who 
was the purchaser of it, until they were interrupted 
by Marshall bringing my father a message from her 
mistress, who wished to speak to him alone in the oak 
parlour. Thither he accordingly went : and Mr. Wal- 
wyn, alluding to the subject of their previous discoiu^e, 
said to me, " Well, I don't envy the owner of Marks- 
worth now; though there was a time when, as you 
know, Magdalen, I could not forgive its being mine no 
longer. How we change ! But it is you who have 
taught me to look on this as my home." 

<^ Dear old house ! I am glad you have learnt at last 
to appreciate it," I said. '^ But you should have arrived 
at that conviction long ago." 

He came and stood near the couch where I sat 
turning over the leaves df an uncut book. " Magdalen, 
do you mean to say you can still look upon this place 
with favour, after all you must have endured here ?" 

" The very reason why I should," I returned. " Suf- 
fmng and sorrow endear persons and places all the 
more to one." 
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'^ It may be so with some minds/' he said^ '^ but not 
with all. Some they alienate.*' 

I thought he was referring to Miss 'Noel, but could 
not take notice of it; and there was a little silence, 
which was broken by his saying, not very firmly — 

" It is not suffering or sorrow I need, to endear this 
place to me unspeakably. If — ^but no, it is useless 
Baying it. And yet, if, dear Magdalen, this were your 
home too, instead of that for which you are quitting it« 
May I hope it ? Can it ever be ?" 

I looked up, and though I saw how anxiously he 
awaited my answer, yet doubts and fears clouded all 
my mental vision ; and it was not pride, nor pleasure 
\n his affection, that swelled my heart, and almost 
choked my utterance. I had thought such feelings 
were dead within me, but for a moment they returned 
in all their bitterness. "Thank you," I said very 
coldly. ** You wished to reward me. You did not like 
to be in my debt, and so you offer me a home." 

He drew back at my words. ** Surely you misun- 
derstand me wilfully. It is true I am, and ever must 
be, your debtor ; but to the heart that loves such debtd 
are no burden. I spoke of a home; you know my 
heart is yours." 

Did I ? It was a new revelation to me ; but there 
was a quiet earnestness in his manner^ that did not 
allow me to doubt the truth of his words. I raised my 
eyes eagerly to questiop his, that had never deceived 
me, and I did not withdraw the hand he took ; but as 
he did so his eye rested on the ring I wore : it was 
Miss Noel's parting gift. 

" Where did you get it ?" he asked quickly. 

I told him in some surprise. There was a sweet, 
pleading smile on his lip as~ he said — 
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" Would you have worn it had you known all its 
history, Magdalen ? It was my gift to another, years 
ago. It is my hdr that forms it.'' 

What had heen Miss Noel's meaning in giving it 
me ? I looked to him as if he could explain it ; hut, 
instead, he only whispered — 

" Will you wear it still, now that you know all." 

" Yes," I said, " always." And clasping the hand 
he had given me in hoth of mine, I wept passionately. 

" But, Magdalen," he said, as I grew cahner, " I 
thought you knew it a]l, long ago." 

^* How could I ? I cannot now understand how it 

IB. 

" And yet it is not hard to solve. I set myself to 
form your character. It would have heen strange if I 
had not loved the work of my own hands." 

" But—." 

" I see what your looks reprove— my inconstancy. 
You must he the last to uphraid me with that, love. 
Listen, and I will tell you how it was." 

He told me all — ^told me how the interest with which, 
even as a child, I had inspired him, had expanded into 
a feeling deeper and stronger as- years went on. But 
the sense of that half-engagement of his had always 
frowned upon the feeling which (he told me so) was 
growing into the happiness of his life. Then she came, 
and old recollections and old associations revived. The 
love of his youth, which I helieve had heen most deep, 
gazed upon him again in the light of those heautiful 
eyes, approached him again in that gracious presence, 
spoke to him ofice more in those sweet accents. Still, 
ad he saw more of her, he felt that she was not what 
once he heUeved her to he. . There was a great gulf 
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between them, which would never have been bridge 
over, had not my hand lent its aid. Then, he said 
had tried to deceive himself, to fancy that his 
insight into her nature was a false delusion ; and thi 
she was all that he had once dreamt, and that bis all< 
giance to her had been unshaken. Even now I saw 
dealt gently with her faults, excusing rather than con- 
demning them. 

'' But," he said, '' as to the steadfastness of my own 
heart, I was soon enlightened. That dreadM night, 
when I beheved you both in danger, I knew for whom 
my fears were keenest. Your words r^roved me, 
Magdalen — smote me keenly, as I deserved ; but how 
after that could you doubt my feeling for you ? At the 
time, my poor mother's unhappy state precluded me 
from any mental controversy on Ihe subject, and I was 
soon relieved from all necessity of a decision on it, as 
you are aware. And now, I have owned to you all my 
weakness, that you may not accept me on false pre- 
tences. All I can offer in excuse is, that I was bewil- 
dered by conflicting feelings and duties. Besides, I 
was so persuaded that the affection I but rarely allowed 
mydelf to realize that I entertained, was unperceived, 
and " — (he hesitated) — " and at last unretumed by 
you, that I did not, as perhaps imder my circum- 
stances I ought, at all times very rigidly control it. 
And if vanity, or a feeling that was better than vanity, 
dear love for you, would sometimes whisper that I was 
beloved again, the manner in which you pleaded the 
cause of another sufficiently rebuked that hope. And 
yet more, I was so convinced that you--^Magdalen, was 
it only a foolish fancy of mine, or had Northcote gained 
an interest in your heart ?" 

" Mr. Walwyn !" 
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" You look astonished, so did . Well, Mag- 

j ji^jdalen, I once told Evelyn Noel my suspicions/* 

^ i^ " And she laughed, I suppose, at the idea." 

J. jji ** She would not hear of the feeUng heing reciprocal ; 

ijlij, hut I was impressed with the idea that you were much 

^\0 attached to him.'' 

jjujj At any other time I could myself have laughed at 

the notion ; but just then, the recollection of all I had 
t^i endured for his sake, all my love for him had cost me, 
t^^ came over me ; and I could not bear he should think 
'^^ that my heart was so lightly to be won. I wanted, 
^\ besides, to speak of that most painful memory, that it 
ijj^ might no more have power to give me pain. I said, 
j,t^ " How could you have believed such a thing? How 
Uf could you ever have doubted my feelings ? They were 
1 4 only too well known to you." I meant to have said a 
•p great deal more. I meant to have poured forth all on 
I J which my lips had so long been sealed ; but my powers 
p of utterance failed me there. 

,^- He bent and kissed my biuTxing cheek. " My dear- 
^ est," he said, *' you give me credit for far more confi- 
^ dence in myself than I possess, if you imagine that I 
^ attached much weight to those hasty words, spoken by 
d you in a moment of great excitement, so young and 
j!. inexperienced as you were. No ; as I then told you, 
[ I forgot what you did not wish me to remember in 
, them. The hope they offered was too precious to be 

accepted, but on far stronger assurances." 



Shall I go on ? shall I lengthen these pages ? They 
have long ago answered the purpose for which they 
were begun. Shall I continue this narrative of my 
life ? Will it henceforth be only a record 
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" Of hopes fulfilled, and mutual love V 



Who in this life can promise themselves so much ? 

Who in this world can lay his finger on the spot 
where he may say, " This shall he my rest for ever ; 
here will I dweU, for I have a delight therein ?" No, 
I will leave ofiP as I hegan, with — ^A gleam of sunshine 
on a rainy day. 
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